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OBSERVATIONS ON PRUSSIAN OFFICIAL PAPERS RESPECTING 
THE CONDUCT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 


An official document, of great interest to all Europe, has lately been 
issued in Berlin, entitled a “ Representation of the Conduct of the 
Prussian Government towards the Archbishop of Cologne.” * This 
interest Consists, not merely in an authentic account of the differences 
with that prelate, but in a complete exposé of the principles of Prussian 
ecclesiastical polity, and an incidental exhibition of the present policy of 
the courtof Rome, attested and confirmed by documents furnished from 
the government archives. The attempt to introduce the Prussian 
system of education into this country, and the political supremacy 
which popery has just recovered, make both topics deserving of 
attention. Every thinking person must know that the plan of edu- 
cation is only a part of a whole organized system of government, 
and must therefore be anxious to know in what relation the Prussian 
government stands to religion and the church at large. Every one 


5 who sees what the church of Rome is doing here must be sure that 
* she is not idle elsewhere, and must therefore desire to understand her 
| * foreign operations, and thus get some idea of the object at which she 
F aims. ‘The document before us communicates the information re- 
quired, and is therefore deserving of notice in this Magazine. The 
iS Prussian narrative is divided into two parts. ‘The first contains an 
% account of its policy respecting the mixed marriages of protestants 
4 and Roman catholics, and the conduct of the Archbishop of Cologne. 


‘The second relates the history of the archbishop’s interference in the 
r affairs of the university of Bonn. ‘The former will furnish the matter 
+ of the present article. 
4 It is well known that the peace of Westphalia consigned protestant 
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Darlegung des Verfahrens der Preussischen Regierung gegen den Erzbischof 
on Coln. Berlin, den 25ten November, 1837. 
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districts of Germany to, the dominion of Roman-catholic sovereigns, 


and Roman-catholic populations to the rule of protestant potentates. 

‘The coexistence of the two confessions in the same country led to 
mixed marriages, and the fact of mixed marriages to legislation on the 
subject. When Prussia got possession of Silesia and its elder provinces 

on the lower Rhine, it found that such marriages were common, and 
subject to no particular difficulty. The law prescribed in such cases, 
that the male children should be educated in the religion of the father, 
the females in that of the mother. This was a most unnatural state 
of things, led to divisions, strife, and hatred, in families, and must have 
tended to produce that religious indifference which has since prevailed 
in Germany. But it was a necessary consequence of the long conflict 
which ensued upon the German Re formation. Religious liberty Was 
not there the triumph of truth, vouchsafed by the providence of God, 

as a reward to patient suffering, but a purchase effected by the sword, 

and the exertion of human power. The peace that followed decreed, 

that truth and error should coexist on equal terms, and hence all the 
evils that have resulted. The King of Prussia saw some of the 
mischief, and endeavoured to mitigate its influence so far as cireum- 
stances would permit. On the 2Ist of November, 1803, he issued a 
decree, that, for the roy ti all the children of such marriages should 
be educated i in the religion of the father ; and this law he subsequently 
extended to the new possessions on the Rhine assigned to him by the 
peace of 1815. Here he found the Roman clergy a little more zealous 
than those of his old provinces, and requiring a promise that all the 
children resulting from a mixed marriage should be educated in the 
Roman-catholic faith. The following cabinet-order was therefore 


issued the I7th August, 1825, extending the decree of 1803 to the 
new provinces :— 


** In the Rhine provinces, and in Westphalia, there is continued, as I learn, this 
abuse, that | Roman) catholic clergymen require from betrothed persons of different 
confessions a promise, that the children to be expected from the marriage, without 
any difference of sex, shall be educated in the [Roman] catholic religion, and that, 
without this promise, they refuse to perform the marriage ceremony. The re- 
quiring of such a promise can be conceded just as little to the | Roman) catholic, as 
contrary wise to the evangelic clergy. In the eastern provinces of the monarchy, the 
law is, that legitimate children, without distinction of sex, should be educated in 
the religion of the father, (declaration of 2Zlst Nov. 1803.) In these parts of the 
state, mixed marriages are also concluded, and the marriage benediction given by 
[ Roman] catholic clergymen ; and there is no reason why the same law should not 
be enacted for the western provinces. Accordingly, I hereby command, that the 
declaration of the 2lst Nov. 1803, be also followed in the Rhine and W estphalian 
provinces, and be printed, together with this order, in the collection of laws, and in 
the official gazettes of the governments concerned. Obligations of this kind already 
entered into by betrothed parties are to be regarded as null and void. 

“ The state ministry will give the further directions. 


** Berlin, 17th August, 1825.” ‘*( Signed) Faeveaic Wittias.” 


To an English reader it may seem strange that a pious protestant 
prince should make a law, according to which, in many cases, all the 
children of a family must be educated in Roman crror; and to some 
it will appear more strange still that the civil governor should interfere 
with parents in the religious education of their children. But we 
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must not forget, that such is the state of things gradually brought 
about by the development of German history, We must remember 

that, in the continental st: ites, what is here « ‘alled liberty of conscience 
never existed, and is totally ‘unknown. The civil governor is in all 
more or less despotic; and consequently, duty to the state is the first 
and great commandment, religion is only the second. In such a state 
of things, the Prussian system of education is not only possible, but 
necessary. By the W estphalian peace, which decreed the coexistence 
of popery and protestantism on equal terms, the state is totally sepa- 
rated from the church, and, as possessing the power, is necessarily 
supreme. There must, therefore, be a system of compulsory  state- 
education to make the children citizens. But to attempt the intro- 
duction of such a system into England, it is necessary to annihilate 
the history of the last three hundred years, to reverse the whole 
order of things developed in the course of that history, and to era- 
dicate the fundamental principle of the British constitution, In a 
word, it is necessary to destroy liberty of conscience, and to make the 
government despotic ; yea, it is necessary to deny that there is any 
such thing as religious truth, and to take up the infidel principle, that 
all religions are equally good and true. And this, it is to be feared, 
is the true object of those who promote the scheme of national edu- 
cation. ‘Truth is ever exclusive. The church of England, therefore, 
looks upon herself as ¢he pillar of the truth in these realms ; and hence 
the infidel wishes for national education, in order to take it out of the 
hands of the church ; and the Romanist j joins in the ery, because be 
hopes thereby to de st roy or neutralize the church’s influence. 

But to return; this new law did not produce the desired effect. ‘The 
Roman priests were, indeed, afraid openly to disobey it; and not 
having Christian courage to declare openly and honestly that obe- 
dience was contrary to their religion, they contrived a way of evading 


it. They did not ‘dare to demand the forbidden promise, but they 


refused to marry those who did not voluntarily offer to make it. The 
Prussian government, however, was not so weak and inconsistent as 
first to make a law, and then suffer it to be broken or evaded with 
impunity. An application was made to the Roman bishops to inter- 
fere; but the *y replied, that, though willing, such interference was im- 

possible without a papal authorization. The yovernment, with 
becoming dignity, informed them of their fixed and immoveable 
determination to uphold the law, signifying, at the same time, that 
the bishops might, if they pleased, apply to the pope, and promising 
to support such application at Rome. The bishops accordingly pre- 

pared an application, and presented it to the government to be for- 

warded. The then pope, Leo XII, expressed himself favourably ; but 
before any definite arrangement was made, he died. Pius VIL, how- 
ever, took the matter up, and ap pointed Cardinal Cappellari, nhow 
Pope Gregory XVL., his diplomatic agent, to carry on the negotiation 
The consequence was, that on the 25th March, 1830, a breve was 
addressed to the four bishops,* and a private instruction sent by 


* The Archbishop of Cologne, the Bishops of Treves, Munster, and Paderborn, 
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Cardinal Albani on the 27th of the same month. ‘These documents 
deserve the serious consideration of all who wish to understand the 
present policy of the church of Rome. 


Papal Breve of the 25th March, 1830. 
Pius P. P. VIII. 


Venerable Brethren,—Health and apostolic benediction. In letters addressed 
two years ago to our predecessor, Leo X.LI., of glorious memory, you have diligently 
explained, venerable brethren, the extreme difficulty in which you are placed, be- 
cause that, in a civil law, enacted a few years ago, it has been commanded, that in 
mixed marriages the children of both sexes should be educated in the religion of the 
father, or certainly according to his pleasure; and at the same time the priests 
have been forbidden to require from persons about to contract this sort of marriage 
any promise respecting the religious education of their future offspring. We our- 
selves, also, even from that very time, participated in that profound grief with 
which that most excellent pontiff was affected, on account of these your perplexities 
which those letters more fully explained. But now we are afflicted with a more 
serious distress, because, by the inscrutable judgment of God, it has been reserved 
fur our humility to return you the answer which our predecessor, prevented by 
death, was unable to give; inasmuch as it is for this holy sce altogether unlawful 
to permit all those things which ye have signified as being required in those 
countries for the execution of that law. But there are two things which refresh us 
not a litth—namely, your own zeal, and that of the priests subject to you, for the 
defence of the doctrine of the church, and the preservation of its rules, which zeal 
you have also manifested in the said letters to Leo XII. ; and [secondly | the in- 
dulgence of the most serene King of Prussia, who, as you have intimated, himself 
suggested to you, that, ingenuously explaining the whole state of things to this 
apostolic see, ye should consult it on the subject of your anxieties. Hence, there- 
fore, we reasonably trust, not only that ye will plainly obey these our rescripts, but 


also that the majesty itself of the most serene king will not be angry with you, if 
complying to him heartily in civil matters, in those things however which respect 
not the civil effects of matrimony, but the very sanctity of matrimony itself, and 


have reference to the religious duties of the married parties, ye keep the ‘sacred rules 
of the eatholic religion, 


Therefore, to come to the point, it is not necessary for us 
to instruct your fraternities, (fraternitates vestras,) most skilled in all sacred learning, 
what is the mind of the church against those mixed marriages which form the 
subject of discussion, It is not, therefore ,» unknown to you, that the church itself 
eschews marriages of this kind, as implying no small measure of indecency (defor 

mitatis) and spiritual danger; and that, on that account, this apostolic see has 


always taken the most earnest and constant care that the canon laws forbidding such 
marriages should be observed. 


But if Rowan pontitls have been found sometimes to give dispensation from that 
most holy interdict of the canons, they have done it, lelieed, for grave reasons, and 


with reluctance, and have been accustomed to add to their dispensations au express 


condition of suitable cautions to be given before the marriage, not only that the 


catholic party should not be perverted by the acatholic, but rather should know 
that he is bound to the utmost of his power to draw away the other party from 
error; but also that the offspring, of both sexes, to proceed from the said marriage 
should be altogether educated in the sanctity of the catholic religion. But ye know, 


venerable brethren, that the object of all these cautions is, that the natural and 
divine laws relating to this matter might be preserved inviolate ; 


since it is certain 
that catholic persons, whether male 


or female, who thus contract marriages with 
veatholies, and rashly expose themselves or their future off\pring to the d: winger of per- 


version, not only violate the canonic sanctions, but also directly and most gricvousl) 


in against natural and divine law. And hence also you understand already, that 


we also should be guilty of a most grievous crime before God and the church if, in 
the matter of contracting marriages of this sort in those regions, we should consent 
that anything should be done, either by you or the parish priests of your dioes 
whereby, if not tn words, vet in fact. th: 


should be indiseriminately approved 
Wheretore we, hichly commending that your zeal wherewith wou have bithert 
laboured to turn away from mixed marriages the catholics committed to vour cai 
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’ 


vehemently exhort you in the Lord, that for the future ye would give the same 
diligence to this very thing in all patience and doctrine ; for whieh labours ye shall 
hereafter receive an abundant reward in heaven. In accordance herewith, therefore, 
especially whenever a catholic woman wishes to marry an acatholic man, she is to 
be diligently instructed by the bishop or parish priest as to the sentence of the 
canons respecting such marriages, and seriously to be admonished of the grave 
wickedness of which she makes herself guilty before God if she presume to violate 
them; it will also be most seasonable to remind her of that most firm doctrine of 
our religion, that out of the true catholic faith no one can be saved, and that there- 
fore she should be aware that she will now act most cruelly to the children which 
she expects from God, if she contracts a marriage in which she knows that their 
education will be placed in the power of an acatholic man. Which wholesome ad- 
monitions, as prudence will suggest, ought to be repeated especially at that time 
when the marriage-day appears to be close at hand, and whilst, by the accustomed 
proclamation of the bans, inquiry is made whether there be other canonical impe- 
diments to preventit. But if in some cases it should happen that these paternal exer- 
tions of the sacred pastors should remain without effect, then truly you are to abstain 
from visiting the said catholic person with the censures expressly named in her case, 
lest any tumult should be excited, and greater evils should result to the catholic in- 
terest; but, on the other hand, it will be the catholic pastor's duty also, not only to 
abstain from honouring the marriage consequent thereupon with any sacred rite, but 
also from every act whereby he might appear to approve it. Concerning which 
thing, this only is in some places to be tolerated, that parish priests who, in order to 
avert greater injuries to the catholic interest, have been compelled to afford their pre- 
senee at the contracting of these marriages, should indeed sutler them to be performed 
in their presence (if, namely, no other canonical impediment prevent), that, having 
heard the consent of both parties, they might then, according to their duty, register 
the act validly performed in the book of marriages; but they will always beware of 
approving by any act of theirs illicit marriages of this kind, and still more from 
taking part in them by sacred prayers, or any ecclesiastical rite. 1t follows now that we 
answer respecting those who dare to enter into mixed marriages, no catholic pastor 
being present. And concerning this matter, it seemed good to us thus to determine, for 
the averting, so far as possible, of those scandals which ye have denounced as aris- 
ing from this sort of marriages, and also that those catholics who live in a conjunction 
entered into in that sort of way may be more casily induced to expiate their sins by 
the wholesome tears of penitence ; and finally, that for the future all may have a 
certain rule whereby to judge of marriages contracted in that way. First, then, 


‘ 


is tu the conjunctivas which have been entered into up to the present time without the 
presence of the parish priest, we shall soon delegate to your brotherships the neces- 
iry faculties, by virtue of which ye may, im great part at least, remedy the evils 
vcnee arising. But now, by these our letters, we will and command that mixed 
iarriages, which herealter (viz., from the 2oth day of March, 1830,) may happen to 


be contracted without observing the form prescribed by the council of ‘Trent, pro- 


i } 


vided that there be no other separative canonical impediment to prevent, be esteemed 
valid and true marriages, even as we by our apostolic authority declare and deeree 
that the said marriage shall be true and valid, all contrary things whatsoever notwith- 
standing. Wherefore catholic persons, who shall hereafter contract marriage in this 
manner, provided that vo other separative impediment prevent, are to be taught by 
the sacred pastors that they have entered into a true and valid marriage. Moreover, 
it will be the duty of the pastors, at a fitting season, in divine charity and patience, 
to admonish all catholic persons whomseoever, but especially catholic women, who 
hall contract with acatholies marriages valid indeed, but unlawful, that they 
lo penance for the grievous wickedness committed, and fulfil the obligations in- 
cumbent upon them, especially that whereby they shall remain ever bound towards 
their children—namely, to the utmost of their power and diligence to take eare of 
the catholic education of them all. After what has been said, we think it useless, 
Venerable brethren, to stir you up to consider with what irreat prudence it will be 

‘sary to act in these cases, lest any odium be excited against the catholic religion, 


we are most certainly assured that your fraternities are well aware of it. So act, 
helo , and “~ let lis parisit jrris st8 Adi mished bry you act. that all men may see 
the catholi pri we anion lby: other pire tha that of fulfilling thet 
iv those things which appertain to religion, to observe the rules of the chureh : 

l that thew are led th we th © tho whic! pertain to cial 
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order, to observe the royal laws, not by reason of any servile fear, but for conscience’ 
sake, It is to us a matter of great grief that we cannot deliver you altogether from 
those perplexities in which ye are. But be not discouraged. ‘That most serene 
king himself, who has solemnly manifested his good will towards his catholic subjects, 
and on other occasions proved it by deeds, will not, as we confidently trust, suffer 
you to be longer troubled in this business; but, moved according to his clemency 
by your anxieties, and complying also with our wishes, will make you such conces- 
sions as will enable you to observe and execute the rules of the catholic religion in this 
matter also. Which, that it may happily take place, humble supplications must be 
made to God, in whose hands are the hearts of kings, as we in continual prayers are 
wont to do, and we doubt not that ye also will do with equal earnestness, In 
the meanwhile, we wish the apostolic benediction, which we most lovingly impart 
to your fraternities, as well as to all the clergy and the faithful people committed to 
your care, to be a witness of the love wherewith we embrace you. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, on the 25th day of the month of March, 1830, in 
the first year of our pontificate, 


(Signed) Pius. PLP. VILL 
Agrees with the original. 


(Signed ) Von Lamerrecur. 
Berlin, the 8th August, 1831. 


‘To this breve, which was intended for the public, the following 
private mstruction was conveyed by Cardinal Albani to the four 
bishops :— 

INSTRUCTION, 


To the Archbishop of Cologne, and the Bishops of Treves, Paderborn, and Minster. 


Our most Holy Lord Pius, by divine Providence P.P. VIII, in a reseript ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Cologne, and tothe Bishops of Treves, Paderborn, and 
Minster, dated 25th March, 1830, has already signified to them the profound grief with 
which he is afleeted on account of the extreme perplexities in which he had learned 
that they were involved, because a civil law, enacted in their countries in the year 
1823, has decreed, that the offspring of both sexes resulting from mixed marriages 
should be educated in the religion of the father, or certainly according to his plea- 
sure, and has forbidden priests from requiring of persons about to contract marriages 
of this sort any promise as to the religious education of the future offspring. It 
was not possible for his holiness in any wise to deviate from that constant zeal with 
which the apostolic see has ever been watchful, that the sacred canons severely pro- 
hibiting mixed marriages of the kind, as full of indecency and spiritual dangers, 
should be religiously observed. But much less was it possible to deviate from that 
most holy institute of the said see, according to which the Roman pontiffs, when 
sometimes (and that reluctantly and for grave reasons) they permitted marriages of 
this kind, were accustomed to add to their dispensations an express condition of 
seasonable cautions to be given before the marriage, not only that the catholic party 
might not be perverted by the acatholic, but rather that he might know that he was 
bound, to the best of his ability, to withdraw the other party from error, but also 
that the offypring of both sexes to be procreated in such marriage should be altogether 
educated in the sanctity of the catholic religion. As, therefore, not only the ecclesi- 
astieal, but also the natural and divine law, altogether forbids a man in the con- 


tracting of marriage rashly to expose himself or future offspring to the danger of 


perversion, it is thence perfectly manifest, that all the said cautions were added for 
the purpose of protecting the same natural and divine law inviolate. Wherefore 
his holiness, rendering all due commendation to the said prelates for the pastoral 
zeal wherewith they bave endeavoured to prevent the catholics committed to 
their care from unlawfully entering into the marriage-bond with acatholics, 
has earnestly exhorted them in the Lord, that hereafter also they would dili- 
gently and prudently labour for the same end; he has also in the same letters com- 
manded some things which appeared useful for mitigating the difficulties of the 
said bishops, and which might tend more easily to bring back w a better mind 
and to a salutary repentance those catholics who fall into such unlawful marriages. 
At the same time he has declared, that he entertains a strong hope, not only that the 
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bishops will religiously obey those pontifical rescripts, but also that the most serene 
king himself, according to his justice and indulgence to his catholic subjects, will not 
be offended, if the shepherds of souls, yielding cordial compliance to his majesty in 
civil matters, yet in this business, which touches the very sanctity of marriage, and 
refers to the religious duties of the married parties, should observe the saered rules 
of the catholic religion. Both which hopes the supreme pontiff ardently cherishes, 
whilst at the same time he wishes, that in this instruction some things should be 
communicated to the aforesaid bishops, the indulgence or toleration of which he has 
decreed with respect to the same matter. And first, with respect to marriages whieh, 
in the four dioceses of Cologne, 'Treves, Paderborn, and Munster, have hitherto been 
entered into without the form prescribed by the council of Trent, our most holy 
lord has already intimated in those his letters to the bishops, that he will delegate to 
them suitable faculties, by which, in great part at least, the evils thence arising may 
be remedied. ‘To wit, the supreme pontiff, bearing in mind that he is the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, who came to seek and to save that which was lost, has had respect to 
the unhappy condition of those catholics who, living in a marriage (conjugio) null 
before God and the church, but valid before the civil laws of the land, are involved 
in great difficulty as to the possibility of becoming better, and moved by pity towards 
them, has determined to open to them a more easy way to repentance. ‘Therefore, 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, and the Bishops of 'Treves, Paderborn, and Munster, it 
is signified by this instruction, that his holiness endows them with the necessary and 
fitting authority, by virtue of which each of them may, as delegates of the apostolic 
see, confirm in his own diocese, and also radically heal, marriages entered into be- 
tween a catholic and acatholic party up to the day of the reception of the present 
instruction, and which are void, because in contracting them the form prescribed by 
the council of ‘Trent has not been observed. And, inasmuch as some of the mixed 
marriages hitherto contracted are void, on account of other canoniec impediments, 
which also stood in their way, therefore our most holy lord gives in addition to the 
same four bishops full power, by which each of them, as delegate of the apostolic see, 
may in his own diocese give dispensation from these impediments, provided that the 
question be about those impediments from which the apostolic see has, for grave 
reasons, been accustomed to give dispensation, and provided that the dispensation 
itself appertain to the healing of mixed marriages contracted there up to the present 
time. Which power of authority his holiness therefore the more readily delegates to 
the said bishops, because he entertains a peculiarly high opinion of their virtues, and 
fully trusts that they will use such ample power with the utmost prudence. And, 
moreover, the supreme pontiff declares, that the said bishops may exercise all this 
power through other suitable ecclesiastic persons, to be by them specially appointed 
as sub-delegates. There are some things, however, respecting the exercise of this 
authority, of which his holiness commands that the bishops and their sub-delegates 
be admonished. In the first place, then, they are in each case to examine, whether 
the marriage which was null can be renewed by a new signification of consent by 
both parties; namely, by that sort of signification which is made in the proper 
manner, and which is preceded by the cautions usually required by the holy see in 
the case of mixed marriages. And they are to procure this renewal of consent then, 
when, after diligently weighing all the circumstances of each particular case, they 
think that there is no danger of a more grave evil in demanding and accomplishing 
it; but if, on the other hand, they know that these grave evils may reasonably be 
feared, then it will be lawful for them to heal the marriage at the root. Secondly, 
that, as often as in cases of this kind they heal the marriage at the root, they are by 
all means bound to admonish the catholic party of the heinousness of the crime com- 
mitted, and to impose a salutary penance for the said sin; and in the first place to 
exhort him in the Lord diligently to fulfil the obligations incumbent upon him, 
especially that which respects the catholic education of children of both sexes. In 
the third place, that the bishops and their sub-delegates abstain from imprudently 
confirming marriages which it is foreseen will soon be dissolved, so far as the civil 
law is concerned, by a sentence of a lay magistrate pronouncing a divorce between 
the parties. Our most holy lord has decreed, that this indulgence is to be granted 
to catholics who, in the aforesaid four dioceses, have, up to the present time, con- 
tracted with aecatholics such illicit and at the same time null marriages, that they may 
be the more easily brought back to the way of salvation. But the same measure of 
indulgence is by no means to be extended to those who in the time to come shall dare 
to enter into mixed and null marriages, since the very hope of an easy remedy will 
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encourage many to commit sin. But his holiness, in the letters already mentioned 
addressed to the same bishops, has already declared, that mixed marriages hereafter 
contracted in the aforesaid dioceses (i. e., from the 2dth of March, 1230, ) « shall be 
true and valid marriages, although they are contracted without the form prescribed 
by the council of ‘Trent, prov ided, however, that no other canonie separative impedi- 
ment prevent, The supreme pontiff knows, indeed, thatthe origin of those severe 
troubles, in which those four bishops are at present involved, is, that some catholics, 
basely demented by a mad love, wish to contract marriages with acatholics related to 
them, and vex the priests refusing to connive at them in this matter. His holiness, 
however, exhorts the prelates themselves in the Lord, that to their wickedness they 
would in their pastoral duties oppose their own firmness, and would rather use ail 
diligence to recal such persons to a better mind, But if in any case, when thiese 
paternal endeavours of the sacred pastors have proved vain, a catholic person cannot 
be diverted from his purpose of entering into marriage with an acatholie relation, 
and the impediment, the relaxation of which is required for the valid contracting ot 
the marriage, relate only to the remoter degrees, as the third or fourth degree, either 
of consanguinity or affinity, or to spiritual relationship, (that, however, being ex- 
cepted which interposes between the sponsor and the godchild,) or, finally, to the 
impediment of public decency arising from espousals ;* then it will be necessary for 
the bishop himself to consider, whether there be a just and urgent cause for granting 
the dispensation; namely, such as will have respect, not only to private individuals, 
but to the public interest of the catholic religion, and he ought at the same time, with 
fervent prayers, implore the light of the Holy Spirit, that so he may in a matter of 
such moment take that council which he thinks most expedient in the Lord. But 
if any of the four often-mentioned bishops, moved by the gravity of the cause, should 
grant a dispensation from any of the aforesaid degrees (not, however, from any other 
degrees, nor from any other impediment,) for the contracting of a mixed marriage, 
of this the supreme pontiff will never by any act of his approve ; he will, however, 
tolerate it with a patient, though unwilling mind, provided a dispensation of this 
kind be given by the bishop within the time hereafter to be defined, and with the 
observance of some other things in like manner to be declared. ‘To wit, in the first 
place, inasmuch as the other faculties which the apostolic see has been accustomed to 
delegate to the said bishops, in the matter of marriages between catholics, have been 
limited to a term of five years, his holiness also declares, that the aforesaid tole- 
rance is to last for five years only, beginning from this 27th day of March, 1830, and 
that in such a manner that when the faculties, usually delegated for marriages be- 
tween catholics, shall be granted again for another five years, “this tolerance is not on 
that account to be conside red as prolonged, unless it be repeated by some new act, 
and in express words. Moreover, our most holy lord has decreed, in the second 
place, that as often as a dispensation for a mixed marriage is sought from the degrees 
comprehended within the said tolerance, the bishop cannot grant it until he shall 
first have instructed the catholic party what is the sentence of the canons respecting 
mixed marriages of this kind, paternally and diligently exhorted him religiously to 
observe the same, and first admonished him of the most grievous wickedness of which 
he will be guilty before God, if he will dare to contract a marriage of this kind, not 
prefacing it with the suitable caution concerning the entire education of the chil- 
dren of both sexes in the sanctity of the catholic religion. ‘Thirdly, if in any other 
case (which may God avert) the bishop, having eflected nothing by such like instruc- 
tion and advice, should think it right to yield to necessity, and to grant a dispensa- 
tion, although that suitable caution respecting the catholic education of the children 
de not intervene, his holiness decrees, that then even the bishop himself cannot grant 
the dispensation, unless by a written diploma, or by letters given to the catholic 
party, in which, in plain words, it is declared, that the impediment preventing the 
marriage is in that case relaxed only for the prevention of greater scandals; and, 
therefore, that though the marriage 1s true and valid, the catholic party sins most 
grievously by contracting it contrary to the rules of the catholic religion. Moreover, 
when this same illicit marriage shall be contracted in this manner, not only no 


* The ‘impedimentum publice honestatis’ may arise from various causes. The 
case here intended appears to be where one of the parties had been previously be- 
trothed to a relation of we — party, whom he now wishes to marry. See Concil. 
Trident. Sess. xxiv. cap. | 
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religious rite is to be mixed up with such marriage, but also every other act is to be 
avoided, whereby the priest might appear to approve it, as has been prescribed in the 
aforesaid letters of his holiness. After all, his holiness, prostrate at the foot of the 
cross, protests that he is moved, or more truly dragged, to the aforesaid tolerance for 
no other reason than this, lest more grave disadvantages should aecrue to the catholic 
religion. This tolerance will, however, abundantly satisfy the bishop in his con- 
science, if he should nevertheless do that which, after imploring the light of the 
Holy Spirit, he may think most expedient in the Lord, and religiously observe all 
other things which have been mentioned. Finally, his holiness admonishes the 
bishops, and earnestly conjures them in the Lord, that they would take good heed, 
lest, by their thus dealing with persons about to contract illicitly a mixed marriage, 
it should happen, that amongst the catholic people there be any undervaluing of the 
memory of those canons detesting such marriages, and of that most constant zeal with 
whieh the holy mother church endeavours to turn away her children from contractin 
them to the destruction of their souls. Hence it will be the duty of the bishops, and 
other sacred pastors subject to them, to attend to this with a more burning zeal for 
the future, that in the instruction of the catholics committed to their care, as well 
privately as publicly, they should prudently, but at the same time diligently, bring 
forward the doctrine and laws of the church pertaining to such marriages, and incul-. 
eate the duty of observing them. 
Rome, the 27th day of March, a.v. 1830. (Signed ) T. Anpant. 
Agrees with the original. 


( Signed ) Von Lamrarenr. 
Berlin, August 8, 1851. 
( To be continued. ) 


DEVOTIONAL WRITINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
NO. I. 


A COLLOQUY BETWEEN THE CRUCIFIED JESUS AND A SINNER, 


Mr. Evrror,—I here present the readers of the “ British Magazine” 
with a Devotional Tract, written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by a German of the order of the Carthusian friars. The 
name of this writer, according to a manuscript note affixed to my copy, 
was Jacobus de Gruyfrode,* who died 4.p. 1472. ‘The curious volume 
which contains this dialogue was printed at Paris, by Guido Mer- 
cator, A.D. 1497, and appears to have once belonged to a conventual 
library in France. As to the merits of the tract itself, your readers 
will be enabled to judge for themselves. It is almost literally ren- 
dered from the Latin, and appears to the translator to furnish @ very 
striking and original picture of Christ’s sufferings. ‘The protestant of 
the nineteenth century may here rejoice to see another additional 
proof that true devotion and true notions on the subject of its most 
essential verities might and did sometimes exist in that age of dark- 
ness which preceded the Reformation, and even amidst the gloomiest 
recesses of the Romish church; a conclusion which, although it does 
not justify that church, may teach us at least to hope, that even in its 
worst days there may have been, as in idolatrous Israel of old, a 
goodly remnant who did not bow the knee to Baal. 

To bibliographers, some little description of the rare volume from 
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® It should be Gruytrode.—Ep. 
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whence this tract is rendered may not be devoid of interest. The 
type is Gothic, and it bears upon the title-page the grotesque and rude 
device of Jehan. Petit, which may be seen in Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical 
Decameron.”” On the reverse of this is a very curious wood.cut, 
representing the crucifixion of Christ between the two thieves, &c. 
The size of the page isa 24mo. The colophon of the work is, how. 
ever, as follows:—“ Explicit dyalogus crucifixi sive Colloquiti pecca- 
toris et Crucifixi Jesu Christi, Impressus. Parisius In Campo. Gail- 
lardo A Magistro Guidone Mercatore. Anno Domini 1497. Die 
29 Marcij. Laus Deo.” 

Here, therefore, as in other instances, it appears that the device on 
the title-page is no certain indication of the printer, as it is sometimes 
supposed, it having been customary among the ancient printers to 
hang out a device much in the same manner as over the door of an 
hotel, where one sign may serve for several masters of the same inn. 
In some instances, the old sign was superseded. Mercator began to 
print A.p. 1484, but Jehan Petit about 1499. The first was, there- 
fore, clearly the printer; the latter, the publisher of the work before 
us. The colophon, be it observed, is the only sure evidence of the 
date of a work of this century. 


INCIPIT COLLOQUIUM, &c. 


Peccator. O most benignant Lord Jesu Christ! pardon, I beseech thee, thy 
most unworthy and miserable servant, who desires for a while to speak with 
thee, and of thee. 

Crucifirus. But who art thou? 

Peccator. A man and a sinner; one who has grievously and heedlessly 
rushed into all manner of miseries and pollutions ; and, what is far worse, 
one who is about to rush into eternal sorrows and miseries when the short 
term of this life is over. 

Crucifirus. Fear not this dreadful ruin; if now thou art willing truly to 
repent of past sins, and to abstain from these for the future. For I, rejoicing 
as I did in my blessedness, have descended from the royal throne of my ex- 
alted glory to endure immeasurable sorrows ; which I sustained freely in my 
flesh, in my mind, in my members, and in my senses, to the end that I might 
deliver thee from the eternal wretchedness of hell, and bestow upon thee the 
perpetual bliss of heaven. Doubt not, therefore, that I will forget all thy 
offences, so that thou becomest willing to forget thy evil desires and corrupt 
habits. I will forget, I say, and I will blot out, thy iniquities, and, as far as 
the east is from the west, I will remove them from thee, and I will cleanse thee 
from thy sin; neither will I cease until I shall accomplish that perfect work, 
that where sin abounded, grace may much more abound. But I wish to be 
the object of love and of hope. 1 wish to be supplicated with groanings and 
tears; no melody is sweeter to my ears. 

Peccator. O thou crucified Jesus! I know that I am dearer to thee than to 
myself, for | am always dear to thee; who, as it is written, lovest all things 
and hatest nothing which thou hast made. But man is not always as dear to 
himself as to thee, for he who loveth iniquity hateth his own soul. 

Cracifizus, This | have shewed by the continued sorrows of my whole cru- 
cified life. If, indeed, I received the cross of my passion in the womb of my 
mother, | also continually bore it in my heart, and confirmed it by much bodily 
austerity. Hence, to shew forth the immensity of my soul’s grief at the 
final period of my passion, | was willing to sweat blood in all my members, 
and to reveal by slow methods to my faithful ones that secret of my cru- 
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cifixion which lay hid within me from the womb of my mother. Thus it 
became me to act as to my departure by a death which was always hanging 
over me. 

Peccator. O good Jesu! attend to that bloody sweat, by which thou wert 
stained and reddened in all thy members, and thy whole blessed soul suffered ; 
for that suffering was in every part of thy body, and in the whole life of that 
body. But tell me what thou askest of me for so great a grief endured for me 
continually. 

Crucifizus. Only that thou wouldest love me. For therefore did I endure 
my passion, that | might purchase this love. 

Peccator. Thou art evidently a God most deserving of love; for thou art 
good in thyself, and no one is good but God only. Thou art also a God that 
deliverest from the power of the devil and his service, a God pardoning sins 
which none besides could pardon, loving those that love thee, hearing those 
who supplicate, as it is said, “‘ I love, because the Lord hath heard.” More- 
over, thou deservest to be loved, inasmuch as thou art the torch of charity, 
coming into the world for the purpose of kindling and inflaming the frigid-and 
the lukewarm, according to that saying, “1 have come that they might have 
life ;” in other words, grace for the present, and glory in more abundance for 
the future. 

Crucifizus. Surely there is nothing which should so enkindle the divine fire 
within thy heart, as the continual consideration and rumination of that word 
of mine, ‘‘ I have come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly ;” and that similar declaration, “‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” 

Peccator. Truly poor and wretched is he in whose heart the fire of love is 
not kindled, when he considers those things in which the charity of God is so 
loftily apparent. But, O thou only begotten Son of God! suffer not my heart 
to be thus bound with heavy ice, but rather having thy pity, and whilst re- 
membering thy words, and becoming like snow when it dissolves under a fer- 
vent sun, may I be able to say with the royal prophet, ‘“* My heart is even 
like melting wax.” 

Crucifizus. Human impiety, before my passion, assumed a reason for ingra- 
titude ; for its language was, ‘‘ Man was created, but not redeemed. I am 
no more indebted to God than other creatures are, for he spake and I was 
made. He laboured no more in my creation than in that of any other of the 
brute animals.” But now the iniquitous mouth of those who speak thus is 
shut up, and there is no longer any place for ingratitude; for | have laboured 
more in the sole redemption of man than in the whole fabric of the world. 
From a lord I was transformed to a servant; from being rich I became poor; 
from being the Word I became flesh ; from being the Son of God I became the 
Son of Man, I sustained the shame of reproaches. I had to suffer men who 
betrayed me in my actions, contradicted me in my words, mocked me in my 
troubles, the necessities of the flesh, the horror of death, the ignominy of the 
cross, 

Peccator. O how stupendous this love! What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his sorrows. 

Crucifirus. Although thou rememberest how much I, the Lord of majesty, 
the Son of God,sustained for thee, and although thou wert able to give thy- 
self a thousand times to death, yet this would not suffice to maxe me an equal 
return, For the estimation of a benefit so great admits no interchange of 
compensation. 

Peccator. In order that I may be informed how much I owe unto thee, the 
Lord of glory, who didst shut up thy soul to death, that I might enjoy the 
blessedness which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, enumerate to me, I be- 
seech thee, the reasons on account of which thy most holy soul was conti- 
nually affected with a punishment so grievous; for thou hast said, that in the 
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womb of thy blessed mother thou didst receive the cross of thy passion, and 
didst continually bear it. 

Crucifieus. To the end that thou mayest, by love and compassion, become 
an acceptable offering to God, altogether kindled by the fire of charity, and 
having all the rust and scoria of sin consumed and devoured, consider dili- 
gently with a lively heart how I endured a twofold martyrdom,—the one in 
the body, the other in my soul or spirit. 

Attend first to my corporeal martyrdom. Hard or penal as the passion of 

any martyr may have been, what could it be in comparison of mine? This | 
willingly prove to thee from authority, as well as from the sign and reason of 
the thing. First, from authority. For I myself, crying out in the greatness 
of my pangs, said, “QO! all ye that pass by the way, attend and see if there 
is any sorrow like unto mine;” as if by that exclamation | indicated that 
there was none. Secondly, this is evident from the sign; for never were 
there seen so many signs in the martyrdom of any one as in my passion, and 
this for the purpose of shewing its severity and penal character. Witness 
how the sun was darkened, the earth shaken, &c., as if with sorrowful 
clamours they felt a holy compassion, bewailing me as the Son of God upon 
the cross. For the creature was not able to bear the injury done to the 
Creator. Thus was the malignity of those human hearts rendered apparent, 
which would not be rent with compassion, nor moved with piety at my death. 
Thirdly, I prove to thee the bitterness of my passion from reason: my tem- 
perament being most noble, not only on account of the incorruption of the 
tlesh, but from the very proportionable union or admixture of its elemental 
qualities; for 1 took the uncorrupt flesh of the virgin in order that it might 
be free from all original sin; i.e., inordinate concupiscence; but with such 
a temperament agrees also the comeliness of beauty, and the firmness of for- 
titude. The more, therefore, that a man is compounded and conceived in the 
requisite proportions of the elemental qualities of his nature, so much the 
more difficult and violent is their dissolution. Hence it is evident that the 
separation of my soul and body was of a more penal kind than other deaths 
are. The more free from all spot of sin my most blessed flesh was, so much 
the more for that reason was it capable of suffering torment. 

Concerning my spiritual martyrdom, what I suffered in my soul, thou 
oughtest to know, as I said before, that this began in me when I was first 
conceived in the womb of my mother, and my soul was infused into my body, 
and endured hardships without any interval during thirty-three-and-a-half 
years, even until the period when body and soul were separated upon the 
cross. Hence, whilst | was yet in my mother’s womb, I was constituted a 
martyr. Never, indeed, even for one moment, was my spirit free from the 
most bitter martyrdom. For whatever I suffered on the night when I was 
betrayed, and on the following day when I was put to death, with the 
mockery of insult and of spitting, the bitter cup of gall, the nailing and the 
extension on the cross, &c., my most holy soul had sustained already to the 
fullest extent. But most of all, | would have thee consider what an excessive 
object of my sorrows were those darts of uttermost anguish which pierced the 
blessed virgin, my mother, who, having that perfect love which became so ex- 
cellent a mother, in respect to my sufferings, grieved on account of them all as 
a woman ought to grieve. And each of my mother’s sorrows continually 
pierced my own mind. Whence the maternal cross bestowed upon me a new 
cross. 

Another object of my continued grief were the martyrdoms which at any 
time had been committed, or were yet to be borne by any of my elect for me. 
Know, then, of a truth, that all those punishments, which from Adam even 
to the last man who shall be born at the end of the world, whatever it be 

that a man hath suffered, or shall suffer, in body or in mind, whether it be 
sadness, tribulation, persecution, or misery,—all these things I suffered most 
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fully in my own soul; and from my compassion they wounded me more, and 
caused me to encounter a sharper trial than any one could now possibly suffer, 
to whom they brought no penal anguish. And there are two reasons which 
will yield a testimony as to this truth. The one is, that in the glass of my 
divinity | contemplated, as if they were ever before me, all things created or 
to be created, the past, present, or future ; and therefore, from the first instant 
of my soul’s infusion into my body, | began always to see all my future punish- 
ments, even until the hour when I gave up the ghost upon the cross. What- 
soever, also, all my elect have suffered at any time, from the beginning of the 
world, and whatsoever of suffering is yet reserved for those who shall here- 
after be born into the world, all this I myself suffered in the strength of my 
human soul; and for this very reason | was more specially and heavily 
tormented in my spirit than any one can be in his body, at the time that he 
is crucified, or called to suffer. 

The other cause which occasioned me to feel such a penalty in my spirit 
was, my overflowing love. For love generates sadness and grief of soul, 80 
that the greater and the more intense thy love is to me, so much the ‘more is 
thy soul crucified on account of my passion and death. And because I always 
loved thee, and every man, incomparably more than any one can love himself, 
therefore I sustained spiritually a greater penalty, by reason of what any one 
might have suffered, or was suffering, or was about to suffer, upon earth, even 
to the end of time. Thou knowest that when Paul consented .o the murder 
and stoning of Stephen, and persecuted the Christians, | said to him, “‘ Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” even although in his own person he did not per- 
secute me, but in that of my beloved friends. Whatsoever of good or evil any 
one doeth to my friends, he doeth to me. And this proceeds from the great 
love which I bear to men. Thus, then, thou art able to consider for what 
reason my passion exceeded in punishment all the sufferings that have ever 
been or could be endured; for | suffered in body and in soul, and without any 
fault, and in a delicate nature; and during the lengthened period of thirty- 
three years, I endured in my spirit my own martyrdom and that of my elect. 
Laurence, for one night, was roasted upon a gridiron; Bartholomew was 
flayed for one day; Catherine, for one hour, was whirled upon the wheel. 
All these things never injured any one of these persons so much in their 
own bodies, as they crucified me in my soul during the space of thirty-three 
years. Isaiah observes, “‘ Truly, he bore our griefs, and he carried our 
sorrows.” And, therefore, | was never able to smile, but often to weep; and 
[ appeared as if fifty years old when I was scarcely thirty; which resulted 
from the continual sadness that I unceasingly wore on account of my future 
passion, and the passion of my elect, things which were always clearly 
beheld, and sorrowfully carried about with me, by the force of the imagination. 
Often did | say to my Father, “Many are my groanings, and my heart is 
sad.” ‘To thee, also, | now say, thy compassion and love towards me should 
be moved, for my life languished in grief, and my spirit in lamentations. 

Peceator. O good Jesus! since I have heard and understood, of acertainty, 
the abyss of anguish and woe which thy most holy soul endured, as well as 
the sorrows and sufferings of thy body, I conclude that no mind can think of 
them sufficiently. But a most profound question now agitates my mind— 
viz., how sadness, penalty, or grief, could possibly happen to thy blessed soul, 
when that soul was always in the highest delight from the contemplation of 
the Divinity; which is a sight so lovely to contemplate, that if those who are 
suffering the punishments of hell were able to view God's countenance, as the 
blessed spirits do in the kingdom of heaven, they could no more suffer any 
torment of grief or sadness, either from the infernal fire, or from the aspect of 
devils. 

Crucifizus. True it is, that my pure and blessed soul was glorified, although 
my body was mortal; for my soul, from the instant of its conception and 
afterwards, at all times, even when on the cross and in the limbo of hell, was 
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in the same state of glory, gladness, and delight, as to its superior powers, 
that it is now in heaven sitting at the right hand of the Father. But in its 
inferior powers—that is, in its imaginative estimate of things, and in its other 
lower faculties—it was in a state of continued and persevering sadness from 
the causes before mentioned. Still, that was not naturally possible that in 
one and the same soul at the same time so much gladness and sorrow should 
coexist, but it was a miraculous thing; for, according to the course of nature, 
gladness and delight expel sadness and sorrow, and they do not exist as 
partners in the same soul. To understand these points more clearly, know 
that the fountain and origin of all my sorrows was, that high and ineffable 
divine dispensation, by which there was a barrier set up within me, that there 
might be no influx of the glory and fruition, which were in the superior 
faculties of my soul,—for otherwise these would have overflowed the inferior 
faculties, and no pain could have been experienced,—but because that influx 
was of necessity prohibited, therefore it was that I had perfect enjoyment as 
to the superior faculties, and perfect suffering, and most vehement affliction, 
in the operation of the inferior powers. Thus, in a miraculous manner, the 
paternal power united the highest grief to the highest sweetness, and the most 
consummate authority was blended with the most consummate weakness ; 
forasmuch as the influx just alluded to was so prohibited in me that its course 
was preternatural. It is indeed, according to the course of nature, to be ex- 
pected that the superior faculties should overflow and reach the inferior, and, 
on the other hand, that the inferior should make an impression on the superior ; 
and just as that dispensation was the more wonderful, so the grief which | 
suffered was the more acute and intense. Thou knowest, also, that 1 kept my 
nature in its full strength, even to the time of my passion, and from that time 
even to the final moment of death. Whence it follows, that | suffered the 
more painfully on that account. 

Peecator. O Lord Jesus! who didst lay down thy life for us, he is evidently 
worthy of death who refuses to live for thee ; and he is dead while he liveth 
who, for the purpose of remembering thy continued and most bitter passion, 
doth not bear in his body the marks which represent thy crucifixion, by the 
bitterness of repentance, and who doth not crucify himself to thee upon the 
altar of his heart, by making for himself a cross in the reprehension of carnal 
pleasures. 

Crucifizus, “ He who is willing to come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 

Peccator, O Jesu! the virtue and wisdom of God, give me an understanding 
of these words. 

Crucifirus. In these my words I have proposed three things to the reason- 
able man, made in the image of God—viz., servitude, vileness, and austerity. 
Servitude is shewn in the denial of himself; vileness, in bearing the cross ; 
austerity, in imitation of me. So that he who by disobedience hath fallen 
from the state of a threefold felicity, being humbled by the affliction of a three- 
fold misery, should rise again by obedience; for man fell from himself, from 
the society of angels, and from the vision of God ; that is, from liberty, from 
dignity, from beatitude, Let him hear, therefore, my counsel, to the end that, 
denying himself on his own will, he may recover his liberty by taking up his 
cross ; that is, by choosing to be accounted vile by others, he may recover the 
society of angels, following me, by imitating the marks of my passion, in order 
that, by the chastisement of the flesh, he may recover the vision of my 
purity. 

Peccator. Truly itis worthy and just, yea, necessary, that they who wish to 
reign with thee should suffer with thee; that they who wish to enjoy thee 
should imitate thee. 

Crucifizus. Happy is it that thou hast this opinion of thy proper state. Happy, 
yea, unspeakably happy, is he who often recollects how narrow and arduous, 
how bitter and rugged, is the way that leadeth to life; for it was needful for 
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me to suffer, in order that I might enter into my glory. If thus I purchased 
my own glory, who shall attain to that without some cost? No other way, 
then, is there by which the celestial reward is reached, except through labours 
and afflictions. That rich man who did not chastise himself with penitential 
labours in this world is punished in hell. But the poor man, miserable as he 
was in the sorrow and toil of this life, hath obtained the crown of eternal 
lory. 

' Peecator. Alas! that I should be enticed by the sweetness of carnal plea- 
sures, and be deceived by the vanity of worldly delights; I who ought to 
imitate thee. Had I often bewailed and wept on account of these things, 
then would my spirit also have rejoiced. Mary, the virgin mother, once 
exulted in her song; and yet, O how often did the sword pass through her 
soul! John, the exemplar and herald of penitence, exulted once in the womb, 
but very soon after, as is justly believed, he lamented. 

Crucifirus, 1, when hanging on the cross, promised no pardon unless to him 
who exists on the cross. On the cross they exist who crucify the flesh with 
its vices and lusts. On the cross, also, I prayed only for those who sinned 
ignorantly, not for those who sin knowingly; for as long as they are in this 
state, they are beyond the embraces of the crucified one, even of me, who with 
my hands stretched out on the cross embraced all for whom I suffered. If, 
therefore, thou wishest to ascend after me, and to reign with me in heaven, it 
is necessary that thou shouldst follow me by the way of the cross, through 
which I entered into my glory. Hope not for a better way. Whither I have 
gone before thou mayest follow. In wandering away from my track, thou 
assuredly perishest. Attend diligently, in order to know the way by which 
thou canst ascend to heaven. In coming into the world, 1 descended by a 
ladder having three steps. ‘The first of these was humility ; whence it is said 
of me, “ Ye shall find the child,” &c.; the next, poverty, because it foliows in 
the same passage, ‘‘ wrapped in swaddling-clothes.” Bilterness is also im- 
plied in the expression, ‘‘ Lying in a manger.”” And by these steps I after- 
wards returned to heaven. These were denoted by the renowned apostle 
Paul, writing thus of me: “He emptied his very self.” Behold the step of 
poverty— taking the form of a servant.” Behold the step of humility—* be- 
coming obedient unto death.” Behold the step of bitterness. But whither 
has that scale of degrees led me? Hear what follows: ‘‘ Therefore also God 
hath exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name.” There- 
fore they are foolish and insane who wish by a ladder, having the contrary 
degrees, to ascend after me—viz., by riches, delights, and honours; for this 
leads to hell, as the first does to heaven, 

Peccator. Great is the abuse of servants who are banqueting and resting, 
whilst their Lord is suffering and labouring. 

Crucifizus. Whosoever recollects that passion of mine is ashamed to follow 
after bodily voluptuousness. The memory of my crucifixion crucifies all vices. 
Whilst the sufferings which I endured are contemplated, all carnal and 
worldly delights are despised, which, if thou desirest to conquer without 
difficulty, it behoves thee devotedly to recollect my passion, and in that most 
sweetly delighting, to adhere affectionately to my wounds; yea, if it be thy 
desire to injure and resist the devil, who especially persecutes the religious, 
thou shouldest daily remember it with devotion, and thus drive him away from 
thee with his temptations. Itis, moreover, needful that the example and simili- 
tude of my crucifixion should be impressed upon the manners of those who 
for their protection impress the sign of my cross upon their foreheads; and 
that they should live according to his law in the profession of whose faith 
they carry arms. Otherwise, in vain does he bear the character of a king 
whose precept is not observed. Nor is it right that any one should guard him- 
self by the sign of one whose authority he does not obey. 

Peccator. O holy Jesus ! wouldst thou vouchsafe to grant me, whilst I listen, 
a still greater joy, by enumerating to me, a most unworthy sinner as I am, 
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the other benefits arising from the daily remembrance of thy most holy 


passion. 

Crucifizus. The memory of my death should be kept by thee on the altar 
of thy mind, as a subject of daily meditation, and this for many reasons :-— 
‘irst, because thou art able to do nothing that is more grateful to me than to 
exercise thy heart upon this most sacred subject, if thou doest it with love, 
with compassion, with veneration, and with imitation. Of this thou canst 
not doubt, it being certified by many scriptural authorities. But I admonish 
thee to seal upon thy soul my penal love and loving penalty, and to return 
me thanks, saying, “ Place me as a seal upon thy heart ;” as if I should say, 
** Love me as I love thee.” Remember not only what great things I have 
done for thee, but what hard and unworthy treatment I have borne on thy 
account; and see if thou dost not act iniquitously towards me if thou lovest 
me not. For who loves thee as 1 do? Who desires thus to be the object of 
thy love as myself? Therefore place me as a seal upon thy heart, that thou 
mayest love me with all thy strength ; and upon thy arm, that what is pleasing 
unto me thou mayest perform with entire delight ; and again, upon thy heart, 
that it may be preferred to every thing that is most dear, and that thy love 
towards me may be always more and more. 

Secondly, My passion deserves to be remembered by thee continually, 
because by this thou art graciously introduced to the divine love. Through 
this it was that I discovered to thee the abundance of my delight. Love de- 
serves a recompence. Understand what I say; | have been unwilling to 
redeem man for a price, forasmuch as man thus frequently redeems man 
from captivity ; nor yet even with the price of silver and gold, for thus sheep 
and oxen are redeemed; but with the price of my own blood, that so my 
own affection might far outweigh the price of the thing purchased. Lest, 
therefore, thou undervaluest thy dignity, consider frequently thy price. If 
with silver and gold I could have redeemed man, it might be possible to sup- 
pose that the human soul admits of a comparison with temporal riches. That 
which is redeemed is more precious than that by which it is redeemed. 
Therefore thy soul is more precious than my blood. 

Thirdly, My passion must be remembered as an incitement to devotion. 
For this reason, Samson found the comb of honey in the mouth of the dead 
lion. But I am the Lion of the tribe of Judah, in whose death is found that 
comb of devotion, whence the human spirit is refreshed. Oh! wouldst thou 
but attentively think in what manner, when I was upon the cross, my mouth 
appeared gaping open like that of a man half dead, and my tongue bloody, if 
thou hast not an iron heart, it must be melted with compassion and devotion. 

Fourthly, The fourth fruit of the memory of my passion is, that it contains 
a strong defence against enemies ; whence my apostle Peter observes, “ Christ 
having suffered in the flesh, arm yourselves also with the same mind;” and 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Enter ye into the rock ;” as a soldier who is not able to resist in 
the field takes refuge in the camp. In short, the enemy will gain no advan- 
tage over him who every day delights in the exercise of remembering my 

on. 

Fifthly, Because in no other exercise is a man so meritoriously enriched ; 
for the foundation of all grace, and the root of merit, consists in the grief of 
body and soul which I endured on the cross. Wherefore my elect apostle 
saith, “‘ | determine to know nothing but Christ, and him crucified ;” and the 
devoted son of my blessed mother, Bernard, observes, ‘The sum of my 
philosophy is, to know Christ Jesus and him cracified.”” But it ought to be 
a subject of sorrow to thee, that the enemies of my cross are so many. For 
the lovers of pleasure are my persecutors, they are guilty of my death, not as 
the authors or abettors, but as the despisers of it. Such make void, as to 
themselves, the merits of my passion; render themselves unworthy of celes- 

tial benediction and heavenly glory ; and by living voluptuously, shew that 
they have no esteem for my sufferings; trample me under foot as the Son of 
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(jod, and pour contempt upon the Spirit of grace. A carnal life is an injury 
done to God ; it is the renunciation of my cross, and heaps contumely upon 
the whole Trinity. 

The sixth reason ts, the alleviation of labour and sorrow which occurs in 
the way of penitence, and in the religious life; for the devoted soldier feels 
not his own wounds when he looks upon those of a kind general. But I have 
despised all earthly good things, that | might make it manifest that these 
things ought to be despised; and I have sustained all adverse things, that | 
might teach that these things ought to be sustained. 

Seventhly, The memory of my passion is the extinction of all carnal desires. 
For the sight of my passion mortifies whatever is carnal. 

K ighthly , Compunction and penitence on account of sin are excited by the 

same means. For who does not deeply sorrow when he recollects that his 
sins were so odious to God the Father, that for the blotting out of these he 
was willing that his beloved Son should be crucified and put to death, 

Ninthly, The ninth reason is, that hereby a good hope and faith may be 
begotten. For in my cross the sinner has a refuge, even as a homicide when 
he flees to a cemetery. There is nothing so deadly which may not be cured 
by my death. The sentence of thy eternal punishment | have changed into 
the crucifixion of my body. For l—in the sentence which Pilate gave against 
me, taking the person of all sinners upon myse ‘If—I was adjudged to death for 
all sinners, in order to e xpiate the sins under which the *y had long laboured. 

Peceator. O good Jesu! | am all attention; and I am now brought to the 
reflection, by what thou sayest, that although this sentence against thee was 
most perverse, and indeed execrable, inasmuch as man hath no power over 

God, the guilty over the just, nevertheless, as far as it regarded ourselves, it 
was exceedingly useful and profitable, and was therefore a sentence that may 
be termed amiable as well as venerable, since it altogether revoked the sen- 
tence pronounced for sin against the first man. For a grievous sentence of 
exclusion was then declared, as it is written, “God drove him forth from 
the paradise of delights, and placed an angel to guard the way of the tree of 
life.’ But thy felicitous and much-to-be-honoured sentence it is which recals 
the exile; though at the same time, by this sentence, the Son is treated as a 
servant by the husbandmen of the vineyard under the Mosaic law, and injuri 
ously thrust out of his inheritance ; whence the apostle saith, ‘ Jesus, that he 
might sanctify us, suffered without the gate ; and well is it said without, since 
it was to bring us back, for we have an entrance within by his blood. But, 
oh! most pious Jesus, I entreat thee from my innermost soul, by those sorrows 
which, like so many exquisitely sharp arrows, struck thy most gracious heart, 
and the heart of thy blessed virgin-mother, at the hearing of that condemning 
sentence, that I may be accounted worthy of acquittal in the hour of my 
death, and in the day of the last judgment, and so escape the bitter word of 
that sentence of eternal condemnation which thou wilt then thunder forth against 
the reprobates, saying, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

Crucifieus, Happy i is the man whose memory never loses sight of the final 
judgment; so that by the fear of this event he restrains his life from depravity, 
and from carnal pleasure. And certainly that judgment ought to be dreaded 
in which all things will be made manifest without witnesses, where the host 
o all the angels and saints shall stand around, and every creature shall 
tremble with surpassing fear before my tribunal! What then will they have 
to say, who during this little season have lived negligently and slothfully! 
l am waiting, however, for your repentance, and I[ invite you all to my kingdom, 
shall one day demand of you the reason for this your negligence, and shall 

say unto you, I stooped from my glory; for you | was conversant upon earth ; 
for you | was scourged ; for you | was spat upon ; for you | was smitten on 
the face ; for you I was condemned unjustly ; for you I was crucified ; for 
you I was suspended on the wood, fed with hone y, and tasted the vinegar ;— 
all this I did that I might make you holy. I have called you all bre thren ; 
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I have presented you to my Father ; | have sent you the Holy Spirit; to you 
I have opened my Paradise. What more could I have done that L have not 
done, in order that ye might be saved. Tell me, O ye sinners, what ye have 
suffered for me, who, righteous as | was, endured so much on your behalf. 
These, indeed, will be the proper subjects of inquiry at that day of judgment. 

Peccator. Alas! what a miserable sinner I am! What can I say, or what 
can I do? since I am unable to perform anything that is good in the sight of 
so great a Judge. 

Crucifirus. Whilst thou hast time, amend thy life; change thy manners ; by 
resisting, conquer evil temptations ; punish thy past offences with tears ; here 
let thy sin have thyself fora punisher, in order that hereafter thou mayest 
have me, not for a Judge, but a Saviour. If thou wilt do these things faith- 
fully, thou shalt be secure in that terrible day. Nor let the magnitude of thy 
sins affright thee ; for | am more merciful than thou art sinful. Thy misery 
indeed is great, but my mercy is infinite. If thou art a sinful man, I am 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. I have not come 
to call the just, but sinners. In short, thou wilt find in me more of mercy 
and affection than thou venturest to hope or to desire. E. B. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Vouraire! It is now a hundred years since that name first became 
a word of terror, and a watchword. [or more than a half a century 
it was never mentioned but as the subject of invective or of pane- 
gyric. ‘The contemporaries of the remarkable man who bore it all 
took part with his friends or foes; they could not be his judges, nor 
could the succeeding generation, who had grown up in the ranks of 
the hostile parties. But two generations have now elapsed since he 
was consigned to the tomb. His associates have all passed from the 
scene of life. The age in which he lived belongs to history. 
Though the last half century, rich as it has been in the greatest ev ents 
which have marked the progress of European society, has produced 
scarcely anything which was not in some way affected by his influ- 
ence, and though the effects of his influence are abundant still, his 
school may almost be said to have passed away. Infidelity, as it exists 
in thinking and influential minds, has assumed a different character ; 
the fire which he kindled and supplied has burned out; the few who 
are still satisfied to be regarded as admirers of his opinions in matters 
relating to religion, are men of antiquated feelings and commonplace 
minds, whose slender attainments, and still more slender understand- 
ings, have not enabled them to keep pace with the progress of opinion, 
but who, out of pure love of evil, are content to put up with an old- 
fashioned and exploded form of unbelief. The Christian, therefore, 
may now safely trust himself to speak and write of Voltaire. He is 
no longer tempted to look upon the “ philosophers’ as men from whom 
he has received a deep personal injury. Hecan think of them “ more 
in sorrow than in anger.’ While he abhors their principles, and 
turns with disgust from their practices, he can look with coolness upon 
their individual characters, and estimate with fairness the influence 
which they have exercised upon the condition and prospects of man- 
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A life of Voltaire would scarcely be suitable for the British Magazine. 
To be valuable, it must enter into details, and must consequently 
notice particulars to which it would not be proper to direct general 
attention. But there are some points respecting him which cannot 
be known too generally. His name is so often mentioned, he has 
come to be regarded so universally as the high priest of the infidelity 
of the eighteenth century, he was in fact so unquestionably the leader 
of the great attack on C hristianity which was carried on during that 
period, that his character has the strongest claim upon our notice, 
He has become much too eminent to be disposed of merely with a 
sneer or a shudder. His character and influence are important facts, 
which ought to be dealt with as facts, and which, when examined, 
will be found in a high degree instructive. He was the most conspi- 
cuous of the literati of the last century; he conducted the most suc- 
cessful attack which has been made on Christianity since the time of 
Mahomet. In estimating his talents and character, in tracing the causes 
of his celebrity, and examining the nature of the influence which has 
been exercised by his writings, we can scarcely be misemployed. 

I have said that there is no longer a school of Voltaire. Among 
educated people in this country, we rarely meet with any who are 
willing to avow a settled infidelity. 1 am not aware that we bave 
any living writer of the slightest lite ‘rary reputation who is known to 
have written against the divine authority of the gospel. ‘The unbe- 
lief of the deists and freethinkers is now left to the illiterate and 
vulgar. Even in France, the most common form in which infidelity 
presents itself is, not in a systematic adoption of speculative objections 
to revealed religion, but in mere ignorance, worldliness, and pro- 
fligacy. By the thinking men of that country, the position occupied 
by Voltaire and his associates is abandoned. ‘Those of them who are 
occupied by religious speculations, and are indisposed, as it is to be 
feared most of them are, to receive the gospel in its simplicity, have 
adopted some one or other of the modifications of German rationalism. 
They speak of the Bible with respect and eulogy, and explain away 
its essential peculiarities ; standing, in fact, in much the same relation 
to Christianity as the ancient philosophe rs did to paganism, Never- 
theless, the influence of Voltaire is felt as strongly as if his reputation 
were maintained by a school. Many of his notions have passed into 
the common stock of European opinions. Many of his principles 
have entered into the ve ry system of modern soc iety. Though now 
rarely presenting themselves in their original form, though constitut- 
ing invisible elements of new combinations, they are not less noxious. 
The poison has not been taken in sufficient que antity to cause imme- 
diate death ; but it is doing its work ; it is impairing the v igour, and is 
threatening to destroy the very existence, of the social body. 

rancois Marie Arouet de Voltaire was born at Chate ‘nay, Dear 
Paris, in 1694. His father, who held some lucrative employments, 
was able to procure him a liberal education. He was a pupil of the 
Jesuits, and gave early promise of the brilliant talents by which he 
afterwards attained reputation. His character soon deve loped itself; 
for one of his instructors is said to have predicted that he would one 
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day be the standard-bearer of infidelity in France. From his child- 
hood, his genius took the direction which it always retained. His 
first tragedy was composed in his nineteenth year, and in 1716 he was 
confined in the Bastille on a suspicion of having lampooned the govern. 
ment, He is supposed to have derived his early attachment to the 
drama from his instructors, who were engaged about this time in 
maintaining the lawfulness of the theatre against the Jansenists. 

While still a boy, he was admitted into the most polite and profi- 
gate society of Paris. As he advanced to manhood, his first years 
were passed in a struggle with his father. He was a second son, and 
was destined by his family to the profession of the law ; but his lively 
disposition revolted at so dull and unimaginative an employ, and he 
resolved to devote himself exclusively to the service of the muses. 
Upon the success of his C&dipus, in 1718, his father yielded to his 
wishes, and he was henceforth only the man of letters. 

Before we proceed further, it will be proper to notice the social and 

literary condition of France at the period at which Voltaire entered 
upon the business of life. ‘Till nearly the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the French literature was, perhaps, the least cultivated in 
western Europe. It then burst forth into sudden excellence, and in 
the course of a few years became, in many respects, the richest in the 
modern world. As is always the case, works of imagination led 
the movement, Dramatic poetry and eloquence at once reached 
perfection. Corneille and Pascal were succeeded by Racine and 
Bossuet, and every branch of eesthetics was soon cultivated with spirit 
and success. Social refinement, in which the nation had always 
taken the lead, kept pace with this increased activity in literature. 
The victories, and still more the diplomacy, of Louis XIV. extended 
the language and manners of France over the whole of Europe. And 
the superiority which she had obtained in arms and elegance was soon 
generally acknowledged in letters. 

This brilliant era is usually described as the age of Louis XIV. It 
began and ended with his reign. It was very greatly modified by the 
influence of his public and private character. He was the patron of 
art, and liberally encouraged the literary efforts which were calculated 
to reflect splendour on his government. But the ambition and bad 
faith so conspicuous in his administration, and the irregularities of his 
domestic life, exerted a fatal influence on the national character. He 
lived to taste the bitter fruits of his errors; and left behind him a 
government * without influence, and a people without morals, 





* Voici done, 4 vrai dire, l'état dans lequel Louis XIV. a laissé la France et le 
pouvoir: une société en grand développement de richesse, de force, d’activité in- 
tellectuelle en tout genre ; et 4 coté de cette société en progrés, un gouvernement 
essentiellement stationnaire, n’ayant aucun moyen de se renouveller, de s’adapter au 
mouvement de son peuple ; voué, apres un demi-siécle de grand éclat, a l'immobi- 
lité et a la faiblesse, et deja tombe, du vivant de son fundateur, dans une décadence 
que ressemblait presque a la dissolution. C'est 1a la situation ot s’est trouvée la 
France au sortir du dix-septiéme siécle, ct qui a imprimé a Tépoque suivante une 
direction et un caractére si différens.— Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 
Legon aiv, p. 405, Edit, 12mo. 
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The clergy of France, a numerous and powerful body, had largely 
contributed to the social and literary improvements of this period. 
Many of their number, distinguished for their piety or their learning, 
had done honour to their profession and their country. But the differ- 
ences which had arisen among them in the Jansenist controversy, 
and in their contests with the court of Rome, had greatly tended to 
diminish their influence, and expose the false position of the Gallican 
church. While the miserable system of patronage, which provided 
for the junior members of noble houses and the dependents of the 
great, by preferment in the church, without any reference to personal 
fitness or merit, from time to time introduced into the clerical body 
men who contributed to render religion itself contemptible, 

In the later years. of his reign, Louis XLV. had sought to make 
amends for the vices of his early life by a strict attention to the out- 
ward duties of religion. The favour of the monarch was extended 
only to the devout. Patronage was most surely obtained by the 
friends of the Jesuits. The unprincipled courtiers by whom he was 
surrounded cared little how they compassed the objects of their 
ambition, and were well content to cover their vices by a mask of 
hypocrisy, if such was the pleasure of the sovereign. But upon his 
death, a very different state of things succeeded. The regency of the 
profligate Duke of Orleans removed all constraint, and opened a 
different way to favour. The last years of Louis XIV. had operated 

much in the same way, with regard to religion in France, as the domi- 
nation of the puritans had, fifty years earlier, in England. A re- 
action took place at his death analogous to that which occurred in 
this country at the Restoration. The regent, and his infamous 
minister, the Cardinal Dubois, quickly broke down the decencies 
which formed the last barriers of morality, and opened a free career to 
the most unrestrained licentiousness. 
( To be continued. ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


Wet have seen in a former Number* what excellent appointments 
were made in the church on the eve of the Restoration and imme- 
diately after it, when the king, through his minister, consulted those 
in its highest seats respecting the persons to be raised to vacant dig- 
nities, and the places for which they were respectively best qualified. 
But, upon the Restoration, politics too soon interfered. There was a 
powerful party at home to be conciliated and rewarded for political 
services done in bringing about the king’s return. Strongly, mean- 
while, as they were opposed to episcopacy, to “the old diocesan 
frame,” and “ the ancient prelacy”’ altogether, the leaders of this party 
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* See British Magazine for May. 
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were to be offered bishoprics ; several sees were kept vacant for them 
in case they would conform; and if their party would have allowed 
them to overcome their scruples, the church was in imminent danger 
of seeing on the episcopal bench more than one who held no differ- 
ence in “ order” between the bishop and the presbyter, and would have 
“accepted of the place as described in the king’s declaration, and not 
as it stood before in England.’* And with regard tothe assignment 
of mee bishoprics, room was left, between political agents, for 
such considerations as Baxter represents were at work when Colonel 
Birch came to him, “as from the Lord Chancellor,’’ to persuade him 
to take the bishopric of Hereford.t He had bought the bishop's 
house at Whitburne,’’ says Baxter, “and thought to make a better 
bargain with me than with another; and therefore, finding that the Lord 
Chancellor intended me the offer of one, he desired it might be that.” 
“ The corypheeus of the presbyterian party,” meanwhile, himself refus- 
ing a bishopric, “lest he in a high manner should displease the brethren,’’t 
used, as we shall see, no small “ freedom” with the Chancellor—more, 
indeed, as he frankly acknowledges, than he “ expected should have 
any good success” —in the episcopal, or archiepiscopal, office of recom- 
mending persons for the vacant preferment.§ 


“The king brought with him from beyond the seas that council which had 
always attended him, and whose advice he had always received in his 
transactions of greatest importance. . . . . Of the council were the chancellor, 
the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Colepepper, and Secretary Nicholas, who 
lived in great unity and concurrence in the communication of the most secret 
counsels. There had been more of his council abroad with him, who... . 
were sometimes with him. .... The four nominated above were they who 
constantly attended, were privy to all his counsels, and waited upon him in 
his return. 

“The chancellor was the highest in place, and thought to be so in trust, 
because he was most in private with the king, had managed most of the 
secret correspondence in England, and all dispatches of importance had passed 
through his hands ; which he had hitherto been with the less envy, because 
the indefatigable pains he took were very visible; and it was as visible that 
he gained nothing by it. Besides, the friendship was so entire between 
the Marquis of Ormond and him, that no arts that were used could dissolve 
Me, 0: a8'6 The Marquis of Ormond was the person of the greatest quality, 
estate, and reputation, who had frankly engaged his person and his fortune 
in the king’s service from the first hour of the troubles. . . . . And having 
thus merited as much as a subject can do from a prince, he had much more 
credit and esteem with the king than any other man; and the lustre the 
chancellor was in was no less from the declared friendship the marquis 
had for him, than from the great trust his majesty reposed in him. 

“‘The Lord Colepepper was a man of great parts, a very sharp and present 
wit, and an universal understanding. .... He had been trusted by the late 
king (who had a singular opinion of his courage and other abilities) to wait 
upon the prince when he left his father, and continued still afterwards with 
him, or in his service, and in a good correspondence with the chancellor, 


* Vid. sup. vol. xiii. p. S14. 

+ “ The see of Lichfield,” we have already seen, “ was not supplied for about the 
space of a year, in expectation that Mr. Richard Baxter would take it ...... the cory- 
phaus of tne presbyterian party." Vid. sup. vol. xiii. p. 514. 


t Vid. sup. ibid. § Vid, inf. pp. 274, 5. 
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Secretary Nicholas was a man of general good reputation with all men, 
of unquestionable integrity, and long experience in the service of the crown, 
.... and had so fast‘a friendship with the chancellor for many years, that he 
was very well content, and without any jealousy, for his making many dis- 
patches, and other transactions, which more immediately related to his office, 
and which, indeed, were always made with his privity and concurrence. 

«“ This was the state and constitution of the king’s council and his family 
when he embarked in Holland, and landed at Dover. The additions and 
alterations which were after made will be mentioned in their place.”* 

“The king had in his purpose, long before his return, to make the Earl of 
Southampton (who was the most valued and esteemed of all the nobility, and 
generally thought worthy of any honour or office,) Lord High Treasurer of 
England....... And the chancellor at the same time surrendering his office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer into the king’s hands, his majesty, upon the 
humble desire of the earl, conferred that office upon Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, who had married his niece, and whose parts well enough qualified 
him for the discharge thereof; though some other qualities of his, as well 
known, brought no advantage to his majesty by that promotion; and from 
this time the chancellor would never intermeddle in the business of the 
exchequer, nor admit any applications to him in it; however, the friendship was 
so great between the treasurer and him, and so notorious from an ancient 
date, and from a joint confidence in each other in the service of the late king, 
that neither of them concluded any matter of importance without consulting 
with the other. And so the treasurer, Marquis of Ormond, the general, with 
the two secretaries of state, were of that secret committee with the chancellor, 
which, under the notion of foreign affairs, were appointed by the king to con- 
sult all his affairs before they came to a public debate; and in which there 
could not be a more united concurrence of judgment and affections.” + 

“ Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper became afterwards so considerable that he was 
raised to be Earl of Shaftesbury...... He had a particular faculty in 
speaking to a popular assembly...... Ile had a particular talent to make 
others trust to his judgment, and depend on it ; and he brought over so many to 
a submission to his opinion, that | never knew any man equal to him in the 
art of governing parties, and of making himself the head of them. He was, 
as to religion, a deist at best...... He had a wonderful faculty at opposing 
and running things down; but had not the like force in building up...... 
His strength lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the considerable 
men in it; he understood well the size of their understandings and their 
tempers; and he knew how to apply himself to them so dexterously, 
that though, by his changing sides so often, it was very visible how little he 
was to be depended on, yet he was to the last much trusted by all the dis- 
contented party. ...... 

“ Another man, very near of the same sort, who passed through many 
great employments, was Annesly, advanced to be Earl of Anglesey. .... He 
was capable of great application, and was a man of a grave deportment; but 
stuck at nothing, and was ashamed of nothing. He was neither loved nor 
trusted by any man or any side; and he seemed to have no regard to com- 
mon decencies, but sold everything that was in his power, and sold himself so 
often, that, at last, the price fell so low that he grew useless. 

“ Hollis was a man of great courage, and of as great pride; he was counted 
for many years the head of the presbyterian party. . .. He had a true sense of 
religion, and was a man of an unblameable course of life, and of a sound 
judgment when it was not biassed by passion. He was made a lord for his 
merits in bringing about the Restoration. 





* Clarendon’s Life, (Continuation) pp. 3, 4. folio edit. t Ibid, p. 26. 
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“‘The Earl of Manchester was made lord chamberlain; a man of a soft, 
obliging temper, of no great depth, but universally beloved, being both a vir- 
tuous and a generous man. The lord Roberts was made lord privy seal, 


afterwards lord lieutenant of Ireland, and at last president of the council. He 


was a man of a more morose and cynical temper, just in his administration, 
but vicious under the appearance of virtue; learned beyond any man of his 
quality, but intractable, stiff and obstinate, proud and jealous, 

‘‘ These five, whom I have named last, had the chief hand in engaging the 
nation in the design of the Restoration. ‘They had great credit, chiefly with 
the presbyterian party, and were men of much dexterity; 80 the thanks of thal 
great turn was owing to them; and they were put in great posts by the Earl of 
Clarendon’s means; by which he lost most of the cavaliers, who could not 
bear the seeing such men so highly advanced, and so much trusted. 

“ At the king’s first coming over, Monk and Montague were the most con- 
sidered; they both had the garter, The one was made Duke of Albemarle, 
and the other, Earl of Sandwich, and had noble estates given them. Monk 
Was ravenous, as well as his wife, who was a mean, contemptible creature. 
They both asked and sold all that was within their reach, nothing being 
denied them for some time, till he became so useless that little personal re- 
gard could be paid him. But the king maintained still the appearances of it ; 
for the appearance of the service he did him was such, that the king thought 
it fit to treat him with great distinction, even after he saw into him and 
despised him, ... The Duke of Albemarle raised two other persons ; one was 
Clarges, his wife’s brother, who was an honest but haughty man. He be- 
came afterwards a very considerable parliament-man, and valued himself on 
his opposing the court, and on his frugality in managing the public money ; 
for he had Cromwell's economy ever in his mouth, and was always for re- 
ducing the expense of war to the modesty and parsimony of those times. 
Many thought he carried this too far, but it made him very popular..... 
Another man raised by the Duke of Albemarle was Morrice, who was the 
person that had prevailed with Monk to declare for the king; upon that he 
was made secretary of state.””* 

“The chief men (as far as I can learn) that turned his [Monk’s] resolution 
to bring in the king were Mr. Clarges, and Sir William Morrice, his kins- 
man, and the petitions and affections of the city of London, principally moved by 
Mr. Calamy and Mr. Ash, two ancient, leading, able ministers, (with Dr. 
Bates, Dr. Manton, Dr. Jacomb, and other minislers of London, who con- 
curred,) and these were encouraged by the Earl of Manchester, the Lord Hollis, 
the (late) Earl of Anglesey, and many of the (then) council of state; and 
the members of the old parliament that had been formerly ejected, being re- 
called, did dissolve themselves, and appoint the calling of a parliament which 
might recal the king.”’+ 

‘‘ When the king was to be sent for by the parliament, certain divines with 
others were sent by the parliament and city to him into Holland—viz., Mr. 
Calamy, Dr. Manton, Mr. Bowles, and divers others; and some went volun- 
tarily ; to whom his Majesty gave such encouraging promises of peace, as raised some 
of them to high expectations : and when he came in, as he passed through the city 
towards Westminster, the London ministers in their places attended him with 
acclamations, and by the hands of old Mr. Arthur Jackson, presented him 
with a rich-adorned Bible, which he received, and told them it should be the 
rule of his actions.’’} 

“‘ When the king was received with the general acclamation of his people, 
the expectations of men were various, according to their several interests and 
inducements. Some plain and moderate episcopal men thought of reconcilia- 


— ~— —— — --.. 


* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 97, 98. 
+ Baxter’s Narrative of his Life and Times, p. 214. 


t Ibid p. 218. 
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tion and union with the said presbyterians ; yea, and a reward to the presby- 
terians for bringing in the king...... Some few presbyterians thought the 
king would favour them as well as others, for stirring up the soldiers and 
city fo restore him. In London, I found that Mr. Calamy, for his age, and 
political understanding, and interest in the Earl of Manchester, who kept corres- 
pondence with him in such matters, was much valued and followed by the 
London ministers, as their guide; and many frequently met at his house. 
Mr. Calamy took Dr. Reynolds along with him, as one whose learning and 
reputation would be of use. And he took Mr. Ash along with him, as one 
whose eminent holiness and simplicity made him much loved and honoured 
by all; and he had been the Earl of. Manchester’s chaplain in the wars, and had 
concurred with him to bring in the king. These three were the leading men that 
kept correspondence with the lords, and had most interest, seemingly, at court, 
as having been most serviceable to them. To them joined Dr. Bates, Dr. Man- 
ton, and most of the city ministers. But Dr. Seaman, and Mr. Jenkins, and 
some few more, were a little estranged from them, and hardlier spoken of at 
court. Mr. Calamy’s party (and all that brought in the king) were for consult- 
tations with their friends at court, for the preserving of the churches interest. 
Dr. Seaman’s party meddled not with them, not as being unwilling, but be- 
cause the court did give them no encouragement. 

For the gratifying and encouraging some chief presbyterians, that had brought 
in the king, by the Earl of Manchester's means (who then being lord chamberlain, 
it belongeth to his place), above ten or twelve of them were designed to be the 
king’s chaplains in ordinary. Mr. Calamy and Dr. Reynolds were first put in ; 
and then Mr. Ash was importuned to accept it; and then they put me in for 
one; (Mr. Nathaniel Newcomen refused it ;) and then, Dr. Spurstow, Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, Mr. Case, &c., were admitted. But never 
any of them was called to preach at court, saving Dr. Calamy, Dr. Reynolds, 
myself, and Dr. Spurstow, each of us once; and I suppose never a man of 
them all ever received or expected a penny for the salary of their places. 

“When I was invited by the Lord Broghill (afterwards Earl of Orrery) to meet 
him at the lord chamberlain’s, they both persuaded me to accept the place, to 
be one of his majesty’s chaplains in ordinary. I desired to know whether 
it were his majesty’s desire, or only the effect of their favourable request to 
him; they told me, that it was his majesty’s own desire, and that he would 
take it as an acceptable furtherance of his service.”+...... 

“Shortly after this, instead of the diocesans’ concessions, it was told us, 
that the king would put all that he thought meet to grant us into the form of 
a Declaration, and we should see it first, and have liberty to give notice of 
what we liked not, as not consistent with the desired concord.”’}.... 

“A little before the meeting about the king’s Declaration, Colonel Birch 
came to me, as from the Lord Chancellor, to persuade me to take the bishopric of 
Hereford, (for he had bought the bishop’s house at Whitburne, and thought to make 
a better bargain with me than with another, and therefore, finding that the Lord 
Chancellor intended me the offer of one, he desired it might be that.) 1 thought 
it best to give them no positive denial, till I saw the utmost of their intents ; 
and I perceived that Colonel Birch came privately, that a bishopric might 
not be publicly refused, and to try whether I would accept it, that else 
it might not be offered me ; for he told me, that they would not bear such a 
repulse. I told him, that I was resolved never to be Bishop of Hereford, and 
that I did not think that I should ever see cause to take any bishopric, but I 
could give no positive answer, till I saw the king’s resolutions about the way 














* He had “ struck in with General Monk to bring in the king, using his interest 
thereto in London, where he was the pride and glory of the presbyterian party.”— 
Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, vol. iii. p. 425. 

t Baxter’s Life and Times, p. 229. t Ibid. p. 259. 
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of church government ; for if the old diocesan frame continued, he knew we 
could never accept or own it. After this (having not a flat denial) he came 
again and again to Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Calamy, and myself together, to impor- 
tune us all to accept the offer (for the bishopric of Norwich was offered to 
Dr. Reynolds, and Coventry and Lichfield to Mr. Calamy); but he had no 
positive answer, but the same from me as before. At last, the day that the 
king’s Declaration came out, when I was with the Lord Chancellor (who did 
all), he asked me whether I would accept of a bishopric. I told them, that if he 
had asked me that question the day before, I could easily have answered him, 
that in conscience he could not do it ; for though I would live peaceably under 
whatever government the king should set up, I could not have a hand in 
executing it. But having, as | was coming to him, seen the king's Declara- 
tion, and seeing that by it the government is so far altered as it is, I take my- 
self, for the churches sake, exceedingly beholden to his lordship for those 
moderations ; and my desire to promote the happiness of the church, which 
that moderation tendeth to, doth make me resolve to take that course which 
tendeth most thereto; but whether to take a bishopric be the way, | was in 
doubt, and desired some farther time of consideration. But if his lordship 
would procure us the settlement of the matter of that Declaration, by passing 
it into a law, I promised him to take that way in which I might most serve 
the public peace. 

‘* Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Calamy, and myself, had some speeches oft together 
about it; and we all thought that a bishopric might be accepted, according 
to the description of the Declaration, without any violation of the covenant, or 
owning the ancient prelacy ; but all the doubt was, whether this Declaration 
would be made a law (as was then expected), or whether it were but a 
temporary means to draw us on till we came up to all the diocesans desired ; 
and Mr. Calamy desired that we might all go together, and all refuse or all 
accept it. 

“« But by this time the rumour of it fled abroad, and the voice of the city 
made a difference; for though they wished that none of us should be bishops, 
yet they said, Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Baxter being known to be for moderate 
y vee wack their acceptance would be less scandalous. But if Mr. Calamy 
should accept it, who had preached, and written, and done so much against 
it (which were then at large recited), never presbyterian would be trusted 
for his sake; so that the clamour was very loud against his acceptance of it ; 
and Mr. Matthew Newcomen, his brother-in-law, wrote to me earnestly to 
dissuade him, and many more. 

“When I came next to the Lord Chancellor (the next day save one), he 
asked me of my resolution, and put me to it so suddenly, that I was forced to 
delay no longer, but told him that I could not accept it for several reasons ; 
and it was not the least, that [ thought I could better serve the church without 
one, if he would but prosecute the establishment of the terms granted. And 
because I thought that it would be ill taken if I refused it on any but accept- 
able reasons, and also that writing would serve best against misreports here- 
after, I the next day put this letter into the Lord Chancellor’s hand, which he 
took in good part ; in which I concealed the most of my reasons, and gave the 
best, and used more freedom in my further requests than I expected should 
have any good success :— 


“«¢My Lorp,—Your great favour and condescension encourages me to 
give you more of my sense of the business which your lordship was pleased to 
propound...... Therefore [ humbly crave— 

“ «1, That your lordship will put some able man of our persuasion into the 
place which you intend me; (though I now think that Dr. Reynolds and 
Mr. Calamy may better accept of a bishopric than I, which I hope your 
lordship will promote.) I shall presume to offer some choice to your consider- 
ation :—Dr. Francis Roberts, of Wrington, in Somersetshire (known by his 
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works) ; Mr. Froyzal, of Clun, in Shropshire, and Hereford diocese (a man of 
great worth and interest) ; Mr. Daniel Cawdrey, of Billing, in Northampton- 
shire; Mr. Anthony Burgess, of Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire (all known 
by their printed works); Mr. John Trap, of Gloucestershire; Mr. Ford, of 
Exeter; Mr. Hughes, of Plymouth ; Mr. Bampfield, of Sherborne; Mr. Wood- 
bridge, of Newbury; Dr. Chambers, Dr. Bryan and Dr. Grew, both of 
Coventry; Mr. Brinsley, of Yarmouth ; Mr. Porter, of Whitchurch, in Shrop- 
shire; Mr. Gilpin, of Cumberland; Mr. Bowles, of York; Dr. Temple, of 
Brampston, in Warwickshire. I need name no more. 

“ «2. That you will believe, that [ as thankfully acknowledge your lordship’s 
favour as if I were by it possessed of a bishopric ; and if your lordship con- 
tinue in those intentions, I shall thankfully accept it in any other state or 
relation that may further my service to the church and to his majesty. But 
I desire, for the fore-mentioned reasons, that it may be no cathedral relation. 
And whereas the vicar of the parish where I[ have lived will not resign, but 
accept me only as his curate, if your lordship could procure him some pre- 
bendary, or other place of competent profit (for I dare not motion him to any 
pastoral charge, or place that requireth preaching), that so he might resign 
that vicarage to me without his loss, according to the late act, before December, 
for the sake of that town (of Kidderminster), I should take it as a very great 
favour. But if there be any great inconvenience or difficulties in the way, I 
can well be content to be his curate. I crave your lordship’s pardon of this 
trouble (which your own condescension hath drawn upon you), and remain 

“ «Your lordship’s much obliged servant, 


“«Ricuarp BAXTER.’ 
“ * Nov. 1, 1660.’ 


“Mr, Calamy blamed me for giving in my denial alone, before we had re- 
sulved together what to do. But I told him the truth, that, being upon other 
necessary business with the Lord Chancellor, he put me to it on the sudden 
so, that I could not conveniently delay my answer. 

“And Dr. Reynolds almost as suddenly accepted it, saying, ‘that some 
friend had taken out the congé d’élire for him without his knowledge.’ But 
he read to me a profession directed to the king, which he had written, wherein 
he professed that he took a bishop to differ not ordine but gradu; and that a 
bishop was but the chief presbyter; and that he was not to ordain or govern 
but with his presbyter’s assistance and consent ; and that thus he accepted of 
the place and as described in the king’s Declaration, and not as it stood before 
in England ; and that he would no longer hold or exercise it than he could do 
iton these terms. To this sense it was; and he told me that he would offer it 
the king, when he accepted of the place ; but whether he did or not, I cannot 
tell. He died in the bishopric of Norwich, anno 1676.” * 


THE WYCLIFFE MSs. IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


We are now to describe a volume containing a singularly interesting 
collection of Wycliffe’s tracts in English, several of which have been 
omitted in all the lists of the Reformer’s writings which I have seen. 
The volume is a small quarto, consisting of 219 leaves, or 438 pages, 
written in a very small and beautiful hand of the fifteenth century. It 
is thus noticed by Mr. Vaughan :— 


‘ Another volume in the same library contains a MS. entitled, Of apostacy 


* Ibid. pp. 281—283. 
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and the possessions of clerks. This volume farther contains the following 
tracts :—Of pseudo friars ; Of the eight woes which God wished to friars ; Of 
Antichrist and his ways; Of Antichrist’s song in the church; A treatise of 
prayer ; A treatise on confession; A tract of Christian obedience, beginning 
‘Christ, forsooth, did all that he could to obey to lords.’ In the volume 
there are several separate homilies, meditations on various subjects, and a 
short treatise,” [rather a very long treatise, occupying no less than 109 closely- 
written pages of the MS.) “ beginning, ‘ How are questions and answers put 
that are written hereafter.’ The collection forms a duodecimo volume of 
about 400 pages, written with a very small but legible character.” * 


This however is, as we shall see, a very inadequate description of 
the contents of the volume; it is taken from Dr, Lyon’s unprinted 
catalogue of the Dublin MSS. ; and imperfect as it is, contains, never- 
theless, enough, one would think, to have excited the curiosity of an 
enquirer into Wycliffe’s life and doctrines. The last-mentioned 
treatise especially, which Mr. Vaughan describes as short, is a singu- 
larly interesting document, containing a laboured defence of the 
Reformer’s opinions, and bearing internal evidence of having been 
written at a very late period of his life. And of the eight other tracts 
noticed by Mr. Vaughan, five at least, and perhaps six, are unnoticed 
by the biographers of Wycliffe. Such a volume, we might reasonably 
have expected, would have attracted very peculiar attention from an 
author whose especial object it professedly was, to determine the dates 
of the Reformer’s writings, and from them to collect “the history of 
his mind.” But Mr. Vaughan passes it over without seeming to be 
aware of its importance. 

The following is a brief but correct list of the tracts collected and 
preserved in this interesting volume :— 


Fol. 1. A tract on the creed, beginning, “ It is sooth that bileue is grounde 
of alle virtues.” 

This is probably the treatise mentioned by Bale, under the title, In symbolum 
Aide, and described by him as commencing Certum est fidem esse omnium virtu- 
tum.t It is not the same as that with which the work called ‘‘The Pore 
Caitiff’ begins, being much shorter, besides other differences. 

Il. Fol. 2. On the Pater noster, beginning, ‘“ We shall bileue that this 
pater noster that crist hymsilf techith to alle cristen men, passith alle other 
praier.”” 

Il. Fol. 3. On the Ave Maria, beginning, ‘‘ Men greten commonly our 
lady, goddis moder, & we supposen that this gretyng saueth many men.” 

This tract is mentioned by Bale and Lewis.{ It distinctly asserts the 
power of the Blessed Virgin to hear and answer prayer. 

IV. Fol. 4. On the seven heresies, beginning, “‘ For false men multiplien 
bookis of the chirche, now rendyng bileue, and now doutynge eresies.”” 

This tract is an attack upon the mendicant orders. ‘‘ False men” was the 
epithet usually employed by Wiclif to designate the friars, in opposition to 
whom he commonly called his own followers ‘‘ true men,” and ‘ symple 
men.” 

V. Fol. 9. On the ten commandments, beginning, ‘‘ Alle maner of men 
shulden holde goddis biddyngis, for withouten holdyng of hem may no man 
be saued.” 


———— oe — _ - rr 


* Vaugh. Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii. p. 392. 
t Bal. Cent. vi. p. 404; Lewis, No. 152, p. 203, Oxford, 1820. 
$ Lewis, No. 1o4, p. 205. 
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This is probably the tract which Bale calls Compendium X. Praceptorum, 
commencing, Cujuscunque conditionis fuerint homines.* But it is not the same 
as os commentary on the commandments, which forms a part of the ‘ Pore 
Caitiff.’ 

VI. Fol. 27. On faith, hope, and charity, beginning, “For it is seid in 
holdyng of our haliday, that we shulden occupy the tyme in prechyng & 
devout hering of the lawe of god.” ’ : 

There is a copy of this tract in a volume preserved in New College 
Oxford.t ‘ 

VII. Fol. 30. 6. De operibus corporalibus, beginning, “ If a man were sure 
that he shulde to morrowe come bifore a iuge, and other lese or wynne alle 
the goodis that he hat.” 

This is also in the volume just mentioned, belonging to New College 
Oxford, and is there entitled, “The seuen werkys of mercy bodily.” It is 
mentioned by Bale and Lewis. 

VIII. Fol. 35. De operibus spiritualibus, beginning, “ Sith we shulden serue 
our parishens in spiritual almes, as thei seruen us in bodili sustenaunce.” 

This tract is also in the same collection in New College, Oxford, and is 
mentioned by Bale and Lewis.§ 

IX. Fol. 38. Septem peccata capitalia, beginning, “Sith bileue techith us 
that euery yuel is other synne, or cometh of synne, synne shulde be fled as 
almaner of yuel.”” 

The seven sins here treated of are, Pride, Enuye, Ire, Sleuth, Couetise 
Gloterie, and Lecherie. The tract is mentioned by Lewis.|| 

X. Fol. 63. b. De Ecclesia et membris ejus, beginning ‘‘ Cristis chirche is his 
spouse that hath thre partis, the first part is in bliss with Crist, hed of the 
chirche, and conteyneth angelis and blessid men.” 

This tract is the same which is known by the titles De ecclesia dominio and 
De ecclesia catholicad.§ Bale mentions a treatise de ecclesia ef membris in two 
books; and another, de ecclesia cutholica, which appear to differ both from 
each other and from the present tract. 

XI. Fol. 76. De apostasia et dotatione ecclesia. *‘ Sith ilche cristen man is 
holden to sewe [follow | crist, and who euere faylith in this is apostata.”’ 
Chap. ii. is headed in rubric de dotatione ecclesia, and begins thus, ‘‘ As to the 
possessions and dowys [dues] of clerkis.’”’ Bale mentions a treatise, de dota- 
tione ecclesia, beginning Utrum clerus debuerit dotationem, which may perhaps 
have been the same as this.** 

XII. Fol. 81. Tractatus de pseudofreris, beginning, ‘ For [i. e., whereas] 
many beren heuy that freris ben clepid pseudo or ypocrits, anticrists, or 
fends. 

_ This piece does not appear to have been known to Bale, Lewis, or Baber ; 
its title is given by Mr. Vaughan, from Dr. Lyon’s Catalogue, in the imper- 
fect description of this volume already quoted. 

XIII. Fol. 96. Of the eight woes that God wished to friars, beginning, 
“ Crist biddeth us be ware with thes false prophets that comen in clothing of 
sheepe.” In this tract the woes denounced against the scribes and pharisees 
in the gospel are applied to the friars; it ends on folio 101 with the following 
rubric, “‘ Here enden the eigte woos that god wishid to freris. Amen.” This 
piece is not mentioned by Bale or Lewis, unless it be the same as that noticed 
by Lewis, No. 277, p. 214. 











* Bal. ubi supra. Lewis, No. 153, p. 205; No. 273, p. 213. 
t See Brit. Mag. Feb. 1836, p. 136. 

t Lewis, No. 155, p. 206; No. 257, p. 211. Bal. ubi supra. 
§ Bal. ubi supra. Lewis, No. 156 and 158. 

| No. 257, p. 211. 

§ Lewis, No. 58, p. 191. Baber, p. xlit. 

** Lewis, p. 191, No. 51; and p. 207, No, 200, 
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XIV. Fol. 101, Expositio euangelii m‘. 24. Eyressus ths. de templo. “ This 
gospel tellith myche wisdom that is hid to many men, and specially for this 
cause that it is not al red in the chirche.” 

This is the tract entitled by Bale, De Christo et Antichristo ;* it was written, 
as appears from a passage in folio 105, during the great papal schism. 

XV. Fol. 117. Of antichrist and his meynes [i. e., artifices]. ‘‘ Dauid seith, 
Lord set thou a lawe maker upon hem. Hit semith to me seith Austyn that 
this signifieth anticrist.” 

XVI. Fol. 124. Of anticrist’s song in the chirche. “ Also prelatis, prestis 
and freris putten on symple men that thei seyen that goddis office or seruice 
ben not to be songen with note.” 

XVII. Fol. 126. Of praier a tretys. ‘ Also bischops and freres putten to 
pore men that thei seyn, that men owen not rather to praye in chirche thenne 
in other place.” 

XVIII. Fol. 127. b. Nota de confessione. “Two virtues ben in mannes 
soule by whyche a man shuld be rewled in hoolynesse.”’ 

XIX, Fol. 138. b. A tract without title, beginning, “ Crist forsothe did al 
that he couthe to obeye to lordis, and to mekely and softly speke to hem.” 

XX. Fol. 145. Nota de sacramento altaris. ‘‘Cristen mennes bileeue taugt 
of Ihu crist god and man, and hise apostles and seynt austyn, seynt Jerome, 
and seynt Ambrose, and of the court of rome, and alle treue men, is this.” 

This piece ends folio 146. b., the title in rubric de sacramento altaris is in the 
hand of the original scribe, but is now partially erased, probably by some 
puritan possessor of the volume. 

XXI, Fol. 146. b. A tract without title, beginning, ‘‘ Crisostom seith that 
fischers and buystonse men makynge iche daye nettis with here hondis founden 
crist whom prestis studiynge al day in goddis lawe founde not.” 

XXII. Fol. 152. A tract without title, beginning, ‘ Seynt Barnard spekith 
thus to Eugenye the pope, Supposest thou whether thise tymes wolden suffer 
if two men stryuing for ertheli eritage.” 

XXIII. Fol. 154. b. A tract without title, beginning, ‘‘God moueth hooli 
chirche bi many maner of spechis to knowe the treuthe of his lawe, and 
therebi to come to bliss. 

XXIV. Fol. 161. A tract without title (or perhaps a continuation of the 
preceding), beginning, ‘‘ And for noither man ne womman may perfitly do the 
seuen werkis of mercy withouten the seuen yeftis of the holy gost with the 
wich god maketh euerych mannis soule his hous.” 

XXV. Fol. 164. A treatise of some length, but without title, beginning, 
‘“‘ Here are questiouns and ansucris putte that are written hereaftir.” 

This work is an elaborate defence of Wiclif’s opinions, in reply probably to 
some list of propositions extracted from his writings, by his enemies, similar 
to those published by Knighton, Wilkins, and others. It has not been 
noticed by any of the reformer’s biographers, unless it be the same which 
Bale mentions under the title of Replicationes et positiones, lib. 1.$ Mr. 
Vaughan was evidently unacquainted with the contents of this treatise, which 
is of such interest, as containing our reformer’s opinions on a variety of im- 
portant topics, and probably at a late period of his life, that we shall give a 
brief analysis of its contents, with a few extracts from it, in another paper. 

XXVI. Fol. 218. A tract, without title, on Jacob’s ladder, giving a mystical 
interpretation of the vision. It begins thus, “ Hit is writen in the first book 
of holy writ that there weren thre patriarkes in the peple of God, and thei 
higten Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” This piece is very short, ending about 
the middle of the next page. 

* Lewis, p. I81, No. 5. 

t Knighton de Event. Anglia (ap. X. Scriptores), 2648, Wilkin’s Concil. tom. iii. 
p. 339. 


3 Lewis, No. 231, p. 210. 
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XXVII. Fol. 218. b. Another short tract, without title, beginning, “ Theis 
ben the nyne poynts ios our lord thu answerit an holy man, that coueit to 
wit what migt moost plese unto god.” 

XXVIII. Fol. 219. Another tract, without title, beginning, “Of the dedis 
of mercy god will speke at the dredful day, and dome te all his chosen stondyng 
on his rigt side.” This piece ends imperfectly on the next page, which is ‘the 
last in the volume, and much wormed. 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE “BLESSED REFORMATION” OF 1644 « 


Tue sacrilegious band 
That filled our bleeding land 

With such deep shame as time can ne’er allay, 
First gorged their wayward lust, 
And now are gone to dust, 

And wait the burning sentence of “ that day.” 


Before them lay, o’erthrown, 
The prelate’s reverend throne, 
And organs tuned to none but strains of heaven ; 
And upon soldiers rude 
Were priestly vestments viewed, 
To murderous eyes of outcast scoffers given, 


And, whereon faithful eves 
The Christian sacrifice 
With love transcending knowledge dare to see, 
The holiest altar fell, 
As though thenceforth ’twere well 
That faithful eyes and souls should famished be. 


The font, where, ages gone, 
Th’ illumining stream flowed on, 
They threw to lie dank weeds and filth among; 
Or, mocked the sacred Word, 
And brought the living herd, 
And o’er their head the mystic ritual sung. 


Once more our altars stand 
The bulwarks of our land, 
And fonts are cleansed from sacrilege and stain ; 
And each cathedral fair 
Has decked her pastor’s chair, 
And ancient anthems sings with white-robed train. 


® Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 25. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


But, for the grisly sin 
Done those dread walls within, 
On children’s children lies the penalty ; 
Our blood is tainted deep, ‘ 
And ever must we weep, 
And fast, and pray, and wail for blasphemy. 


And if some plague-spot still, 
Of sacrilegious ill 
Cling to the robes wherewith true faith is dight, 
Yet may some brighter hour 
Give back the church her dower, 
And make th’ apostate bow, and own her heaven-born right, 
ORIELENSIs. 


PRIMITIVE DISCIPLINE.* 


“Put away from among yourselves that wicked person." 
Ra 


Anp deem’st thou this impossible? oh shame! 

What Christ commanded, cannot Christ’s church do ? 
Aye, and hath done it, then, when rack and flame 
Hlarrowed her vitals, and the sword passed through 
Even to the soul ;—yet firm she stood; the rod 

Of power was in her hand ; the charge of God. 

No tyrant arm could wrest ‘those glorious keys, 
O'ershadowed by the mystic Spirit’s might ; 

Mammon has won what Hell could never seize ; 

And coward Luxury, and treacherous Ease, 

Have spoiled our pastors of their ancient right : 

And now we shrink, and whisper; and the crowd, 
Undisciplined as heathens, cry aloud, 

“ Avaunt! we will not have this man to reign.’ 

The proud, the profligate, the base, the vain, 

High champions all of godless liberty ! 

Say , wilt thou crouch to these? Hast thou not vowed 
Against the world unswerving enmity? 
Before the golden image hast thou bbwed— 

Thou, the sworn servant of the crucified ? 

Hear’st thou the people’s for the Spirit’s voice ? 

Is thy commission but the people’s choice ? 

By their opinions art thou loosed or tied? 

Ah! wavering pastor, how I pity thee! 


e © | ..e0. Vigore pleno, quo episcopos agere oportet, pulsum de ecclesia esse, de 
qua jam pridem, cum sui similibus, Dei majestate et Christi Domini et Judicis 
nostri severitate depulsus est.........Actum est de episcopatus vigore, et de ecclesix 
gubernande sublimi ac divina potestate, nec Christiani ultra aut durare aut esse jam 
possumus, si ad hoc ventum est, ut perditorum minas atque insidias pertimescamus. 


.seseeeee Manere apud nos debet, pater carissime, fidei volur immobile, et stabilis atque 


inconeussa virtus........nece interest unde episcopos aut terror aut periculum veniat, Fs 
qui terroribus et periculis vivit obnoxius, et tamen fit de ipsis terroribus ac periculis ‘ 
gloriosus...... Non iccirco, pater carissime, relinquenda est ecclesiastica disciplina, BS 
aut sacerdotalis solvenda censura, quoniam conviciis infestamur, aut terroribus qua- + 


timur. 


"—Cyprianus ad Cornelium. 











Mistake me not 
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If. 


1 seck not thus to raise 


Severe and haughty tempers in thy soul ; 


No,—we must bear the cross, 


we must not 


Save in self-discipline and self-control : 


We must not mar our song of love and praise 
Nor grieve God’s gentle Spirit by the blaze 
Of earthly passion : 
The memory of our charter, 


but to keep alive 


to maintain 


Our lofty rights within, e’en when ‘tis vain 
To seek them in the world, to ‘‘ hold our owi' 
In the strong fastness of a resolute heart, 
And yet to woo the lost with mildest art, 
And call the wilful in love’s sweetest tone, 
This is the pastor's calling, this his part. 


stint 


Vou. NIV — Sept, ISB. 


THE SOLITARY 


WORSHTTPPER 


oe | pour out my heart by myself - 


Berore thy sacred altar, Lord, | kneel 
The hiding of thy power 


Methinks is here. 


© teach my heart to feel 


This silent hour, 
The working of thy glorious might within 
To search and purify the fount of sin. 


Thus let me still my inward life repair 
Within thy sanctuary. 

Thus grant me to behold thy beauty fait 
Thus seek to thee, 


Till | may know those 


sins thou dost subdu: 


Dead from my heart, that I may live anew 


“THE RETURN OF 


‘ Hezekiah prayed for them. 


PRAYERS, 


and the Lorn hearkened to Hezekiah, 


the people.” 


1 am well pleased, and rejoice 

That my good Lord my prayer would hear ; 
Hath bowed to my unworthy voice, 

And saved me out of all my fear 


And therefore, 


while I live, will I 


Call upon him most cheerfully. 


Tis thus we learn, from mercies past, 


The depth of love’s 


eternal spring ; 


‘Tis thus we learn to hold us fast 
Beneath the shadow of His wing ; 

And faith and hope may daily grow, 

When our poor prayers are answered so 
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And now, O Lord, my faith increase, 
Till like the mountains firm it stand ; 
And grant mine eyes may never cease 
To wait the turning of Thine hand ;* 
Nor let impatient thoughts arise 
’Gainst the sweet influence of the skies. 


I seek not ease nor quiet here, 
But light to lead me in Thy way, 
With wisdom pure, and courage clear, 
And strength, when in the battle-day 
The arm of flesh must faithless prove, 
And nought prevail but prayer and love. 


THE WATCHMAN. 
‘ Watchman, what of the night ?” 


WartcuMan, what of this dim, tempestuous night ? 

Foes all around— 

Scarce sleeps their thirsty steel or wasting fire— 

The holy ground 

Trampled by feet impetuous for the fight ; 

The brazen sound 

Of Hell’s great trumpet, waxing nigher and nigher, 
Makes many a godless heart with wanton triumph bound 


Watchman, within what seest thou of the night? 

Foes, too, are there— 

Hearts cold and dead, or cankered with base gold, 

And this world’s care. 

Yet some are girding for the uttermost fight 

In fast and prayer, » 
And keep high watch upon their ramparts old ; 
The Spirit’s sword they wield, the shield of faith they bear 


Watchman, the night above! Is there no ray ? 
A sleepless eye 

Dwells in the pillared darkness of the cloud 

And boding sky. 

Be faithful unto death! He shall display 

Power from on high. 

One glance at morn shall trouble soon the proud, 
And smite to clay and dust their impious pageantry. 
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* “ Mutatio dextera Excelsi.”” Ps, Ixxvii. 10. Vulgate. 
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Watchman, go bid thy brethren to hold fast 

In one true band; 

The glorious banner of the cross unfurled ; 

So shall they stand ; 

So shall they conquer in his name at last, 

Whose mighty hand 

Can move the old foundations of the world, 

And bow the heavens, and shake the sea and solid land 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘We will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 


Tue people have brought forth an image vain 
Krom the old pagan shrine of Liberty, 

With stormy acclamations raised it high, 

And throned it in a new and gorgeous fane, 

And bid us fall and worship at the strain 

Of cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery ; 

Priests of the true church, pass that idol by, 
Nor let the popular mark your foreheads stain, 
Signed with the Holy Cross, that ye might own 
Christ and Him crucified; and though the crowd 
Sport with deceivings of their weak self-will, 
Stand all undaunted, though ye stand alone ; 

No thought be wavering, and no knee be bowed ; 
*Mid thousands faithless, be ve faithful still. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


——-_ —_ —_— — 


The Editor begsto remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AUT BALLS. 


Siz,—Although your correspondent, “ Clericus Felix,” in his letter 
Which appeared in your 79th number, has been betrayed into a levity 
of manner somewhat inconsistent with his opinions, yet I feel myself 
hound to thank him and others for the temperate and courteous man- 
ner in which they have hitherto carried on the discussion, And I 
cannot but hope that, in the progress of this controversy, we may none 
of us forget our adherence to that national church whose peculiar 
boast it is, that she considers all her ministers as yf! ntlemen. 

I confess, when I wrote the sentence which your correspondent has 
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quoted with ridicule,* I felt a strong foreboding that, among Ihany ol 
your readers, it would call up fe clings of indignation. But | remem- 
bered how frequently the conversation of a ball-room has included 
arguments upon politics or modern science, I considered that the 
geologist, or literary man, or scientific amateur, in almost any branch 
of knowledge, can either give or gain information upon the object of 
his pursuit, without feeling the atmosphe re of the assembly-room by 
any means prejudicial to it. Tam certain that the new poor law, for 
instance (to mention only one political theme), has been ably dis- 
cussed among county magistrates on such occasions, even while 
dancing was going on in the same room : > and weak indeed must his 
powers of abstraction be who could feel his thoughts or words upon 
any well-known topic impeded by the music of a quadrille band. 

None, 1 feel assured, will disagree with these remarks, but those 
who, in practical ignorance of the subject, have drawn upon their 
faney for their picture of the ball-room. 

As the rest of my arguments remain unanswered, I need not repeat 
them now, further then to notice the situation of that large class, 
who, being in orders, are nevertheless, in point of emolument, per- 
forming their duties gratis, aud deriving from their lay-properties the 
means of their clerical efficienc y. Now I cannot agree with “Clericus 
Melix” that they should be more in the world than other men, although 
not of it; on the contrary, from them the world will not require so 
much as from the laity. ‘They are excluded from the House of Com- 
mons; and, in short, the duties of their situation are by no means 
obvious. On the other hand, if those to whom the chureh is an 
elevation, and her endowments their chief subsistence, if they regard 
themselves only, their own position, habits, and feelings, while they 
condemn as ancleries al or unprofessional those of others, I foresee a 

calamitous result, 

Your correspondent has charged me with using an ungenerous mode 
of attacking Bishop Jebb and Alexander Knox. Be it far from me to 
deal unfairly with any man; but in the case of those men, at the very 
time of my objecting to their opinions on one subject, | employed 
language respecting them which is much more likely to extend their 
influence than anything which “ Clericus Kelix’” may have said in 
their favour, In Bishop Jebb’s letters (which IT cannot refer to at 
present) there is an claborate account of the process by which he 
arrived at his opinions on this point. He was tadividually right ; 
others may be right also, on the same grounds ; 
remains undecided as before. 

At present, | imagine, among those who reason at all upon the sub- 
jeet, the decrees of councils will appear to form a stronghold for those 
who condemn the ball-room. 


the general question 


To such decrees [profess various 
degrees of obedience, according to their date, their character, and the 
matter in hand. 


| have known ALUN int pou the We ie hitic t matters I othe sen ice and morals 


i ball-room, v4 Av SLC No. 7s ot British 
e sentence alluded to. 


carried en tn the midst of 
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In the deerees of a general council, | recognise a quas? infallibility. 
Such an assembly as would answer to that glorious name, The true 
Church of England by Representation, has a power over my conduct 
and my conscience that is hardly surpassed by scripture itself. 

Now, therefore, having given to that kind of authority so much 
weight,—more weight, | imagine, than most of my brethren would 
allow to it,—let me go on to shew that, in the present question, it cannot 
be employed successfully, 

Councils of later date, and local origin, will not, of course, be cited 

as good authority. But it will be said, “that objection ‘dots not 
ay) ply to the ¢ arlier ones I answe r, on this question more strongly 
than to the others. For ‘the they seem to speak of the still pagan 
dances; of tragedic S pe ‘rformed by heathen actors for the support ot 
heathenism ; and of the dithyri ambic ode, for staying to hear which, 
the talented but eccentric Apollin: wis fell into disgrace. If the mere 
sound of a name is to mislead us, and if we build our opinions upon 
such a quicksand, there will be found, alas! in the present age quite 
enough erudition to sneer at our mistake, and to involve in that sneer 
the soundness of our theology. 

ln conclusion ; let me observe that these pleadings for clerical separa- 
tion from the meetings of general society lead t Ix, Or appear to lead 
us, in a direction which their advocates have neither expected nor in- 
tended. | know of no arguments against the modern ball-room which 
would not be of equal or greater force against the marriage of a cle gy- 
man, F remain, Sir, yours truly, ANGLO-CAMBRENSIS. 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS, 


Sir,—As “ Clericus Juvenis” (No. Ixxiv. p. 165,) has requested the 
opinion of any of your general readers on the subject of clergymen 
attending at balls, permit one of the humblest of that class to express 
an opinion, that it is one of those points on which the abuse alone 
deserves the censure it has so unsparingly met with from some 
quarters. 

In many parts of the country, the local charitable institutions 
depend in no small degree upon the support they receive from the 
profits of their annual ball, Nor would it be of equal benefit to such 
institutions were the clergy on these occasions to re mit a donation to 
the charity amounting to the profit that arises from their personal 
appearance, Tor it must be recollected that if the neighbouring 
clergy were excluded, (and around country towns they often form a 
considerable portion of those who would be like ‘ly to attend on such 
occasions, ) this would in many instances exclude also their families, 
and perhaps many others who the ‘y now persuade to join them, and 
thus it might hap pen that these meetings would gradually dwindle 
away, to the vreat los of the chi arities de pe “nde nt on the mm. 

lt wav be said that the attendance on chi wity balls forms a pecu- 

case, But if the verdict be given on the attendance of clergy 
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men at balls as an abstract question, it will be difficult to make an 
exception in their favour, unless it be on the principle of doing evil 
that good may come. 

Of the attendance of clergy, as stated by “ C. J.,” in fancy dresses, 
but one opinion can, I should think, be entertained; nor can I look 
upon it complimentary to a clergyman that on such occasions he is 
admitted in a dress wholly unsuited to the scene around him, because 
that dress is the badge of his sacred profession, 

It is, of course, to a moderate—a very moderate—attendance at 
balls that this defence is intended to apply. If, from their frequency, 
they take up too much time, or occupy too much thought, or, by the 
lateness of the hour to which they are continued, they destroy the 
morning hours and unfit the mind for the more important duties 
proper to such time, it is not, 1 imagine, the clergy alone who thus 
abuse their time, but every soul of man may be included in a like 
censure, who professes to think that the days of our present life are 
given us for a higher object. 

Under one other restriction are the observations just made intended 
to be understood. I mean, that a clergyman does not by so doing 
suffer in the estimation of his flock. A practice innocent in itself 
cannot be ee indulged in at sucha cost. If the utility of a 

clergyman in his parish be in the smallest degree impaired ; if he 
knows or imagines that by this or any other practice he is alienating 
the hearts of any of his flock either from himself personally or from 
that church of which he is the minister, he is surely solemnly bound 
to abandon it, upon the double apostolic precept of havi ing a regard for 
the conscientious scruples of his brethren, and of giving no offence that 
the ministry be not blamed. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, W. N. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE EASTERN CHURCH AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS OF ENGLAND. 


My pear Sirz—Though Euthymius Zigabenus is a writer well known 
to scholars, his “ Panoplia Dogmatica,” in many respects the most 
valuable of his works, is, | believe, an exceedingly rare book. The 
only printed edition*® of the original text appeared at 'Tergovist, in 
Wallachia, in the year 1710, (éy 79 ‘Aywrary MnrporoXee TH EV TH TIC 
OvyypopArayxiac Tepyopvory, Ey ETEL (LTO Ocoyoriac \Awore ‘Exrraxo- 
qworTw Aexarw, Kara Miva Mavoy, ) and very few copies seem to have 

* It was printed for gratuitous distribution at the expense of Athanasius, Metro- 
politan of Drystra; who says in a dedicatory epistle—'* Av@' or olf repo obac 
tipyxety Kivoupsvoc, thy Curariy tiwg KaTeVipuny oroveny Owe TiO 
ixtoOiy rovri rd to\vwdeXioraroy rovnpa, Tika TIC OpVocokiac Tpopiporg 
CradoOy tic aopareay jeen Kai AT OT POT NV THC TwWY aig: a. wi? AONE, gC ju yocu- 
vow i Tie émije TARMVOTNTOS, Kai Ty Koa THE ‘ExkAnoag TANK LATE 7) 
llavrevyia rag Trwy evayov rig Kal’ npag Exedyoiac Hurépwy CtCaoxadiag 


yoonyney.’ 
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found their way to the west of Europe. ‘The copy which was used 
by Fabricius (Bibl. Greece. vol. vi. p. d6G1,) had been given to his 
friend Mich. Eneman, in the East, by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, It 
is not in the Bodleian, nor in the British Museum; and the only copy | 
ever saw was in the king’s library at Paris, till a few months ago I 
purchased one from a bookseller in London, My good fortune in 
meeting with so rare a work would be more inte resting to the members 
of certain clubs, which have now passed their heyday, than to the 
readers of the British Magazine. And Iam not quite sure that a 
Greek ecclesiastical book, of no great age, would be recognised by the 
initiated as a legitimate object of bibliomania. I do not, however, 
write to you to boast of my success, but to communicate what lam 
disposed to think a curious ‘and important fact. 

The fly-leaf of the book in question exhibits the following inscription, 
written by the same hand in Greek and Latin :— 

“Tovro ro PupXéor, we Kai Erepu tre Tegoapa, Toe THe Bpoiravvenis 
ixxAnoiac KaBodKotc NeiLact, cic THY KOUY apéELay Kal ypijow, EVOL KHE 
Cramewpavrec Ecwpyoayro Tavaywrarot ot Kuo, 6 KwvorarvrwouTdA\ewe 
TAT LAL pxne Kup "le PE pUAS, 0 "Arebarcoeias TAT PLO OX NS kup LapovnjA, 0 
Avrwyetas TAT pLLOXN kup »’ADavacwe, 0 rije ‘lepocadype warpuipyne Kup 
XpicuvOoc. év tree ax/). 


‘* Librum hune una cum aliis quatuor, ut Catholicis Britannicarum Ecclesiarum 
reliquiis communiter inservirent, ex summa benevolentia dono miserunt Reveren- 
dissimi Domini, D. Jeremias Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus, D. Samuel Patri- 
archa Alexandrinus, D. Athanasius Patriarcha Antiochenus, D. Chrysanthus Patri- 
archa Hierosolymitanus. Ao. Salutis mpcexxi1.” 

A present of books from the patriarchs of the Kast to the “ Catholies’’ 
of Britain, indicates the existence of a kind of intercourse with which 
[ was not at all acquainted. It is the Roman catholics who are plainly 
intended; and it appears from Le Quien (Oriens Christ. ) that the 
donors were the Greek, not the titular, patriarchs, After all, how- 
ever, it was most probably nothing more than an occasional act of 
civility. ‘The influence which the French exercised in the Levant at 
the beginning of the last century is well known. It is not unlikely 
that they were concerned in procuring this mark of oriental sy mpathy 


forthe British Romanists. If any of your readers are in possession of 


any further information upon the subject, I hope they will commn- 
nicate it. At all events, the fact I have noticed will not be unaccept- 
able to such as feel inte rested about the history of the Roman catholics 
of England. ‘The foreign relations of that body, and the support and 
countenance which it has received from abroad, are subjects of no 
small importance in our modern ecclesiastical history. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 1D. 


ON CHURCH RATES.—MR. PERCEVAL IN REPLY TO MR. GOODE 


Sir,—As I had not contemplated that any one would maintain that a 


court can have power to compel a tax to be made, the payment of 
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which when made it has no power to enforce, T eoncluded, not ania. 
turally (1 think), that when Mr. Goode admitted that “ previous to 
the act of 1813 the ecclesiastical court was the only proper place in 
which to sue a recusant for the payment of church rates, and still 
mains so for sums above ten pounds,’” he had, unconsciously per 
haps, but really, given up in strictness of speech the whole point fo 
which he was contending—namely, that “ the liability of a parish to 
church rates is a common-law liability ;’ because, as | stated in my 
last, ‘an obligation which can only be enforced in the ecclesiastic al 
courts cannot “be called a civil or common-law obligation,” according 
to the strict acceptation of the term. ‘This position of mine he admits 
to be “ very true,” nay, so plain a truism, that he smiles at me for 
thinking it necessary to lay it down; but thinks it not to the point, 
because of the distinction which he contends ought to be made between 
“the enforcement of the payment of a rate actually made, and the en. 
forcement of the obligation lying upon the parishioners to make « 
rate.” While therefore he admits, if 1 understand him aright, that 
the obligation to pay a rate when made is not, strictly speaking, a com- 
mon-law obligation, secing that previous to [813 it could only be sued 
in the ecclesiastical courts, he stoutly maintains, that the obligation 
to make a rate is a common-law ol ligation, and can be enforeed, il 
necessary, in the temporal courts, As our legal practice admits, I be. 
lieve, of many anomalies, it is no matter of moment to urge against 
his position its apparently anomalous character. Let us proceed 
therefore, to inquire on what it rests. ‘These are his words :— 


‘¢ The obligation in question—viz., that parishioners should keep in repair a eer 
tain part of their parish church—is maintained to be, in the strict sense of the terms 
a common-law obligation, and that on two grounds—first, on the ground of imme 
morial custom ; and, secondly, because it has been repeatedly said to be so by the 
common-law judges, and therefore, of course, one that can be enforced by the com- 
mon-law courts; 1. ¢., one that comes within the authority and power of those 
courts, if they consider their interference necessary.” 


The last clause, which I have put in italics, strikes me as ver) 
remarkable. There are, unquestionably, some offences practically of 
a mixed character, as being punishable by the laws both of the church 
and of the state as distinct from the church, in which he who 
aggrieved may have his remedy either in the temporal courts or in the 
ecclesiastical, But that, in any such case, it is competent for the 
judge of the temporal court to refuse a man redress because he does 
not think his interference necessary, because, forsooth, the man might 
sue the offending party in the ecclesiastical courts, may be sound doc- 
trine, but seems new to me. The case of tithes comes very much to 


the point ; in default of payment of tithes, remedy may be had either 


in the ecclesiastical courts or in the exchequer. Was it ever known 


that the chief baron of the exchequer refused to take cognizance of « 


case of tithes until it had been first tried in the ecclesiastical courts 7 
It may be so, but 1 never heard of it. 
But, waiving this consideration, let us examine the grounds Mr 


Goode adduces in support of his position, that the temporal courts 


have power at common law to compel the repairs of the parish church 
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He appeals to two : first, the ground of immemorial custom ; secondly, 
the repeated affirmations of the common-law judges to that effect. 
Let us take them in order. First, the ground of immemorial custom ; 
the only evidence which will avail to establish a customary or common- 
law power in the temporal courts to enforce the re pars of the parish 
church, must be, evidence of those courts having frequently exercised 
that power. ‘The immemorial custom of the ecclesiastical officers 
enforcing such repairs by ecclesiastical law in the ecclesiastical courts, is 
wholly beside the mark. Now, | will not require Mr. Goode to search 
musty records to prove any such custom to be émmemorial on the part 
of the temporal courts; I will simply ask him to adduce one single in- 
stance, in the whole history of our nation, up to the present hour, of the 
temporal courts having ever exercised the power he ascribes to them ; 
and I pledge myse If ope nly, if he can adduce any such instance, I will 
at once give up the case, and acknowledge myself to have be en in 
error. At present I know of none. If none can be adduced, then | 
submit that that cannot be properly termed a common-law obligation 
which the courts of common law have never enforced, nor that a 
common-law power which the courts of common law have never ex- 
ercised. 

In the absence of such reasonable evidence as I have re quired of 
him, LT will maintain that the first ground on which he rests his posi- 
tion—namely, that of immemorial custom—completely fails under him. 

Secondly, the other ground on which he rests his position, that the 
temporal courts have power at common law to compel the repairs of 
the parish church, is, the repeated assertions of the common-law judges 
to that effect. Now here | will submit, that it is not the mere saying 
or assertion of a judge that proves a thing to be law, although if his 
opinion be uncontradicted by other judges it affords a strong proba- 
bility that it is law. Nothing can establish it to be law “but the 
enforcement of it, either without appeal, or with confirmation if ap- 
pealed against. The mere dictum of a judge, however eminent, is 
not suffic ient, without practice. Therefore, in the absence of the evi- 
dence of practice and custom which I have required under the a” 
head, any accumulation of testimony of opinion under the second head 
will still leave room for doubt and disc ussion, and will not fully esta- 
blish the law. But as the opinions of any of the judges of the com- 
mon-law courts on the point are entitled to very great deference, and 
will probably contribute much to influence any practice which may 
hereafter be adopted, it is very desirable that we should have as full 
a collection as possible of the sayings of the common-law judges on 
the point at issue. 

Now Mr. Goode tells us, that the instances he cited in the same 
number form “ not a few of these that might be adduced ;” and it is 
very possible that, among those which have not been as yet brought 
forw ard, some may be found stronger and more to the purpose than 
those w ish he has given. If any such can be found, he will perhaps 
present them to us in another letter, when we shall be able to con- 
sider them. But as we are not bound to assume the existence of that 
which does not appear, IL will content myself at present with examin- 
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ing those which he has already given us. That for which he con. 
tends is not merely that the common law of England permits the spi- 
; ritual officers of the church to enforce by spiritual punishments, if 
necessary, the spiritual duty of decently repairing the house of God , 
but that “such duty is, “in the strict sense of the term, a common- law 
obligation,” and “one that can be enforced by the common-law judges” 
“if they think their interference necessary. 

In support of this position, he refers— 






1. To ‘*the case of Boothby v. Bailey, (Hobart’s Rep. p. 69,) in which it is said, 
‘ The use of the body of the church, and the repair and maintenance of it, is common 
to all the parishioners.’ ”’ 

To “ the case of the parish of Aston v. Castle Birmidge Chapel, which is thus 
reported. ‘It was apparent to the court that (the inhabitants of Castle Birmidge) 
were to all purposes part of the parish of Aston, and therefore, de communi jure, were 
liable to reparation with the rest.’ 

3. To “ the case of Peeter vr. Rose Edmonds, where the chief justice said, that it 
is contrary to common law that they who have a chapel of ease in a hamlet should be 
discharged of the repair of the mother church.” 

4. To “the case of Holland and Kirton, in which it was said by Haughton, Jus- 
tice, and not contradicted, that ‘ a custom in prejudice to the reparations of a church 
is void, for by common law the house and all lands are chargeable with the repa- 
ration.’’ 

5. To ‘‘the case of Newson v. Bawldry, where it is distinctly aftirmed, that the 
parishioners are compellable to put things in decent order.” 


THR r ei yy aE 
a ee es sort gn sebirn Re oe ain, ella oe Pray wee 


Now there is nothing in all this which necessarily establishes more 
than I am willing freely to admit; namely, that the common law of 
England recognises the repairs of the parish church as one of those 
spiritual duties which the spiritual courts have authority to compel by 
spiritual censures. There is not a word that goes the length of assert- 
ing that it is a common-law obligation, in the strict sense of the terms, 
+ so that it can be enforced by the common-law courts if they think 
| their interference necessary. Therefore all these passages fall short of 
that which Mr. Goode’s position requires. 
But in the August number he cited an authority which, according 
to his citation and acceptation of it, seemed precisely what he wanted. 
It is a “decision of Chief Justice North in the case of Rogers v. 
Davenant :"’"— 
“It [i. e., the parish church, | is like to a bridge or highway ; a distringas shall issue 
against the inhabitants to make them repair 11.” 
When I first read this in his letter, I thought the case clearly 
decided against me, and was prepared accordingly to give it up; but 
when I turned to the report of the case in Dr. Nicholl’s s pamphlet, a 
totally different light shone upon it. These are the words of Chief 
Justice North, 1 Mod. Rep. 194 :— 


[** The spiritual court may compel parishioners to repair their parish church if it 
be out of repair, and may excommunicate every one of them till it be repaired; and 
those that are willing to contribute must be absolved, till the greater part of them 
agree to assess a tax; but the court cannot assess them towards it.] It is like to a 
bridge or a highway ; a distringas shall issue against the inhabitants to make them 


repair rr, [but neither the king's court, nor the justices of the peace, can impose a 
tax for it.”] 


i The parts in brackets were omitted by Mr. Goode. By that which 
follows his extract, it is clear that the rv with which his extract con- 
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cludes is not the parish church, but the bridge or highway, and that 
Chief Justice North only spake of the distringas in reterence to one or 
other of these, by way of analogy, and not to the parish church. By 
that which precedes his extract, it is clear that the only court which 
Chief Justice North considered as empowered to compel the repairs 
was the spiritual court, and that by spiritual censures. But to place 
the matter beyond doubt, let us cite the same case from the reports in 
the second volume, which (as Dr. Nicholl observes, p. 31 of his 
pamphlet,) “are generally supposed to be of higher authority than 
those contained in the first volume :”’"— 


‘It was agreed, that the spiritual court has power to compel the parish to repair the 
church by their ecclesiastical censures, but they cannot appoint what sums are to be 
paid for that purpose; because the churchwardens, by the consent of the parish, are 
to settle that, As if a bridge be out of repair, the justices of peace cannot set rates 
upon the persons that are to repair it, but they must consent to it themselves. 
These parishioners here who contribute to the charge of repairing the church may 
be spared; but as for those who are obstinate and refuse to do it, the spiritual court 
may proceed to excommunicate them.” —2 Mod. Rep. 8. 


I submit, therefore, that while all the cases to which Mr. Goode 
has appealed fail to support the position he fancies he can ground 
upon them, this last, on which he seems most to rely, is directly 
against him. Now let us see whether Chief Justice North is alone in 
his opinion that the proper court for “ the enforcement of the obliga- 
tion lying upon the parishioners to make a rate” is the spiritual court, 
and that therefore, “in the strict sense of the terms,” it is not “a 
common-law obligation.’’ I will cite four more authorities to that 
effect — 

2. Holt, Chief Justice, cited by Dr. Nicholl, page 52 of his pamphlet. ‘ The 
right course is, for the spiritual court to give sufficient notice to the parish to meet 


and make a rate for the reparation of the church; and for neglect &c. they may be 
excommunicated.” 

3. Lord Kenyon, cited also by Dr. Nicholl, p. 21. ‘ We (the courts of common 
law) CANNOT INTERFERE by granting a mandamus, this being a sulject purely of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.” 

4. Abbot, Chief Justice, cited also by Dr. Nicholl, p. 25. ‘* I need not say that, in 
matters purely of ecclesiastical cognizance, this court (of common law) does not inter- 
fere ; as, for instance, in the case cited from 5 T. R. (that of Lord Kenyon’s), the 
court WILL NOT GRANT A MANDAMUS TO MAKE A CHURCH RATE.” 

5. Dr. Nicholl himself, p. 14. “ The repair of the church is, and has been, 
shewn to be a common-law liability, but it is not of temporal jurisdiction, and therefore 
CANNOT BE ENFORCED BY THE ORDINARY TEMPORAL REMEDY; that is, an indictment 
will not lie for neglect ; but it is of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and therefore may be 
enforced by the ordinary ecclesiastical remedy ; that is, articles may be given against 
the parishioners for neglect ; an ecclesiastical remedy very analogous to the temporal 
remedy of indictment.” 

In this sense, 1 repeat, I willingly admit the term “common-law 
liability’"—namely, “ that the common law of the land allows the spi- 
ritual officers to enforce this, among other spiritual and religious duties, 
by spiritual censures.” But in the sense in which Mr. Goode has 
maintained it—namely, ‘in the strict sense of the terms,” “one 
that can be enforced by the common-law courts,” it is utterly and dis- 
tinctly DENIED, not only by the opinions of common-law judges, but BY 
THE PRACTICE OF THE COMMON-LAW COURTS, 
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And now I think I have succeeded in shewing—first, that the dis 
tinction set up by Mr. Goode between “ the enforcement of the pay- 
ment of a rate actually made, and the enforcement of the obligation 
lying upon the parishioners to make a rate;” so that while the former 
.3 is merely of spiritual cognizance, the latter should be one of temporal, 
ie has no foundation save in his own imagination, and is utterly contra. 
dicted by the chief judges of the common-law courts: secondly, that 
the distinction which I drew “ between the laws of the state or civil 
| body and the laws of the church or religious body,” which he affirms 
a | « does not exist in practice,” is actually ‘referred to, and alleged as the 
a | ground of the practice of the common-law courts, by those very com- 
mon-law judges to whose opinions Mr. Goode has professed himself so 
willing to pay attention. Thus far for the main part of his letter. 
There is one point remaining which I cannot do otherwise than no- 
tice. He says that I have made “an undeniable mistake” in saying 
that “the statute of Edward I. classes the repairs of the house of God 
among the things meer spiritual ;’”’ for, says he, “ the statute does not 
class it among the things meer spiritual, but distinguishes it from them.” 
| I find Dr. Nicholl of the same opinion. can only say I am at a loss 
4a to conceive how any man can so interpret the statute. I have not 
the Latin to refer to, and must content myself with giving the Eng- 
lish translation in Gibson, p. 1024, but I will give it entire :— 

“ The king to his judges sendeth greeting. Use yourselves cireumspectly in all 
matters concerning the Bishop of Norwich and his clergy; not punishing them, if 
they hold pleain court Christian of such things as be meer spiritual, that is to wit :— 

**(1) Of penance enjoined by prelates for deadly sin, as fornication, adultery, and 
such like; for the which sometimes corporal penance and sometimes pecuniary is 
enjoined, specially if a freemen be convict of such things. 

. **(2) Also if prelates do punish for leaving the churchyard unclosed, or for that 


the church is uncovered, or not conveniently decked, in which cases none other 
penance can be enjoined but pecuniary. 


“ (3) Item. If a parson demand of his parishioners oblations, or tithes due and ac- 
customed, or if any parson do sue against another parson for tithes greater and 
smaller, so that the fourth part of the value of the benefice be not demanded. 

““(4) Item. Ifa parson demand mortuaries in places where a mortuary hath been 
seal to be given. 

* (5) (Item. If a prelate of a church, or a patron demand of a parson a pension 
due to him, all such demands are to be made in a spiritual court ; and for laying vio- 
lent hands on a clerk, and in cause of defamation, it hath been granted already, that 
it shall be tried in a spiritual court, when money is not demanded, but a thing done 
for punishment of sin, and likewise for breaking an oath. In all cases afore re- 
hearsed, the spiritual judge shall have power to take knowledge, notwithstanding the 


king's prohibition.” } 

That in brackets was omitted by Mr. Goode. Now it is possible 
certainly that the “also” and the “items” may be meant by way of 
distinction ; > but it seems to me more natural to take them in the w ay 


religious and ecclesiastical obligation, ) which might be pleaded «in 
i the court Christian ;"’ and that the videlicet, or that is to wit, must be 
if carried on to every clause, as illustrative of the meaning of the 
| “things meer spiritual,” and cannot in fair construction be confined 
. a merely to the first. 
If Mr. Goode shall exclaim, “ What! 





after stating before that tithes 





of conjunction, and as connecting all the things meer spiritual, (i. e., of 
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were of a mixed character, do you now contend that in this: statute 
they are spoken of as ‘meer spiritual’ ?” My answer is, that at the 
time of this statute they were wholly so regarded, and no remedy in 
the temporal courts could be had respecting them. It was not till 
}548 that the temporal courts received authority by statute 2, 3, 
Kdward VI., c. 18, which they had not at common law, (see 32 
Henry VIIL, ec. 7, in the preamble, ) to interfere in the matter ; and 
then only by imposing a heavy fine by way of punishment for not set- 
ting them out, not by proceeding to recover the tithes themselves. 
‘To this hour, tithes themselves cannot be recovered in the temporal 
courts; that being, as Gibson observes, p. 697, “out of the jurisdic- 
tion of those courts, and wholly in the spiritual court ;” or, to use 
Blackstone’s words, IIL. 89, “one may sue for and recover in the 
ecclesiastical courts the tithes themselves, or a recompence for them, 
by the ancient law. .... But no suit [lies] in the temporal courts for 
the subtraction of tithes themselves.” 

Mr. Goode says, in reference to this statute, “that it is evidently a 
misnomer to call it [i.e., the duty of making religious offerings to the 
house of God for the gene rent of religious worship, | a thing 
merely spiritual.” IT can only say, I am surprised to hear him say so. 
He says also, “if it were a thing purely and exclusively spiritual, no 
doubt the common-law courts would not interfere to enforce it.’ We 
haveseen already the common-law courts under Lord Kenyon and Chief 
Justice Abbott peremptorily refuse to interfere to enforce the making a 
rate, on the distinct ground alleged, that it is a “ subject purely of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.’ I must add one word in explanation of an ex- 
pression in my pamphlet on Church Rates which Mr. Goode has mis- 
understood. When I said that, “ Rates up to this hour are a voluntary 
contribution on the part of the parish, to which if they refuse there is 
no earthly power to compel them ;’’* (the italics are in the original ;) 
my meaning was, that they could not be wrung from them by earthly 
violence, that no distress could issue against their goods, as in the case 
of any common-law obligation strictly so called; and Ll have yet to 
learn that any such gee of distraint exists, except in the cases pro- 
vided for by the act of 1815. IL wrote that sentence under an im- 
pression that the saving clause in § 7 of the act of 1813, 53 Geo. III. 
c. 127, which in other cases reserved to persons demanding the rates 
power to “ proceed to the recovery of their demand according to due 
course of law, AS HERETOFORE USED AND ACCUSTOMED, had preserved 
to the bishops the power of excommunication in this case, which the 
beginning of the act apparently had denied them. I gather from Dr. 
Nicholls’ pamphlet, p. 49, that such is not the case, and that only 
sentence of contumacy can issue, which, though exercised indeed by a 

spiritual court, I admit can hardly be termed an appeal to conscience, 
But besides this, I believe, and still believe that the most simple and 
summary mode for the bishops to adopt is by interdict of religious 
offices in the place,—a remedy which, if it were generally known that 
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the bishops could exercise it, and were prepared to do so in case of 
necessity, would, I believe, operate so strongly and effectually by way 
of prevention as to obviate the necessity of its ever actually being had 
recourse to, The attorney-general is pleased to call this “impos- 
sible;’’ but as he cites no authority for such an assertion, and as, 
first, it is not denied that the bishops had this power before the Re- 
formation,—nor, secondly, that the statute of 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, 
has secured to them the authority they then had, which is not con- 
trariant to the laws of the realm and the prerogative of the crown,— 
and as; thirdly, it is not pretended that any subsequent act has abro- k 
gated it,—nor, lastly, does it appear how the spiritual punishment of a 
purely spiritual offence be construed as against the prerogative of the ; 
oe crown, | believe it to be perfectly in the power of the bishops, if : 
By they think fit to exercise it. This 1 think Mr. Goode must admit to 
pl be an appeal to conscience, and not an exercise of earthly power. 
ae With much respect to him, I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 

tie? ARTHUR PERCEVAL. ! 
: East Horsley, Aug. 5, 1838. | 


RATING OF TITHES. 


Sir,—In Mr, Shaw Lefevre’s Bill for the Rating of Tithes, there ap- 
pears to me a principle which has not been observed. 
If we take the clergyman in the light of a farmer, then when the 
farmer is rated upon the amount of rent, it is the same thing as if he 
were rated on the amount of profit, for they are, on rough calculations, 
counted equal. Now the rent does not go into his own pocket, but 
only the profit; be is therefore, in fact, rated upon his whole income, 
in the same way as the clergyman would be were he rated according 
to the actual value of his tithe. So far well; but then there is 
another class of men living upon the produce of the farm—viz., the 
landowners, who do not seem to be taken into the account. These, 
upon this principle, pay no rates at all, but receive the net profit clear 
into their pocket, Now, were the farms of a fixed annual value, this 
tax would press heavily on the one class and not at all on the other ; 
but because there is not a fixed annual value there is a mutual ac- 
commodation, and the rent is proportionably reduced, so that, in point 
of fact, each pays his proportion of the rate, or is rated upon half his 
* profit. Now, were a landlord to demand a rent so high that no 
| farmer could pay it, and manage to live upon the farm, it is perfectly 
7 clear that no farmer would take it, and the landlord would be reduced 
to the necessity of cultivating it himself; and he would then take into 
} his own pocket both the rent and the farmer’s profit, and he would be 
; rated upon one of these—i. e., upon half his whole income; one half 
of the net produce would be the remuneration for his labour as farmer, 
| the other half his remuneration as landlord. 
oe | Now, when a clergyman took his tithes in kind, he was then in 
ee" the place both of landlord and farmer, because he had a right to the 
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whole produce of his living. If he took a composition in lieu thereof, 
then, as in case of landlord and tenant, there was a mutual under- 
standing with regard to rates, so that practically it fell equally on 
both ; if the farmer paid them, he paid the clergyman a less compo- 
sition, if the clergyman paid them, the farmer paid a larger compo- 
sition. But supposing the rates to amount, as they have done in some 
cases, to twenty shillings in the pound, then the tenant would have to 
pay as rates an amount equal to the rent, which, if rent and profit are 
estimated equally, would be the sum total of his own share of the 
produce, leaving him without one shilling for maintenance. Would 
he think this right, even were he bound to it by lease? Would he 
not apply for a reduction of rent ? And would he not be thought to have 
a very harsh landlord were this reduction refused? A portion of the 
burden would undoubtedly be thrown upon the landlord, and the 
tenant proportionably relieved; so that his rental (rack-rent) is neces- 
sarily fluctuating. Now this is not the case with the clergyman ; his 
isa fixed income. He is supposed to have the net produce of his 
living to apply to his own use; and if he be rated at twenty shillings 
in the pound, he has no landlord to fall back upon, to whom he pays 
arent equal to the amount of his living, and whom he might ask to 
let him have back again a portion of that rent for a maintenance, his 
own being swallowed up by the rates; so that, to place them in a fair 
position, he should be accounted as occupying tithes to double the 
amount of his living; so that, if his rates are twenty shillings in the 
pound, and his living happens to be, for instance, £500 a year, he 
should be rated as a farmer would be, the produce of whose farm was 
a thousand, but who paid £500 a year rent to his landlord, and who, 
if his rates were to be twenty shillings in the pound, would pay £500 
a year rates, and then immediately would apply to his landlord for a 
reduction of rent, and would, in equity, have the matter arranged, so 
that each should receive half of the remainder—i. e., £250 a year; 
and thus the farmer, who properly ought to receive £500 a year 
reward of his labour, would really be receiving only £250. So with 
the clergyman ; he receives, on this supposition, £500 a year remu- 
neration for his services as minister, and he pays £500 a year to his 
landlord, and his rates amount to twenty shillings in the pound, which 
entirely swallow up his £500 a year: why should he not then equally 
with the farmer be entitled to fall back upon his supposed landlord, 
and demand a reduction of his supposed rent, and so accommodate 
matters, that the remaining profits should be equally divided according 
to the law of equity, and thus he also receive his £250 a year? 

The farmer, were there no rates, would receive £500, the landlord 
£500, the clergyman £500; the farmer, were the rates twenty 
shillings in the pound, would receive £250, the landlord £250, the 
clergyman £250. I have chosen the amount of rates at twenty 
shillings in the pound as the clearest examples, though the principle 
holds good in all cases. 

Now I do really think that much of the plausibility of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s bill rests upon the erroneous hypothesis of a fixed rent being 
paid by the farmer, calculated before there was any possibility of a 
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rate ever being wanted, But we) know that, practically, no rent is 
fixed, or at least agreed upon, without the rate being previously eon, di 
sidered in the outgoings, and the profit to be divided not reckoned 


; : . ; ‘ te 
until that deduetion is made; and even then, after this deduction, the 1 
rate is only appertioned to half of this remainder ; so that, in point of 1 
equity, the rating of the tithes should be deducted before it is calcu. " 
lated upon the half of the remainder. ‘This will be truly represented h 
under the form, x = XS where a represents the amount of tithes, v 
r the number of shillings in the pound at which the rate is made, ang x e 

rf 

the actual amount of rate paid. The result of this is, « = a Kare : 

If r should = 20, or the rate be twenty shillings in the pound, then \ 

x = 4, or the rate is one-third of the whole, which it would be in the ( 

case of a farm where the rate is made at twenty shillings on the half ‘ 

produce, and deducted before that half is calculated. It will be seen . 

that those deductions for outgoings, which should be made from the gross 
amount of the clergyman’s income, are not here specified; but respecting 
these there can scarcely be a question, and my method of calcu- 
lation refers only fo the net income of the clergyman after all neces- 
sary outgoings, save and except the rate, have been made; so that I 
believe I arrive at the same result with those who have > matarely con- 

sidered the subject. E. J. : 

( 

| 

PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


Siz,—In consequence of the alteration in the law respecting parochial 
assessments, considerable excitement prevails throughout the whole 
country as to the mode in which different kinds of property are to be 
rated in the parish books, and what proportion their respective assess- 
ments are to bear to each other. It certainly must be allowed by all 
parties, that every species of property ought to be rated ac cording to 
its full relative value, so that if the poor-rates were to go on increasing, 
the holders of each might be ruined at the same time. And in order 
to have a uniform mode of rating different properties, and an equal 
assessment on all, and, at the same time, clearly to shew that such 
equal assessment is laid upon the full relative > value of each property, 
the following plan seems to me worthy of consideration. We may 
fairly, I presume, hold it to be a fact, that the real value of any 
species of property is to be judged of by the sum it will fetch in the 
market, by the number of years’ purchase at which it may be ob- 
tained. In the purchase of landed property, about 3 per ce ant. is con- 
sidered a fair average return upon capital so invested. We may 
therefore suppose that the rack-rent of any estate represents 3 per 
cent. upon the purchase money, or gross value of it. In the purchase 
of a living, I believe, a return of about 10 per cent. on the purchase 
money, or gross value of it, is expected; if therefore the tithes of any 
parish have been commuted for £300 per annum, the purchase 
money, or gross value of such living, will be £3000. Now, 3 per 
cent. on £3000, or gross value of the tithes, will bear the same propor- 
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tion to the real value of the living that the rack-rent of any estate 
does to the real value of such estate; consequently if, as is now con- 
tended, the rack-rent be the fair amount at which to rate such estate, 
such living of £300 per annum ought to be rated at £90 per annum. 
The same rule will apply to all property, houses, factories, &c. 
House property is worth, say fifteen years’ purchase; consequently, a 
house which lets at £100 per annum will be worth £1500 as its full 
value. At 3 per cent. this house ought to be rated at £45 per annum, 
to bear an equal proportion of burden with landed property, if such 
landed property is to be rated at the rack-rent, or 3 per cent. on the 
value of the capital invested in it. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with these matters to know whether 1 have taken the value of the 
different properties at a fair price, but the principle thus proposed 
seemed to afford a good test of real value; and the different average 
value of different kinds of property in the market is, of course, easily 
known. I remain, your obedient servant, 
A Lover oF Justice. 


RATING OF TITHES. 
Sir,—If this letter be worth publishing, let it be so, as you like. I 
cannot perceive that the bill brought in by Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre 
gives the protection to the tithe-owner that his brother, the poor law 
commissioner, suggests ; but on the contrary, it makes no allowance 
to him, and yet exempts other profits. T.N. 
Shenley. 

July 18th, 1838. 
My pear Mr. Newcome,—!I saw yesterday in the “Times” your letter, as to 
the hardship of tithes being rated to their value. As you may not have seen 
Mr. John Lefevre’s opinion upon the existing Parochial Assessment Bill, 
[ shall send it to you without further apology. Mr. J. Lefevre is, 1 believe, 
a poor-law commissioner. Lord John Russell’s letter is in answer to an 
application from Lord Western, to know how tithes were to be rated. 

With compliments, yours truly, &c. 


‘ Whitehall, June 14th, 1838. 
“My pear Lorp Wesrern,—I referred your letter of the 11th instant to 
Mr. John Lefevre, and enclose a memorandum which I have received from 
him, and which gives a clear exposition of the case. 
‘Charles Lefevre has given notice of a declaratory bill upon the subject, 
which it is my intention to support. “Very truly i 
“J. Russev..” 





Memorandum on Lord Western’s Note of the 11th June, 1838. 


‘The doctrine to which Lord Western alludes has arisen from the com- 
bined operation of the Parochial Assessment Act, and of the decision in Rex 
v. Joddrell. 

“That act, which prescribes that all hereditaments are to be assessed to 
the poor-rate at their respective value, contains this proviso :—‘ Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to alter or affect the principles, or differ- 
ent relative liabilities (if any), according to which different kinds of heredi- 
taments are now by law rateable.’ 


Vou. XIV .—Sept. [R3e, 2k 
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* Whatever may be the legal effect of the words of this proviso, the inten- 
tion of those who procured its insertion is understood to have been principally 
this—namely, that it should secure to the tithe-owner the benefit of the 
decision in the case of Rex v. Joddrell. 

“That case, which is by no means satisfactory or intelligible, is believed 
to establish the doctrine—that as between the farmer and the tithe-owner, the 
farmer is to be rated, not only in respect of the net annual value of his land, 
but in respect also of his annual profits. 

“If the relative liabilities of the farmer and the tithe-owner are to remain 
unaltered, the only course which can now be pursued is, not to rate the 
farmer’s profits, but to reduce the assessment on the tithe-owner, so as to 
place it in the same proportion to the assessment on the farmers as if the 
farmer's profits were rated. The difficulty of even roughly estimating the 
farmer's profits ; the dissatisfaction which the agitation of such questions has 
caused ; the doubts which are entertained whether the decision in Rex v, 
Joddrell is sound, and whether it would be confirmed if the question is again 
agitated before the legal tribunals of the country; all tend to produce incon- 
veniences which cannot be exaggerated. Mr. C. Shaw Lefevre, however, 
proposes to-morrow to move for leave to bring in a bill declaratory of the law 
on the subject, and to place the tithes and farms upon the same footing as to 
rating. The Poor Law Commissioners, although under much embarrassment 
upon this subject, wish to be entirely passive.” 


a a ee 


MR. SHAW LEFEVRE’S BILL. 


Sir,—It appears to me that the tithe-owners (the clergy, I might say, ) 
are rather hasty and unguarded in complaining of Mr, Shaw Letevre's 
Bill for making the tithe commutation rent charge rateable at the net 
amount. The bill was doubtless introduced to set aside the decision 
of the King’s Bench in the case of Rex v. Joddrell, and it would have 
been more honest if that purpose had been openly avowed ; but of the 
bill itself, as affecting the rating of tithes, the clergy have no cause to 
complain, The rent charge will be rateable at its net value—viz., at 
what it would /e¢ for, subject to the payment of rates, &c.; this is 
according to the principle laid down by Dr. Wollaston, as stated in the 
British Magazine, vol. xiii. page 246. Your correspondents complain 
that tithes will be rated much higher than heretofore. ‘This is erro- 
neous upon Dr. Wollaston’s principle. 1 myself have never kuown 
tithes rated more favourably than upon the net value as compared with 
the rack rent of farms. I should be glad to see a case produced of a 
lower rating, excepting under the Joddrell decision; that decision was 
entirely a new thing. One of your correspondents (July, page 40,) 
complains of the unfairness of not allowing a profit to the clergyman 
as well as to the farmer. He mistakes the matter altogether; it is not 
the individual but the property that is rated or rateable. Property, 
whether lands or house, is worth a certain annual return to the pro- 
prietor, after payment of the expenses by which such return is pro- 
cured ; upon this sum it is rateable, without any reference whatever 
to the quality, trade, profession, or person of the proprietor. It Is 
absurd, on the face of it, to say that property in the possession of a 


layman should be rated at one sum; but at another if in the possession 
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ofa clergyman, A farm is rated on the estimated rental ; in a parish 
where there were no tithes, this would amount to the ordinary rental 
plus the net value of what the tithes would be—i. e., the tithe would 
actually be rated at the net value. It is assumed all along by your 
correspondents that the farmer is not rated on his profits; the fact is, 
that there are no such profits arising from the land. It was certainly 
argued, or rather decided, by the judges, that interest of capital and 
tenant’s remuneration were profits; but how can this be made out ? 
A tenant's capital is his stock, implements of husbandry, and manure 
in the ground,—things required for cultivating the farm ; his remunera- 
tion is, the wages of a superintendent to the farm, without whom the 
business could not be carried on at all. 

The following statement will, I think, settle the question of profits. 
I take the particulars of the farm mentioned in the Joddrell cause, 
British Magazine, March, 1838. p. 251. 

Suppose the landlord to take it into his own hands in order to 
realize these two rents, instead of letting it for one. First of all, he 
would have to engage a respectable, intelligent person as bailiff, whose 
wages must be reckoned, I think, at 1507, per annum ; for I am quite 
sure that if an incompetent person were employed, the landlord, in- 
stead of two rents would get none. But I will put his wages at 1002. 
The farm was 350 acres. Seven pounds per acre for the first outlay 
is a moderate computation; hence 7 x 350 = 2450/., the expense 
which the landlord would incur in imine. Let us see what the result 
would be at the end of ten years. 

The returns for one year were—produce, 14591. 18s.; labour and 
expenses, 8597. I1s.; corn rent, 937. Gs. 6d. 

Expenses for Ten Years. Produce for Ten Years. 


First outlay... .. ..£2,450 0 O | Ten years’ produce.. £14,599 0 0 
Ten years’ labour, &c.. 8,595 10 0 | 
Ten years’ corn rent .. 933 5 O | 
Ten years’ bailiff's wages 1,000 0 0 | 





12,978 15 0° 14,599 0 0 
Deduct expenses «6 «1. (cc ce 0s ce te! ce ce Eee © 
Amount returned to the landlord during ten years... .. £1,620 5 0 





The landlord’s profits, or the whole profits derived from the land 
= 1627. annually. The farm was rated at 226/.! 

There would still be the value of the first outlay, 24501, on the 
premises, but no atom of profit arising from it, neither is it rateable in 
respect of its being so many waggons and carts, and so many lumys 
of manure, &c., which are no more rateable commodities than a 
clergyman’s books and furniture. If it be said that tithe was not sub- 
ject to these disadvantages when originally assigned, I answer, tbat 
neither was it subject to the advantages of an expensive system of cul- 
tivation. It will be well to set the advantages against the disadvan- 
tages, and to say nothing about the altered condition of the country. 
Tithes are strictly a property; but that point is given up, if the ques- 
tion of compensation to a clergyman for duty and education be mooted. 
Perhaps you will decline to print this letter; but I hope not; for I 
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think it a very important consideration for the clergy, whether or not 
their complaints and demands are just and reasonable. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, JouN THomas AusTEN, 

Vicar of Aldworth, Berks. 


GENERAL PRIVATE-PRAYER UNION, 


Sir,—U pon a paper, headed as above, which appeared in the August 
number, I wish to make a few observations. 

I cannot but be sincerely glad, in common with every one who 
values mutual prayer, that steps should be taken by which such prac- 
tice may become general. But I would respectfully ask, Is it better 
to organize a new society, than quietly and obediently to follow the | 
directions of the rubric? Our reformers were fully alive to the . 
advantages of private and social prayer, and have provided for its 
observance in the following express direction :— 





-_, 


** All priests and deacons are to say daily the morning and evening prayer, either 
privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause.” 


The next rubric relates entirely to the public service in the church. 
But, surely, in this, provision is made for all that is aimed at in the 
proposed “ union.’’ The remarks of the Rev. J. H. Newman, in his 
Sermon on the “ Daily Service,” appear to me so good that I request 
permission to add them. 


‘* Doubtless there are many reasons which may render the strict observance of 
these rules inexpedient in this or that place or time. The very disuse of them will 
be a reason for reviving them very cautiously and gradually; the paucity of clergy 
is another reason for suspending them. Still there they remain in the Prayer Book, 
| obsolete they cannot become ; nay, even though torn from the book in some day of 
+ rebuke (to suppose what should hardly be dwelt upon), they would still have power, 
and live unto God. If prayers were right three centuries since, they are right now. 
If a Christian minister might suitably offer up common prayer by himself then, 
surely he may do so now. If he then was the spokesman of the saints far and near, 
¥3 gathering together their holy and concordant suffrages, and presenting them by vir- 
tne of his priesthood, he is sonow. The revival of this usage is merely a matter of 
place and time, and though neither our Lord nor his church would have us make 


” “i 5 ae 
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. e 2h sudden alterations, even for the better, yet certainly we ought never to forget what is 
ete abstractedly our duty, what is in itself best, what it is we have to aim at and labour 
: ape towards,” 

I really cannot see what advantages the proposed “ union” holds 


out beyond what may be obtained by a recurrence to the directions of 
the rubric. If anything, the advantage must be on the side of the 
latter ; for not only will there be unity of time and subject, but actually 
of the very words. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. 


ee 


QUERY RELATING TO EXTREME UNCTION. 


Sir,—I am desirous of obtaining, through the medium of your 
5 Magazine, a concise statement of the grounds upon. which the Anglican 
church disavows the practice of extreme unction. The precept of 
St. James (verse 14) is surely very explicit, and the common pro- 
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testant interpretation of the passage hardly satisfactory. It is usually 
said, that St. James’s precept had exclusive reference to the age of 
miraculous gifts. Might not the rite of confirmation (as grounded 
upon apostolic practice) be disparaged by a similar argument? Con- 
firmation was, no doubt, in the first instance, designed for the commu- 
nication of special gifts. Are we not, again, apt to draw too strong a 
line of demarcation between the spiritual gifts of the apostolic and ofa 
later time ? And may not our want of faith in such gifts be a reason 
of our not participating in them? We are apt to talk about the 
“ordinary” gifts of the Holy Spirit, as if all his gifts were not mira- 
culous ; as if the distinction between the earlier and the later gifts were 
one of kind, not of degree merely. 

I cannot think that the words of St. James (verse 15) by any means 
bear out the statement, that the apostolic anointing had reference to 
bodily healing alone. The expressions, “saving the sick,’’ and 
“raising up,” may well refer to a spiritual, and not merely a temporal, 
benefit. ‘There would seem to be in these expressions a kind of 
mysterious ambiguity ; and if they do not refer exclusively to bodily 
healing, then neither does their application cease with the cessation of 
the gifts of healing. Furthermore, St. James speaks of the forgive- 
ness of sins (which is exclusively a spiritual benefit) as one of the 
effects of the apostolic anointing. 

Again, St. James speaks in the same passage of the efficacy of 
prayer, and illustrates his doctrine by the case of Elias. It is true, 
that Elias’ prayer had its return in a temporal result; but this does 
not prove that reference is made to temporal results only in the case 
which his example is designed to illustrate. St. James is proving the 
efficacy of prayer in general. 

On the other hand, the expression dora), as applied to Elias, 
seems expressly introduced to shew that results of a (strictly speaking) 
miraculous kind were not in the apostle’s eye. That word dpnowrabie 
seems to involve an argument which, fully drawn out, would be as 
follows—that what Elias obtained by prayer, we, who differ not essen- 
tially from him, may obtain likewise. He prevailed in such and such 
instances: we shall, in like manner (if we have faith), prevail in the 
instance before us. St. James’s expression is not, “ Elias was a man 
of like inspiration,’ but of like “passions” with ourselves. The 
apostle thus specifies a bond of union, which includes those of a later 
age. He seems to intimate, that not those special gifts which bound 
prophets with apostles merely, but much rather that common gift of 
faith which binds prophets and apostles with all Christians, was the 
instrumental cause of the blessing which attended the prayer of 
Elias. 

Looking therefore to the terms of St. James's injunction, and to the 
nature of his argument in the passage, I think that the grounds upon 
which the practice of anointing the sick has been discontinued are not, 
at first sight, obvious; and I shall feel obliged to you, or your corres. 
pondents, for a solution of the question. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A PresByTeER. 
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think it a very important consideration for the clergy, whether or not 


7 vay their complaints and demands are just and reasonable. 1 remain, Sir, 
ut your obedient servant, Joun THomas Austen, 
Vicar of Aldworth, Berks. 





GENERAL PRIVATE-PRAYER UNION. 


i Sir,—Upon a paper, headed as above, which appeared in the August 
1 number, I wish to make a few observations. 

I cannot but be sincerely glad, in common with every one who 
‘eh values mutual prayer, that steps should be taken by which such prac- 
tice may become general. But I would respectfully ask, Is it better 
to organize a new society, than quietly and obediently to follow the 
directions of the rubric? Our reformers were fully alive to the 
advantages of private and social prayer, and have provided for ifs 
observance in the following express direction :— 


** All priests and deacons are to say daily the morning and evening prayer, either 
privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause.” 
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The nert rubric relates entirely to the public service in the church. 
But, surely, in this, provision is made for all that is aimed at in the 
proposed “union.’’ The remarks of the Rev. J. H. Newman, in his 
Sermon on the “ Daily Service,” appear to me so good that I request 
permission to add them. 
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‘Doubtless there are many reasons which may render the strict observance of 
these rules inexpedient in this or that place or time. The very disuse of them will 
be a reason for reviving them very cautiously and gradually ; the paucity of clergy 
| is another reason for suspending them. Still there they remain in the Prayer Book, 
Fr obsolete they cannot become ; nay, even though torn from the book in some day of 

+ . rebuke (to suppose what should hardly be dwelt upon), they would still have power, 

and live unto God. If prayers were right three centuries since, they are right now, 
If a Christian minister might suitably offer up common prayer by himself then, 
' surely he may do so now. If he then was the spokesman of the saints far and near, 

‘FF gathering together their holy and concordant suffrages, and presenting them by vir- 

at tue of his priesthood, he is sonow. The revival of this usage is merely a matter of 
fA place and time, and though neither our Lord nor his church would have us make 
Te sudden alterations, even for the better, yet certainly we ought never to forget what is 
ety sone our duty, what is in itself best, what it is we have to aim at and labour 
towards,” 


a I really cannot see what advantages the proposed “ union” holds 
ee out beyond what may be obtained by a recurrence to the directions of 
bua the rubric. If anything, the advantage must be on the side of the 
latter ; for not only will there be unity of time and subject, but actually 
of the very words. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. 
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: Sir,—I am desirous of obtaining, through the medium of your 

ae Magazine, a concise statement of the grounds upon. which the Anglican 
’ church disavows the practice of extreme unction. The precept of 
i St. James (verse 14) is surely very explicit, and the common pro- 
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testant interpretation of the passage hardly satisfactory. It is usually 
said, that St. James’s precept had exclusive reference to the age of 
miraculous gifts. Might not the rite of confirmation (as grounded 
upon apostolic practice) be disparaged by a similar argument? Con- 
firmation was, no doubt, in the first instance, designed for the commu- 
nication of special gifts. Are we not, again, apt to draw too strong a 
line of demarcation between the spiritual gifts of the apostolic and of a 
later time ? And may not our want of faith in such gifts be a reason 
of our not participating in them? We are apt to talk about the 
“ordinary” gifts of the Holy Spirit, as if all his gifts were not mira- 
culous ; as if the distinction between the earlier and the Jater gifts were 
one of kind, not of degree merely. 

I cannot think that the words of St. James (verse 15) by any means 
bear out the statement, that the apostolic anointing had reference to 
bodily healing alone. The expressions, “saving the sick,’’ and 
“raising up,” may well refer to a spiritual, and not merely a temporal, 
benefit. There would seem to be in these expressions a kind of 
mysterious ambiguity ; and if they do not refer exclusively to bodily 
healing, then neither does their application cease with the cessation of 
the gifts of healing. Furthermore, St. James speaks of the forgive- 
ness of sins (which is exclusively a spiritual benefit) as one of the 
effects of the apostolic anointing. 

Again, St. James speaks in the same passage of the efficacy of 
prayer, and illustrates his doctrine by the case of Elias. It is true, 
that Elias’ prayer had its return in a temporal result; but this does 
not prove that reference is made to temporal results only in the case 
which his example is designed to illustrate. St. James is proving the 
efficacy of prayer in general. 

On the other hand, the expression dpuowrah)s, as applied to Elias, 
seems expressly introduced to shew that results of a (strictly speaking) 
miraculous kind were not in the apostle’s eye. That word dpowrabie 
seems to involve an argument which, fully drawn out, would be as 
follows—that what Elias obtained by prayer, we, who differ not essen- 
tially from him, may obtain likewise. He prevailed in such and such 
instances : we shall, in like manner (if we have faith), prevail in the 
instance before us. St. James’s expression is not, “ Elias was a man 
of like inspiration,’ but of like “passions” with ourselves. The 
apostle thus specifies a bond of union, which includes those of a later 
age. He seems to intimate, that not those special gifts which bound 
prophets with apostles merely, but much rather that common gift of 
faith which binds prophets and apostles with all Christians, was the 
instrumental cause of the blessing which attended the prayer of 
Elias. 

Looking therefore to the terms of St. James's injunction, and to the 
nature of his argument in the passage, I think that the grounds upon 
which the practice of anointing the sick has been discontinued are not, 
at first sight, obvious; and I shall feel obliged to you, or your corres- 
pondents, for a solution of the question. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A PResBYTER. 
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GENUINENESS OF BISHOP TAYLOR'S “ CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE 
STATE OF MAN,” 


Sir,—The following remarks relate to a communication which ap- 
peared in your Magazine a long time ago, but if you should think that 
they contain anything interesting to your readers, I shall feel obliged 
by their insertion. 

In your number for August, 1837, a correspondent, whose signature 
is * EK. C.,’’ has displayed considerable research and ingenuity in an 
attempt to prove that the ‘‘Contemplations on the State of Man,” 
which have hitherto been ascribed to Bishop Taylor, are a spurious 
production. Without undertaking in any degree the defence of the 
treatise in question, I beg to observe an inaccuracy in one of the argu- 
ments from internal evidence by which its authenticity is sought to be 
disproved. “EK. C.” has stated, that he is “not aware that Jeremy 
Taylor has any mention of the doctrine of guardian angels, in any of 
his writings.” I do not profess to be deeply versed in the works of 
this great divine, but I cannot help thinking it remarkable that I have 
since accidentally met with the following passages in a single treatise, 
the “ Life of Christ,” which evidently prove that his sentiments upon 
this interesting subject were in unison with those of many other 
“burning and shining lights’’ in the Christian church :— 

“It is more considerable, whieh is generally and piously believed by very many 
eminent persons in the church, that at our baptism God assigns an angel guardian ; 
for then the catechumen, being made a servant and a brother to the Lord of angels, 
is sure not to want the aids of them who pitch their tents round about them that fear 
the Lord ; and that this guard and ministery is then appointed, when themselves are 
admitted into the inberitance of the promises, and their title to salvation, is hugely 
agreeable to the words of Si. Paul, ‘ Are they not all ministring spirits, sent forth to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation ?? where it appears that the title to the 
inheritance is the title to this ministery, and therefore must begin and end together. 


But [ insist not on this, though it seems to me hugely probable.”—Of Baptism, 
p. 181. Edit. 16553. 

“It were intolerable unkindnesse and injustice to our pretty innocents to let their 
crying be unpitied, and their natural misery eternally irremediable, and their sor- 
rows without remedy, and their souls no more capable of relief then their bodies of 
physick, and their death left with the sting in, and their souls without spirits to go to 
God, and no angel guardian to be assigned them in the assemblies of the faithful, 
and they not to be reckoned in the accounts of God and God's church.”—Of Bap- 
tizing Infants, p. 20). 

“ They that prevaricate the lawes of God are put out of protection; God with- 
drawes his special providence, or their tutelar angel.” —Of the Easinesse of Christian 
Religion, p. 410. 

“Jesus discourses of the care Gon takes of little children, whether naturally or 
spiritually such ; the danger of doing them scandal and offences, the care and power 
of their angels guardian.”— History of the Third Year, &c., p. 432. 


Your correspondent is with great reason amused at the portentous 
name of “ Vencatapadino Ragium, king of Narsinga,’ and very 
naturally asks, “Is this rival to Chrononhotontologos a champion in 
some old romance?” I should have felt disposed to make a similar 
inquiry, until I happened a short time ago to meet with a passage in a 
book, where nobody would have dreamed of looking for such a thing, 
from which it appears, that even if this hero was an “airy nothing,” 
notwithstanding his imposing and formidable “ name,” yet his “local 
habitation” once existed, and no doubt does so still, though I do not 
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know under what appellation it is now to be sought for. The context 
of the allusion which I refer to proves that it was in the vicinity of 
the once celebrated kingdom of Cambay, and the passage itself is as 
follows :—“ Laté propagata ejus victorie fama impulerit Narsinge 
regem ad ejus amicitiam, foedusque petendum.”’ It occurs in a short 
account of the glorious actions of John de Castro, the fourth Portu- 
guese viceroy of India, introduced in an old work on the planet Venus, 
entitled, “ Hesperi et Phosphori Nova Phenomena.” ‘The relation of 
the death of this great warrior, notwithstanding a tinge of superstition, 
is so remarkable that I am tempted to extract it :— 

‘‘Demum in complexu ejusdem Xaverii (the celebrated Francis Xavier) obiit 
piissimé 6 Junii, 1640. prorex Indiarum: cujus in thesauro domestico nihil re- 
pertum, praeter instrumenta peenarum quibus corpus in servitutem redigeret, et 
argenteos nummos tres: erogato scilicet in pauperes sui muneris stipendio, omnique 
censu, si quid supererat usui frugali Ducis abstinentissimi ad vitae necessitates,’ — 
p- 52. 

Hoping that these remarks may not appear too irrelevant for your 
pages, I remain, Sir, yours truly, O. 


GLOUCESTER MUSIC MEETING, 

Sm,—I know that many excellent persons object strongly to the per- 
formance of oratorios in cathedrals, but 1 must say, with all due 
respect to superior and older minds, that | cannot subscribe tu this 
feeling. ‘They bid us look at the private characters of the performers ; 
but it strikes me that we are not necessitated to look into them further 
than the spirit of the twenty-sixth article of our blessed church would 
guide us. But while I would humbly attend upon the performances 
of sacred music, I do feel great abhorrence at the idea of being in- 
vited afterwards to attend at a grand fancy dress ball. 1 think that 
the two things are so completely at variance, that if 1 was to attend in 
quick succession at both, I cannot see how I could escape the charge 
of being led away by excitement, and certainly, with the American 
revivalists, come under, very justly, the sore and vulgar lash of Mrs. 
Trollope. And yet advertisements have been going the round of the 
newspapers, to the effect that on the last day of the Gloucester music 
meeting (a charity for the orphans of clergymen) a grand fancy dress 
ball will take place. 

I only hope that clergymen who read your Magazine will have pro- 
fited by the correspondence on the ball-room, which I believe I may 
say I was the means of introducing. That correspondence has been 
temperately and judiciously conducted, and | am rejoiced to find that 
the pen of “Clericus Felix” is about to give us a work entirely 
devoted to the subject.* There is much yet to be said, and surely it 
is a topic of uncommon interest, and great practical utility. I trust 
that no clergyman will attend the fancy ball at Gloucester, nor do I 
imagine that they will. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

CLericus JUVENIS, 

Cheltenham, Aug. 11 


* On going into Wight’s shop here, I find that the litthe work will be out long 
before your pages are before the public, or that the Gloucester meeting takes place. 
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304 CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. DAVID’s CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—Three of the Welsh cathedrals, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and St, 
David's, are so much out of the way of travellers, that very little is 
koown about them, and many people perhaps take it for granted 
there can be little in them worthy of their attention. 

However, I trust that the following account of a late visit to St. 
David's may not be without interest to some of your readers; and | 
should be glad and thankful if some of your correspondents would be 
induced to let us know more of the other two, which I have never 
had the satisfaction of seeing, and probably may never see. 

Any one who has noticed the situation of St. David’s will probably 
form no very incorrect notion of the country about it. Exposed to 
the sea-winds on every side but one, it is (as one might suppose) 
almost without a tree. Nevertheless, the drive to St. David’s from 
Haverford West, over sixteen miles of hilly country and indifferent 
road, is very far from being void of beauty. After passing an ancient 
ruin, called Roach Castle, standing on very high ground, of which 
little remains but one tower, I found a magnificent sea-view opening 
before me. There is another promontory of Pembrokeshire, that runs 
out nearly parallel to this, though scarcely extending so far into the 
sea. These opposite shores are of some height, and rugged, and they 
terminate in an island called Schoman, with projecting rocks, about 
which the sea seems to be always boiling. 

Kven before I reached Roach Castle, | perceived before me a very 
remarkable sharp-pointed ridge of hills, apparently of bare rock. I 
did not then know that these hills were very near to the cathedral 
which it was my object to visit. 

One of the most remarkabie features of the country is, the frequent 
recurrence of little valleys, sloping down to the sea, such as are called 
cwms in Wales, and chines in the Isle of Wight. One of these 
which we passed was considerably wider than the others. Here the 
road runs along the sands for a short distance; and from hence we 
could see more of the shore, along the ridge of which we were to 
pursue our journey. ‘They are apparently of a very hard rock, and 
rise to the height of three or four hundred feet; and here and there 
was a little islet which looked as if it had been broken off the shore. 
The day was very fine, and a little breeze made the view the more 
beautiful, 

We passed afterwards a deep winding glen, with a little cove, into 
which the sea runs up at high-water. This place, which is called 
Solva, seemed to be a great harbour for fishing-boats; and the 
number of cottages built on the sides of the glen, mixed as they were 
with dissenters’ meeting-houses, reminded me forcibly of some of the 
manufacturing villages in the most picturesque parts of Gloucester- 
shire. ‘This was the only place, as far as 1 can remember, where we 
saw more than two or three houses in the course of this stage, till we 
reached St. David's itself. 

St. David's, though entitled by virtue of its cathedral to the name 
of a city, is in size and appearance merely a large, straggling village ; 
but we had the comfort of finding the little inn a very pleasant place 
tu stay at. 1 arrived on a Saturday evening, and went down very 
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soon after to look at the cathedral, which is not above three or four 
hundred yards from the inn. It stands in a very deep valley, so deep 
that the tower, though quite of the usual height, rises but very little 
above the general level of the country around. This valley, which is, 
in fact, the close, is entered by an ancient, ruinous gateway, in 
which we could discern the remains of some beautiful arches. It is 
after passing through this that one first sees the body of the cathedral, 
as well as the ruins that stand nearit. lor adjoining the western end 
of the cathedral, and reaching to a very sousiaely extent along the 
bottom of the valley, are the remains of the ancient palace, built, as it 
is said, in the reign of Edward LIL. by Bishop Gower, who also 
erected another magnificent residence for his successors in the see at 
Lamphey, near Pembroke. This ruin, with its long range of small 
pointed arches, would have fixed my attention, and excited my 
curiosity, had there not been another object of so much deeper 
interest in the cathedral itself. Near these ruins, but rather more to 
the south, there are several sycamores; the effect they have on the 
scene can only be conceived by those who have travelled for some 
distance in a bleak nd barren country, and have suddenly come 
upon some spot of a very different character. There are also one or 
two small, verdant looking meadows, very unlike the general aspect 
of this neighbourhood. 

I was surprised at the size of the cathedral, which 1 should judge 
to be considerably larger than Hereford.* It is of the usual form— 
the cross. I observed the roof was gone from nearly all the eastern 
extremity, beyond the transepts and the choir. ‘The western end, 
which has been repaired of late years, is in a much more perfect 
state; and there we admired some beautiful specimens of the simple 
lancet arch, which is the characteristic feature of the churches in 
Pembrokeshire ; though this western front is not perhaps (as a whole) 
restored in very good taste. As we went round to the north side, we 
saw another ruin, like that of a smaller church, which put me a little 
in mind of the appearance of St Margaret's, close to Westminster 
Abbey. This I afterwards learnt was the chapel of a college called 
St. Mary’s, founded by Bishop Houghton, A.p. 1388, and once com- 
prising a master and seven fellows. When it was determined, some 
years since, to found a college for the education of the Welsh clergy, 
some persons (as | have heard) suggested St. David's as the natural and 
most proper situation. ‘The suggestion was, however, overruled, and 
the college built at Lampeter, many miles from thence. Froim this 
ruined chapel I had a very good view of the northern transept, the 
window of which is now filled up with lath and plaster, some of the 
laths lying open to view; and the only light is a small rectangular 
window, of the very homeliest modern construction. It was too late 
to see the inside of the cathedral that evening. 

On the following day (Sunday) there was service and sermon, 


* The length of the whole building within the walls is 307 feet ; of the nave, 129; 
choy and chancel, 98; breadth of nave, 69 feet 6 inches; dimensions of each 


transept, 47 by 33. 
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morning and evening, in the nave, for the parishioners,—for the nave is 
their parish c hurch,—and there were two English services in the choir. 
[ found that all four were to be pe formed by one and the same 
clergyman, The precentor or canon, when there is one in residence, 
usually preaches the English sermon in the choir, but was prevented by 
indisposition the Sunday I was there. But I was told that it is not 
very unusual for the perpetual curate, who is also a vicar choral, to 
perform the whole of this laborious duty. I went to the cathedral 
service. The psalms and hymns were sung as usual by the choir, but 
the prayers were not chaunted, nor the amen. An anthem was in- 
troduced between the communion service and sermon. I observed 
that the officiating minister read the litany from a litany desk in the 
middle of the choir, kneeling to the east; and that after the sermon 
he returned to the altar to read the prayer for the church militant, 
according to the rubric. There was no anthem in the evening ser- 
vice, but the psalins and hymns were sung as in the morning. I 
found the next morning that on week days there is no singing at all, 
though a few of the choristers attend to read the responses. ‘T'he ser- 
vice this day was read by another vicar choral, who I was told is 
incumbent or curate of some adjoining parish. 
After service on that day, | went over the interior. ‘The roof of the 

have is supported by six magnificent Norman arches on each side, 
All these are perfectly round, except the two against the western end, 
which are a little pointed. All are richly worked, every one differing 
from the other in the pattern. Above these is another row of smaller 
arches of the same beautiful character, two upon each one of those 
below, so as on each side to make up again the sacred number of 
twelve. Within these, and reaching half-w ay up their height, are 
twice as many pointed arches, of a simple Gothie character, | so ’ that 
of these there are four-and-twenty on each side. The stone of which 
the cathedral is built is of a reddish grey; but these columns and 
arches in the nave are very thickly coated with whitewash. I in- 
quired of my guide why this had been done; and his answer was, 
that it was on account of some order that came out a few years since, 
that all places should be whitewashed on account of  g -atching 
complaint? then prevailing. ‘The ceiling is of Irish oak, and most 
richly carved; it seemed to me the most beautiful I have ever seen: I 
wish that I knew in what way to describe it. The choir, which is 
approached as usual by several steps, is small, compared with our 
Knglish cathedrals, but very lofty. The roof richly painted; the 
arches here, of which there ‘again are two rows, are all pointed, but 
the work on them is not unlike that on the arches in the nave, The 
stalls of the precentor, canon, and archdeacons, are arranged much as 
usual; but our guide seemed pleased to shew me that even the bot- 
toms of the seats were elaborately ornamented with figures of —. 
and other devices. ‘The bishop’s throne is unusually magnificent ; 
contains three seats, the middle one higher than those at the side ; es 
purpose of this I could not learn. The altar is considerably elevated, 
there are several steps leading up to it, and that part of the choir is 
paved with Roman tile. 
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In front of the altar, but at some distance from it, is the tomb of the 
Earl of Richmond, the father of Henry VII.; and on the left hand 
side (as you go up) is the shrine of St. David, who, in the fifth cen- 
tury, removed the metropolitan seat from Caerleon, in Monmouth- 
shire, to this place, for the sake of greater retirement. The shrine is 
plain, but in good preservation, ‘There are besides two tombs of the 
Tudors in the choir. 

In one of the transepts are several curious pieces of stone work, a 
very old font of dark stone in a dilapidated condition, and under some 
modern stairs leading up to a sort of gallery or organ-loft were two or 
three very curious and beautiful pieces of stone work, found, as we 
were told, in different parts of the cathedral; one of these represented 
the crucifixion. There is another font in the nave, with several stone 
steps up to it. Here I conclude the children are now christened, for 
I saw a leaden basin in it; but the glaziers, who were then mending 
the windows, had put some glass and a hat into it. Against the 
northern transept, and adjoining the north side of the chancel, is the 
chapter room, which has a handsome ceiling of groined stone work. 
Our guide told me there were no books of any value there, except 
some ‘journals of parliament, the ponderous folios of which filled the 
lower shelves. However, | saw among the smaller books the two 
epistles of St. Clement, Lactantius, and a translation of the epistles of 
St. Cyprian, by a person named Marshall, in the early part of the last 
century, which I never saw before. | have already said that most of 
the eastern extremity had lost its roof; however, there is one chapel 
or oratory immediately at the eastern end of the choir, the ceiling of 
which is preserved, and is a beautiful and perfect specimen of florid 
Gothic. It was built by Bishop Vaughan, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth ; and here he was buried, ‘The side aisles adjoining are quite 
unroofed, but the walls are not in very bad preservation, and here are 
one or two remarkable monuments. ‘The Lady Chapel is in just the 
same state; this is situated, as usual, at the very extremity to the 
ast, and is (as I should judge) nearly as large as that at Gloucester. 

When I had thus gone over all the inter rior, I walked once more 
round the outside; and when I had looked for some time at its roof- 
less, mouldering walls, so singularly beautiful in their “ deep decay,’ 
though disfigured in some places by such attempts as have been made 
to preserve them, I went away thinking sadly to myself what will be 
the state of our cathedrals a centur y hene e, should any portion of that 
property which has been consec rated to their preservation be now 
taken away. Il remain, Sir, your obedient servant, G.. F. 


ADVICE OF THE BISHOPS TO POPE JULIUS III. 


My pear Sir,—Will you allow me to say a word or two on the 
* Advice” to Pope Julius III., quoted in your Magazine for August, 
p- 175. 

It was, I believe, first published in English in the year 1688, in 
quarto, under the title of “The State of the Church of Rome when 
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the Reformation began, as it appears by the Advices given to Paul II 
and Julius IL. by Creatures of their own.’ This translation was re- 
printed in Gibson's Preservative against Popery ; and is there assigned! 
to Dr. Clagett. The original has been (1 imagine, correctly ) ascribed 
to Vergerius. I take it for granted that the brochure from whieh Mr 
Tafnell transcribed contains little or nothing more of the document 
than what he has given in his letter; for I think that no one could 
read the whole «“ Advic ‘e”’ without (to say the least) very strong sus- 
picions that it was a protestant satire. 
Allow me to offer one or two extracts :— 


“ When we had well, and long considered, what was the state of this weighty con- 
troversy, recollecting all things from the beginning, (for we should always run back 
to the first principles) we at last found it to bethis: ‘The Lutherans hold and confess 
all the articles of the apostles’ creed, that of Nice, and Athanasius. This is very 
certain, for we ought not to deny (especially amongst ourselves) what we all know 
to be so true. And these Lutherans refuse to admit of any other doctrine, but that 
alone, of which the prophets, Christ and his apostles were authors; and wish like- 
wise that all men would be content with those few things that were observed in the 
apostles’ time, or immediately after, and would imitate the primitive churches ; noi 
think of receiving any traditions which it is not apparent, as the light, were 
delivered and instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, and his apostles. ‘Thus do ou: 
adversaries judge, but indeed they judge ill: We on the other hand, following the 
opinion of your holiness, would have all traditions, constitutions, rules, and cere- 
monies, which have hitherto been brought into the church, by the fathers, councils, 
or any private man, (with a good intention) believed and received as doctrine necessary 
to salvation: But particularly as to tradition, we believe as an article of faith, what 
the council of Trent, lawfully assembled, with the Holy Ghost, has decreed in the 
third session, viz. That our Lord Jesus Christ, and his apostles, delivered more pre- 
cepts, relating both to manners and faith, by word of mouth, than are in the scrip- 
tures; and that these, without writing, were handed down to us: And although we 
can't prove this clearly, (for amongst ourselves we plainly acknowledge, that we have 
no proofs, but some sort of conjectures, to make out what we teach concerning tradi- 
tion) yet we confess this to be true, because the Roman church maintains it. ‘This, 
in short, is the hinge on which the whole controversy turns ; hence these tumults 
and contentions proceed. But we ought to venture all to keep their doctrine from 
spreading any farther, although it has got too far already, which in truth can never 
enough be lamented: For ’tis no trifle that is under debate, but the safety and wel- 
fare of your whole state, and of us, who are all your creatures and members, is now 
at stake. For in the days of the apostles, (to tell you the truth, but you must be 
silent) and for several years after them, there was no mention made of either pope 
or cardinal ; there were none of these large revenues belonging to bishops and priests ; 
no sumptuous temples were raised; there were no monasteries, priors or abbots, 
much less any of these doctrines these laws, these constitutions, nor the sovereignty 
which we now exercise over people and nations.” —p. 19. 

*‘ So will it come to pass, that the common people, who admire these pomps and 
ceremonies, and are wont to make much money where there are many rich men, 
will at last be brought over either by courtesy, or their own advantage to favour your 
side: And we need not fear for the future, what Luther, Brentius, Melancthon, or 
that late heretic Vergerius shall write. Oh! how much did it concern us, that he 
should not have escap't from us, but have here been either clapt into prison, or 
thrown into Tiber? For he who was brought up in your public and private affairs, 
is acquainted with a great deal of our concerns, and of all our councils. But your 
holiness has long hands, and in your great wisdom will find a remedy for this evil : 
for it is, and ever will be lawful to take all ways to free ourselves from the snares of 
our enemies ; nor did we think fit to name those men, but for a very good reason ; a 
word to the wise.”—p. 23. 

“* Nor are these which we have mentioned the only things to be observed, but the 
most reverend the cardinals and bishops, ought likewise to be mindful of this. 

That they themselves sing mass with the greatest pomp and magnificence they 
can possibly, and also consecrate fonts, give orders, purifie churches, altars, and bury 
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ing-places, christen bells, veil nuns, in the eves of the people, and in the sight of 
all the congregation, For the vulgar are given to admire, and to be amused, with 
these things, in the contemplation of which their minds are as it were so intangled 
in asnare, that they have no relish for any other food: or any inclination to am 
other doctrine. As indeed (to say the truth) they were designed for that purpose. 
And really in our judgment, these things should be augmented and multiplied, for it 
the introducing and appointing those few which we have now mentioned, were of 
such use to the settlement of your kingdom, of what advantage would it be, were 
there some new ones added. For example, that threefold oy! for the erismes and for 
the sick is consecrated every year upon Maundy Thursday: and that by one bishop, 
together with twelve priests, with that thrice repeated adoration and salutation, with 
those exorcisms, with those breathings upon it, and with that rich balm which is 
usual, Let your holiness appoint, that the consecration be not performed under 
five salutations, and twenty priests. Command likewise that some other precious 
liquor besides balm, such as manna be added, because we find it rained that in the 
wilderness, which therefore deservedly ought to take place amongst our ceremonies. 

.-+..++And whereas the bishops only anoint the palms of the priests’ hands, order 
them to anoint both the pulms and the backs of their hands, as well as their head 
and whole face. 

“ For if that little oyl has so much virtue to sanctify them, surely a greater quantity 
of oyl will have more virtue for that purpose. Lastly, when bells are christened, 
they make a perfume of frankincense and other Incense, appoint that musk and 
amber be mixed with it, to raise and increase the religion of the thing, and the won- 
der of the people. Once more, when any bishop sets himself to officiate in any 
divine service, with pomp and solemnity he ought to have many ornaments to dis. 
tinguish him from ordinary priests: such as (to omit the rest) the bones and reliques 
of some dead men, which he usually wears at his breast, set in gold in the form of a 
cross. Do you command him to hang a whole naked leg, arm, or head of some saint 
about his neck, by a good thick cord; for that will contribute very much to the in- 
crease of the religious astonishment of all thatsee it. ‘The truth is, these ceremonies 
were all invented and continued by popes; you therefore that are pope, may if you 
please, augment them. ’"—p, 20. 


I know not how to believe that all this advice was seriously given 
by the bishops to the pope. I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
S. R. MatrLanp. 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS. 


Sir,—I readily comply with the expressed wish of your correspondent 
«J.C.,” that I should carry somewhat farther my remarks (published 
in your July number) on public amusements, 

Those remarks were directed to two points—lIst, that, excepting in 
matters purely indifferent, (where the question turns rather upon the 
danger of giving offence, than upon the abstract rightness or wrongness 
of the action,) there is but one rule of duty for clergy and others. 
2ndly, That with all Christians, the question should be rather, what is 
suitable to the Christian character, than what is (merely) defensible. 

I can easily conceive a person taking the ground, that balls (e, g.) 
fall within the class of things indifferent which are wrong for the 
clergy and not wrong for the laity. Did I look upon balls as indif- 
ferent, I should agree in the propriety of this distinction. But what I 
said in my former letter was, that one of your correspondents made 
objections to balls, which, if just, (as I believed them, ) would render it 
wrong for any Christian to encourage them, while he seemed to urge 
these objections as against clerical attendance at balls only. He used 
the expression (if 1 remember rightly) of “ midnight revelry,” as ap- 
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plicable to the character of such amusements. Now, if balls come 
within this description, they are clearly forbidden, not to clergymen 
alone, but to all Christians, by St. Paul’s words, (Gal. v. 21;) and it 
is worth remarking, that St. Paul in these words distinguishes “ re- 
vellings” from “drunkenness,” (with which it is, I think, usual to 
identify these,) and excludes from strict Christidn aaa not the 
things specified only, but others of like nature as well. 

With respect to the first position above stated, I said that I believed 
“things indifferent” to be much fewer than is ordinarily supposed ; 
and therefore that, in point of fact, the rule for clergy and laity is 
almost, if not entirely, the same. In this statement I am glad to be 
borne out by the opinion of your correspondent “ J. C.,” with whom 
I quite agree in considering, that “ the Christian has no ‘indifferent 
actions.’” He is, in my judgment, quite right in making this statement 
without qualification. Qualifications to it of course there are; but they 
are such as obviously suggest themselves; and it is best not to weaken 
important morai statements for the sake of meeting all possible objec- 
tions. I think, with your correspondent, that the number of indifferent 
actions in life is so small as to justify his universal negative. Let 
any one consider how actions, abstractedly the most insignificant, 
gain importance from circumstances, and he will surely be unwilling 
to admit exceptions to your correspondent’s seemingly rigorous rule. 
This is just the fallacy which persons impose upon themselves, and 
try to impose upon others.—“ What harm,” they ask, “in such an 
action ?”” naming one which is abstractedly trivial, but leaving out 
of the account the circumstances which may render it absolutely 
wrong in a particular case. ‘The sentiment may be thought absurd ; 
but there is no question that the most important principles may be in- 
volved in such (apparent) trifles as the wearing of a white hat or a 
black neckcloth. 

The tendency of this remark is to shew that most, if not all, actions 
admit of being tested by some better criterion than the mere opinion 
of others. And if this be so, it will follow that the rule of lay and 
clerical conduct will nearly, if not altogether, coincide. We should 
not lower the clerical, but raise the lay standard. It is quite true, as 
“J.C.” observes, that St. Paul writes, not for the clergy, but for the 
church. I know not why we should think that clergymen are more 
bound than other Christians to make good use of their time; to attend 
to the religious welfare of their households; to avoid occasions of 
excitement ; to discourage sin in every, however disguised, shape ; in 
fine, “to have (while in the world) their conversation in heaven.” 
Now, try by some or all of these rules many of those amusements 
which are ordinarily permitted to the laity and forbidden to the clergy ; 
hunting, for instance, or play or ball going. I ask, whether they can 
fairly be pronounced consistent with the profession of those who are 
€ called to be saints ?”’ 

I have, for the sake of exemplification, classed together plays and 
balls; for I am far from wishing to represent them as standing upon 
the same ground. The main objections to balls are, that they encou- 
rage an unhealthy state of mind, lead (I will say necessarily) to 
«foolish talking,” and (commonly) to selfishness and dissimulation, 
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and break in upon religious and domestic habits. Of that which 
is essential, or practically essential, to them, it would be too severe 
to say that it is sinful, but only true that it borders very closely 
upon positive sin. But of the amusements of the stage much more 
than this must be said. It must be said of them that, as now con- 
ducted, sin is wrought into their very nature. For were it to be 
granted (as it is surely too much to grant) that neither the prejudicial 
influence of these amusements upon the character of the wb 
nor their actual connexion with positive and gross vice,* nor their 
tendency to weaken serious and right impressions by the inculcation 
of profligate sentiments and the use of irreverent language, be objections 
singly sufficient to condemn them, yet surely the cumulative force 
of these objections is such as to render the theatre a forbidden place 
to those who are warned against having “fellowship with the works 
of darkness, (Eph. v. 11.) 

Of balls, on the other hand, it were truer to say that their tendencies 
are dangerous, than that they are in themselves sinful. I believe 
that, as a matter of fact, they do much harm; encourage a great deal 
of vanity, ill will, manceuvring, and (as I may call it) refined sen- 
suality; lead to the having of “the person” in admiration, and thus 
especially foster those worldly regards and associations from which it 
should be the Christian's business to disengage himself. And if such be 
their plain tendency, it makes no difference towards the main question 
that this tendency is in many instances (as we trust) not developed 
into a result. If, again, it be urged that other social meetings have 
the same tendency, that sin may be extracted from everything, that 
“to the pure all things are pure,’ &c., 1 answer, that all this is of 
course, in a certain sense, perfectly true; that it is a question of degree, 
and that the objection here made to balls is grounded upon the sup- 
position of their having these bad tendencies in a greater degree than 
other social meetings. Of course, if other recreations have the same 
tendency, the rule must be made still more exclusive. But, for 
my own part, I believe that the aforementioned tendencies exist in 
balls far more than in social meetings, which are free from their pecu- 
liarly exciting accompaniments, and which, as they terminate at an 
arlier hour, are not in the same way destructive of those habits of 
periodical devotion and domestic regularity upon which a person is 
not justified in admitting a single wnnecessary encroachment. Take, 
again, the late Bishop of Limerick’s test+ of Christian society, its com- 
patibility with serious conversation. 1 believe that the application of 
this test would be more unfavourable to balls than to other social 
meetings. I believe that the most serious minded person would find 
himself unable to talk seriously to his partner at a ball. Any but 
frivolous conversation would seem out of place, 
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* It should be said, in justice to Mr. Macready, the present proprietor of Covent 
Garden theatre, that he has taken active measures‘to obviate this part of the objection 
to theatrical amusements as at present conducted, 

t In his excellent “ Letter to a Clergyman on Fashionable Amusements,” lately 
published upon a single sheet; with the no less excellent Letter of King George the 
Third to Archbishop Cornwallis on the same subject. 
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A few words upon the principle, “ to the pure all things are pure.” 
Most unquestionably they are so. There is a state of purity conceiv- 
able (even upon earth) which would render even contact with vice harm- 
less to the mind possessed of it. But this is a state to which most Chris. 
tians are tending, rather than one to which they have as yet attained. 
And, while still in that state of progress, they do neither wisely nor well 
to brave temptation, through a confidence (possibly mistaken, and, if mis- 
taken, how serious the mistake!) in their own powers of resistance. 
There is such a thing as over sensitiveness in such matters, no doubt ; 
but so, on the other hand, there is danger of self-deception. It must 
be remembered, too, that such oversensitiveness is more easily im- 
puted than disproved. 

Between attending balls occasionally and frequenting them, there is, 
of course, a great difference ; and the case is conceivable in which 
going to a ball might even be felt as an act of self denying duty. But 
it must be remembered, with respect to the former case, that it is very 
dangerous to admit exceptions to a rule of conduct ; and with respect 
to the latter, that a person who goes to a ball even once countenances 
thereby the system which, by the hypothesis, he disapproves; and 
that many more will take courage by his example than will know or 
appreciate his motives. 1am, Sir, your obedient servant, I’. O. 


PROHIBITION OF MARRIAGE. 


Sir,—Allow me to lay before your readers the following prohibitions 
of marriages, which, in the general rule, deserve to be called “ un- 
seemly, and even monstrous.’ They are distinct from those in 
canons 99 and 100, and derive their authority in our ecclesiastical 
courts from the ancient constitutions of the church, and confirmatory 
acts of parliament passed at the time of our religious revolution in the 
sixteenth century. I think they will be allowed to merit the con- 
siderate attention of any of the parochial clergy who have not been 
previously acquainted with them. 

1. Carnal knowledge is held to create affinity as much as marriage ; 
so that, if a man chance carnally to know a woman, he may not 
marry her daughter, sister, mother, father or mother’s sister, &c. ; 
and similarly the woman may not marry his son, brother, &c.— 
Vid. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 7; and the report of the case of Harrison v. 
Burwell, by Veutris and Chief Justice Vaughan. 

2. Persons pre-contracted may not marry contrary to that pre- 
contract.—V id. Constitutions of St. Edmund, 1236, and of Walter 
Raynold, 1322; also the 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 38, and its repeal in 
2 Kdward VI. 

3. A person having a husband or wife still living is forbidden to 
marry.—Vid. 1 James I. cap. 1). | 

To these others might be added, such as natural impotency, idiotey, 
lunacy, one of the parties being a Jew ; but enough has been said 
to shew that a clergyman may, and ought to, refuse the church's 
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marriage sanction; and a spectator, having knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, to forbid banns in certain cases, not even alluded to. in 
canons 99 and J00. And a clergyman, therefore, anxious, as we must 
suppose him to be, to carry into execution the discipline of the church, 
is bound to seek and act upon a much more extensive knowledge of 
her decisions on this subject than he can obtain from those canons. 

But it is not permitted us to limit a clergyman’s obligations to the 
enforcing the church’s discipline as now existing. She herself laments 
that that discipline is imperfect, and desires its restoration to a state of 
more primitive strictness; and those, if her clergy therefore, who im- 
bibe her spirit in this respect, (and so far as they do imbibe it in this 
and other respects, and no further, are they her faithful and efficient 
ministers,) will be ready to seize all opportunities that offer to lessen 
and remove the obstacles which have hitherto prevented that res- 
toration ; they will not be deterred by its unpopularity from bringing 
a subject of such importance before those entrusted to their care. 
They will endeavour to introduce and foster customs that may smooth 
the way to the final reestablishment of that purifying discipline which 
they feel to be the one thing most needful to the perfection of her 
they love and serve. Such, too, will hear the words of the un- 
believing radical, ‘set thy house in order,’”’ and the various echoes 
that have been returned from kindred spirits and their deluded 
followers—*“ divide thy wealth more equally’"—* exact no longer 
oaths that no one keeps’’—and “ blot out even the remembrance of 
obnoxious canons,” as the war-cries of an enemy, not the advice of a 
friend. They will feel convinced that the one only condition re- 
quired by Providence for the preservation of a church is, that she 
should be true to herself—that she should refuse to tarnish the purity, 

.or to dim the lustre, of a single one of her apostolical institutions, by 
compromising with rebellious subjects, and even hostile heretics, 
though at the risk of forfeiting present peace, and even apparently 
present existence. 

Surely the only death a church can die is that of suicide. If in- 
stead of—in disregard of the wills of donors, long-continued rights, and 
in some cases manifest convenience—dividing their wealth, in compli- 
ment to the legislative fashion of the day, insuch a way asto make the 
situation of the bulk of the clergy more apparently equal than it is at 
present, some men would reform, not outward circumstances, but 
inward, and freely give the larger portion, or even the whole, of their 
clerica] incomes, in relief of the poor amongst their brethren or the 
laity, as was sometimes done in former times,—if instead of ceasing 
to enjoin oaths because they found them no longer kept, they would 
do their best to correct the erroneous impression that has gone abroad 
respecting their obligation, by declaring the guilt incurred in breaking 
them, and punishing it to the utmost of their power,—and if, again, 
there were sufficient humility, wise humility, in them, to allow of 
their bestowing some impartial attention upon those long neglected 
legacies of the rulers of the church in better times—I mean the 
“ popularly obnoxious’ canons—and, thoughtless of their unpopularity, 
except as affording increased reason for caution, they would proceed 
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with as much regard to altered circumstances as need be, but still 
actually to put them in force, the church would indeed have set her 
house in order; but it would be for life, and not for death. She 
might be unestablished; she might be robbed of all her property, and 
“prophesy in sackcloth,’’ but still she would exist; a preference of 
peace to purity, of concord to truth, would not have caused her candle- 
stick to be removed. 

But if so, the preservation of our church is, according to the sphere 
given him, in the hands of every clergyman, and, in some most im- 
portant points, ofevery layman inthe community. The diligent acting 
upon the view here given will cause to live much that is else but dead 
letter; and it will not, like petitions for convocations and synods, 
trench upon the deference due to our governors, but, by a frequent 
reference of difficulties to them, bring before them the need of re- 
enacting ancient laws, either by their own or synodal authority, in a 
way that cannot fail of being attended to. I remain, Sir, &c. S. P. 
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A Grammar of the New-Testament Dialect. By Moses Stuart, Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover (U.S.) London: 
Stewart, and Burns. 1838, 12mo., 


THE reviewer has so often got into scrapes by noticing a word or 
two in the prefaces of anonymous editors, who are quite certain that 
all the world knows their name and fame, and that consequently it was 
intended to annoy them personally, that he must begin by declaring 
most positively that he has no notion whatever who the English editor 
of this grammar is ; he can only say, that a better puffer could not be 
found, as witness what follows: “‘T’o those who ask for evidence of the 
former (the author’s qualifications), it may be sufficient to mention 
Professor Stuart’s Commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans and 
Hebrews—works which stand alone in the whole range of English critical 
commentaries on the scripture! and which will ever remain imperishable 
monuments (/) of his skill as an interpreter, of his eminence as a sacred 
philologer, and of his sagacity as acritic.(/)’"’ The justice of this eulogy 
will perhaps be more conspicuous at the end of this article than it is 
now. Here the reviewer will only express his hope that these com- 
mentaries will always stand alone in the whole range of English 
critical commentaries, for a different reason from that for which they 
may be said with some truth to do so now*—which is, that English 
sacred literature is sadly and discreditably deficient in critical com- 
mentaries on scripture. It is almost the only branch of divinity of 


* It is the more remarkable that the editor should have written thus as to English 
critical commentaries, when his hero, at the end of the preface to the Commentary 
on the Hebrews, notices at some length the entire deficiency of them. 
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real value which has been neglected by our divines; but so it is, 
While there is a large mass of valuable criticism on scripture scattered 
through their works, quite sufficient in many cases to shew what many 
of them could have done, there is no systematic critical Coma 
in our language of any value. This is the more remarkable, as, wit 
the exception of Porson, most of our illustrious scholars have been 
clergy. When the deficiency is fs ye the reviewer must repeat 
his hope, that Mr. Stuart’s works will stand quite alone still. 

The real facts about Mr. Stuart are these: he was first known in 
this country by his commentary on the Hebrews, in two volumes. 
The first of these is really very valuable. Mr. Stuart is a clever, 
thoughtful, and inquiring man, and he took up the question of the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews in a very sensible and 
judicious way. The whole of this first volume is occupied in consider- 
ing the evidence, and Mr. Stuart brings the strongest arguments, 
founded, first, on Testimony, and next, on a minute and accurate 
examination of the phraseology, diction, doctrines, and turn of thought, 
exhibited in this epistle, as compared with the other writings of St. 
Paul, for believing that it is his work. He proceeds to notice the 
objections of various German neologian critics, and in this respect he 
has rendered great service, for he has shewn by the diligent use of 
the concordance (which Mr. Stuart, if the reviewer remembers right, 
calls very cleverly, “an useful instrument for recalling vagabond 
critics,”) how recklessly, and how much at random, many of their 
most sweeping and imposing assertions as to language, idioms, &c., are 
made. In the course of the volume, he exposes, and so ably, so many 
of the bad practices of the neologian school, that it was impossible not 
to feel great obligations and much respect for him. And just in the 
same rash way that we English suppose the German divines to be 
sound critics, because they are wide readers and large collectors, the 
same credit was given to Mr. Stuart for sound scholarship, on a 
different but not a more just foundation. The reviewer, who frankly 
owns that he shared, and has perhaps expressed, the general feeling, 
remembers well his surprise when he came to read the commentary 
on the Romans with accuracy, to find how vague, loose, slovenly, and 
uncritical, the style of commentary was. He was soon driven to the 
conclusion, that Mr. Stuart, whatever might have been the cause, was 
not, diligently as he had studied the works of German grammarians 
and critics, himself either one or the other. Of course, in so speak- 
ing, one is speaking relatively. Mr. Stuart knows a great deal about 
Greek criticism, but he does not apply what he knows with any such 
degree of accuracy or precision that one can depend on his opinion. 
How far this want of accurate scholarship has led to that unsoundness 
in his doctrinal views, which has latterly been perceived with pain 
and regret (as it certainly did among the German neologists), can- 
not be discussed here. What has been said as to his roscoe shall 
now be proved from his grammar and theirs. It is to be hoped, per- 
sons who are themselves not scholars will be warned against relying’ 
on his book or bis authority. 

There is a sentence in his preface, which of itself seems to the re- 
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viewer to go a long way in shewing that Mr. Stuart has no just idea 
either of the value or the nature of critical scholarship. He says, 
(p. x.) “that in many of the German grammars of the New Testa- 
ment, do not notice anything but syntax,” i. e., do not give forms of 
nouns, verbs, §c., and that “the inconvenience of this to the student, 
who is not quite familar with Greek, is obviously very great.” From 
this it appears that Mr. Stuart would allow students “not quite 
familiar’ with the forms (i. e., with the declensions of nouns, and 
conjugations of verbs,) to busy themselves with those parts of gram- 
mar which are connected with interpretation and criticism. That a 
scholar could allow this seems impossible; for he would know that 
such a system could only lead to the most superficial knowledge at 
best, and must in all probability tend to delude and mislead the (so 
called) student, but rather the victim, into error perhaps of the most 
serious nature. Nor is it easy to see of what class of persons Mr. 
Stuart can be speaking. Does he refer to persons occupied in the 
business of life, and imagine that they can possibly do any good by 
dabbling in interpretation, any more than a professed philologer could 
by dabbling in law or medicine? The reviewer, for one, thinks that 
all which has been said about the great advantage of persons in every- 
day business reading the scriptures in the original, is great trash. If, 
indeed, a person derives pleasure from the pursuit, of course there 
can be no objection to it, and every encouragement and facility should 
be given him. But he must be warned at the same time against 
thinking that he can ever judge better of the meaning than he could 
from the translation furnished by first-rate scholars, when he (without 
any fault but from mere want of time) cannot be anything but a very 
moderate one. ‘These are reflections which, one would think, must 
strike Mr. Stuart, and yet this can hardly be so. For if it were, the 
students of whom he speaks must be regular inceptor-critics, juvenile 
philologers! Can he hope that by such a system those callow nest- 
lings will ever be fledged? For their use however, whoever they 
may be, the first 125 pages, out of a volume of 238, are dedicated to 
nouns and verbs, in w and ys. The reviewer does not profess to have 
examined this part of the grammar, but it can hardly be other than at 
least as good as any other of the late Greek grammars of the same 
size, for in this part, scholarship and no-scholarship can make little 
difference. Any one can copy out forms accurately. The only part 
of the grammar of any moment is, that which relates to syntax. 
And accordingly the examination shall begin with the very first prac- 
tical rule laid down. The first part of the syntax relates to the article ; 
and the rule in question is as follows :— 


“ The article (a) is usually placed before nouns that designate anything which is 
single or monadic in its kind, or which (from the nature of the case) is deemed by 
the speaker or writer to be single. (b) But on the very ground that these things 
are so definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, the article is often 
omitted where it might be inserted !”’ 


That is, in other words, there is no rule at all in Greek for the use 
of the article in this very peculiar case. The reviewer must say at 
once, that he doubts whether any one who had a just view of the 
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regular and systematic nature of the Greek language could possibly 
have let such a paragraph escape him. Even in our irregular tongue, 
the notion would be absurd. Could we say, “The father was very 
averse from the match’ and “ father was very averse from the 
' match” indifferently ? Or could “the world is grown very wicked” 
and “ world is grown very wicked,” or, again, “ shut the door” and 
“shut door,” be respectively allowed as equally: familiar and correct ? 
Well, it will be said, but suppose that the case is so in Greek, that 
the facts are against you, must you not conform your rule to the 
facts? The reviewer would, even if he could say no more on the 
matter, answer at once, xo; and for this plain reason, that, it being 
allowed of course, there are exceptions to the rule, it is far more 
easy to suppose that in such a regular language as Greek those ex- 
ceptions are themselves confined within certain limits, and bourd by 
certain rules, but that grammarians have not yet hit exactly upon 
these limits, than that there is no rule at all. But there is much more 
to be said on the subject. Mr. Stuart will say, that he has appealed 
to instances ; and so he has, in a very remarkable manner too. Im- 
mediately after the extract just given, we find what follows :— 
‘“E.g., in the New Testament, #Awo¢, yi), obpavdg, Oddacca, vit, ayopa 
dyodc, Ged, rretpa iyo, taro, dvno, TodowToy, ikcrnoia, deirvoy, Oavarog, 
Bupa, vdpoc, vexpdt, Kdopog, StaBorog, wpa, apxyH, KbpLog, also dicatoobyn, dyarn, 
miori¢, Kakta, Treovetia, Gpapria, &c., although monadic are more or less frequently 
employed without the article, as may be seen by reference to a Greek Concordance.” 


The form of this sentence is strange. Surely a scholar, having 
made an assertion so very strong as that in rule (6), would never have 
left it to the reader to pick out instances from a Concordance, but 
would have given, at least, a few well selected and indisputable cases 
with distinct references, which would have set the matter at rest. No 
doubt, if the assertion just made by Mr. Stuart as to these words were 
correct, his rule or no-rule would be established; for though he (in a 
very slovenly manner) has not classed the words, a very little obser- 
vation will shew that they extend through so many large classes, that 
if the no-rule holds as to them, it must hold as to all classes of words 
in the language. (How strange, by the way, that so peculiar, definite, 
and easily defined a class of words as xaxia, dpapria, &c., defined in- 
deed by Middleton for this very purpose, should be introduced at the 
tail of the rest with an “also du&awoovrn, &ec.”) But the fact is, that 
the assertion is wholly without grounds. Mr. Stuart’s list is a mere 
copy of Winer, and it is a sad pity that Mr. Stuart did not practice 
what he preaches,—did not use the proper weapon for “ recalling vaga- 
bond critics,” and hunt out these words in the Concordance himself, 
as he advises other people to do. Had he done so, he would have 
spared himself the mortification which he must feel when the case is 
fairly put before him. What ts that case? The truth is, that (ac- 
cording to the hint given above) Bishop Middleton, long ago, pointed 
out two or three clear and distinct cases where the article was occa- 
sionally omitted; i.e., he shewed the limits by which the exceptions 
to the general rule are strictly hedged in—(1) after prepositions, (2) 
in enumerations, (3) before ordinals, and (4) before superlatives; and 
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that, taking the rule and these limited exceptions together, the use of 
the words which Winer and Mr. Stuart* give, as establishing entire 
lawlessness, is almost, and in most cases, quite strictly regular. In 
the “ Preliminary Observations” to the last edition of Bishop Middle- 
ton, the Concordance was used on Winer’s list of words, and it was 
shewn that the use of dpyf éexAnoia (used no less than 115 times), 
Qipa, vexpol, mpdownoy, a&yaxn (used 116 times), xaxia, mdeovetia, 
moric, dpapria, (i. e., of ten of Winer’s words,) was quite regular. But 
the examination ought to have been carried farther, and some results 
of such a process shall be given here. Oibpavog is one of the words 
alleged to be used irregularly. It is used about 290 times in the New 
Testament, and there is but one case where there is any pretext for 
calling it irregular. Now whether any one will doubt that the read- 
ing is wrong in a case where the odds are 290 to one in favour of 
regular use, may be safely left to the candid to judge. Again, dpa 
occurs 104 times, and is quite regular, unless any one objects the 
phrase, gpyerac wpa, which occurs, John, iv. 21, 23; v. 25, 28; 
xvi, 2, 25, 32. Butin these places, the right translation, as the re- 
viewer believes, is, “an hour,’ “a time;” “a period,” so that the 
omission of the article is quite correct. Again, the usage of detrvor is, 
as far as the reviewer sees, quite regular. The only phrase which 
could seem doubtful to Mr. Stuart or Winer, one would think, is, 
deirvov yevouévov (which Middleton passes by without notice, as if 
requiring nove,) in John, xiii, 2. It is like yevesiwy ayouéywy rod 
‘Hpwdov in Matt. xiv., and comes under the head of what Bishop Mid- 
dleton calls propositions of existence. It is thus quite regular. 
Again, with respect to diaBoXoc, which occurs thirty-seven times, there 
is not a doubtful passage, except 1 Peter, v. 8, on which Bishop 
Middleton says, that the translation should be, “ your opposing evil 
spirit ;”’ dyriduwog being taken as an adjective, 

Still farther, &yopa and a&ypd¢ (which last occurs thirty-five times) 
are perfectly regular, without even a single case of doubt; and 
@4Xarra (which occurs ninety-two times), although, if the readings are 
right, it would seem (for reasons mentioned in the “ Preliminary 
Observations”’) like the other great elements, the names of which are 
perpetually in our mouths, to be used anomalously in good Greek, is 
in the New Testament quite regular. The same thing is true of 
ios, for the phrase jAcov dvareiAayroc is certainly so analogous to 
propositions of existence as to be regular, (see Bishop Middleton on 
Matt. xiii. 6, where similar usage in similar cases with other words is 
shewn,) to say nothing of Taylor's just remark, adopted by Bishop 
Middleton, that }Acos is almost a proper name, in which case different 
rules apply 

After all that Bishop Middleton has written so ably on mvetpa 
éywor on Matt. i., and on yéuos on various places in the Romans, and 
the explanations which he has given of the usage of Kupwg in various 


* Winer and Mr. Stuart only do exactly what was done by Gregory Blunt in his 
“Six more Letters,” and severally and fully exposed by Middleton, on Mark, vii. 10, 
whose ubservations apply wholly to the present writers. 
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notes, especially on 2 Thess, i. 12, it would he a mere waste of time 
to enter on these points here. There remain two words on which it 
may be necessary to make a remark, xéopyos and Odvaroc. The first 
of these occurs 185 times, and is always regular, except twice, Gal. 
vi, 14, and 2 Cor. v. 19. On the first of these places Bishop Middle- 
ton observes, that Kéopos,* like Oeds, partakes of the nature of proper 
names. Indeed, he quotes a passage from Plutarch, where it is dis- 
tinctly so used, and a slender knowledge of Greek philosophy will 
easily lead the reader to understand the observation. The case is 
very much the same with @dvaroc, which is used in Rev. vi. 8 as a 
person, and just as is the case with ourselves, the reviewer believes 
that the Greek word for death hovered (so to speak) in its nature be- 
tween the common substantive and the proper name. When we are 
told of persons having done things “worthy of death,”’ or that they 
shall not see or taste death,+ or that they are liable to death, in such 
cases the word is a common substantive expressive of the act of dying. 
But when we hear of death reigning, or of death's being swallowed up, 
&c., it is clear that the word expresses a person, and may therefore 
not improbably be used with the licence belonging to a proper name. 
It is curious enough, that the only case where, as the reviewer be- 
lieves, it is irregularly used, out of 118 times, in the New Testament 
(and he has not the means at present of speaking decisively as to 
classical usage), is one where the word is used ina strong personifica- 
tion—viz., Rom. vi. 9, “ Death shall have no more power over him.” 

Mr. Stuart’s list of words, adduced by him to prove his no-rule, has 
now been gone through ; and it has been shewn that, taking Bishop 
Middleton’s clearly established rules of exception into account, almost 
every word is used with entire regularity, and that the ihe few cases 
of deviation admit of easy explanation. May it now be asked, how it 
is that Mr. Stuart, like Winer,—though in one solitary, slighting 
sentence he just recognises the existence of Middleton,—takes no 
notice of his book, or of these matters just noticed? His rules are all so 
framed as clearly to shew that (however much altered for the worse) 
from Middleton they come, whether directly or at second hand, through 
Winer ; and what is still more curious, Middleton’s phraseology is used. 
But still his rules and exceptions are neither allowed nor contradicted. 
Are we to suppose that Mr. Stuart really never saw Middleton’s book, 
or that, having seen and used it, he did not choose to recognise its 
existence, or do honour to the merits of that great and accurate 
scholar; a man whose mind was so framed, so clear, so acute, so 
accurate, that, had he not devoted its still higher powers to objects far 





* In the “‘ Preliminary Observations,” as Winer had only cited cases where the 
word followed a preposition, these two places were overlooked in the number of 
those which are strictly regular. 

+ In a variety of these places, we find Oavarog without the article. But this is, 
not because it is used as a proper name, but because the article would imply existence ; 
while the verb or noun expresses either the act of calling into existence, or some 
condition previous to the existence of death. ‘Thus, James, i. 15, awoxves Odvaroy, 
Rom. vii. 13, carepyatopivn Oavarov. John, viii. 52, 0b px) yevoeras Oavarov. 
and soon. See Luke, ii. 26; John, viii. 51; 2 Cor. vii. 10; Heb, ii. 9; ix, 15, 16; 
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above mere criticism, he would have rivalled the most eminent scholars 
of this or any other country. 

But to proceed. The same page gives us another no-rule. It 
seems, according to Mr. Stuart, that “ when a word, not definite and 
specific in itself, is made so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, &c. ) 
it may, like monadic nouns, admit or reject the article.’’ In this case, 
Mr. Stuart does specify some cases of omission, but what are they ? 
Out of eight, six are the common case of a preposition, (though Mr. 
Stuart has omitted the preposition in the last, 2 Pet. ii. 9,) one an 
ordinal adjective, one a case (1 Cor. ii. 16) where yoty loses the 
article because Kvpiov, which follows it in regimen, has it not. (See 
Middleton, Part I. chap. iii. sect. iii. §. 6.) Surely such a list, with 
such a book as Middleton's in existence, is anything but creditable to 
a scholar intending to establish a rule. 

In the next rule, which embraces the common cases of the use of 
the article where some one well-known object is spoken of, orin renewed 
mention, (for example, pdyorin Matt. ii. 1, when first mentioned, but 
rovs pdryouc, in ver. 7, to shew that they are the same,) Mr. Stuart 
makes the following curious observation :— 


“That the reader must not suppose this rule imperious in all cases, for that if 
the writer chose to use a word already mentioned in a sense less specific, [or when, 
from the nature of the case, there was no danger of its being regarded as specific, 
provided it really was so,]* he might omit the article !” 


That is, if it was not a case of renewed mention ; if the word, when 
used again, did not refer to what went before. Why then, the rule 
which would be binding, if it did so refer, is not binding! The ex- 
ample is {{axa, in Matt. xiii, 27, which, says Mr. Stuart, “had 
been already mentioned, but which, in this case, required a somewhat 
more indefinite sense,’ and therefore was not to be treated as if it was 
definite. ‘This, too, had been commented on by Middleton, who says, 
that “the servants would express their surprise rather at their being 
any tares (darnel) at all, than at the particular tares in question.’ 
After all, too, in this place, the common books have the article, though 
many good MSS. omit it. 

The next rule is again a no-rule. It seems, according to Mr. 
Stuart, that in the case of subject and predicate, (a) more usually the 
subject takes, and the predicate omits, the article, but that (b) some- 
times the reverse ts the case ; and that (c) sometimes both take, or both 
omit it. It is hard to believe that the only cases cited to prove (b) are 
the ordinary cases of a pronoun, employed as subject,t and that (c) 
has reference to the still more common case of convertible propositions. 
In this latter case, Mr. Stuart has, one supposes, taken his examples 
from Winer ; at least, he has shewn the same extraordinary careless- 
ness. One of the examples brought by both of them is, f dé rérpa 
jv 6 Xpeords, (1 Cor. x. 4,) where the first article occurs, because it 
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* ? the meaning of the words in brackets. 

t Middleton’s explanation, part i. chap. iii. see. iii. §. 2. p. 44 (third edition), 
is quite satisfactory. But may it not be true, after all, that in all real cases (see 
note in page 55 of that edition) the pronoun is really the predicate ? 
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is a case of renewed mention, and the second is to indicate the one 
Messiah. This indeed, just before, we find given as a case of 
obrds ori 6 réxrwy, (Mark, vi. 2,) though here it can hardly be doubt- 
ful that 6 réxrwy indicates a well known person. 

In the next no-rule but one, as to verbs of calling or being usually 
taking anarthrous nouns,—but of course, according to Mr. Stuart, not 
uniformly,—he cites from the New Testament to prove the last asser- 
tion only Aéyerac 6 &uvOos, in Rev. viii. 11, where the article is not 
the common reading; and 6 Adyos, in Rev. xix. 13, where Middleton 
observes that Origen omits the article. Are such instances scholar- 
like ? His examples of the rule are wonderful—?y odd tort, tv rvedpd 
éorwy, ovK éare ojos, Where the last case is no instance, the article being 
omitted because the proposition is negative, or exclusive ; and in the 
two first it is equally impossible that the article could be found, as 
both are the predicates of propositions. Any scholar might be defied 
to construe ro ty oda and rd ty wvedpa, in these two passages. 
(2 Cor. vi. 16, 17.) 

Finally, we are told, that “nouns connected in the same case and 
gender usually omit the article, but not unfrequently insert it.’ The 
examples are confused and wretched beyond all conception. The 
who remember Middleton’s accurate discussion of Mr. Granville 
Sharp’s rule, connected with this matter, may well wonder that, if 
Mr. Stuart ever saw Middleton’s work, he should have done himself 
the discredit of citing as examples together pera raw mpeoBurépwr car 
yeapparéwy, Tis pirocogias kal Kevijs ardrnc, and again, roy &ywy Kat 
dixaov. The reviewer will not charge Mr. Stuart with looking to 
the consequences of Mr. Sharp’s rule, and allowing his theological pre- 
possessions to overcome his better knowledge of criticism; for he 
really imputes the thing to Mr. Stuart’s entire want of a critical mind, 
and doubts very much whether he feels any difference between the 
first and last of the examples he has cited. The only thing which he 
adds is, that the general principle (on which his rule is not built, and 
to which it has not even the slightest reference) is, that where the 
particulars belong to the same genus, the article is omitted, and where 
quite separate, inserted ; but that this rule is often violated, as appears 
from the best Greek writers, as well as Mr. Stuart’s own examples, 
not one of which proves such violation, as every one of the few given 
falls under heads distinctly marked out by Middleton. On this subject 
the “Preliminary Remarks” to the last edition may be referred to, 
for a collection of examples from classical authors. As to this point, 
the reviewer will only add, that some truly scholar-like letters on this 
subject, bearing the signature “ T. G.,” were inserted in this Magazine 
some time back; and that it is much to be wished that their author 
would apply his mind, obviously one highly fit for such researches, to 
the task of preparing a good New-Testament grammar. 

This review has already far exceeded the usual limits, and shali 
now cease, as the reviewer cannot but think enough has been extracted 
from this grammar to shake Mr. Stuart’s credit as a scholar. If it 
seemed to him necessary now, he would go on, (and he is quite ready 
to go on, if challenged to do so, hereafter,) because it is a far more 


Vout. XIV.—Sept. 1838. 2U 
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important thing that the real character of grammars and dictionaries 
should be known, than even that an unsound commentary should be 
exposed. For the grammar, if received, as it may be, into general 
use, may mislead thousands; while the use ofa particular commentary 


will always be limited, and its evil lies more on the surface, and is 
therefore more easily detected, 


eo 


An Inquiry into the Use of Church Authority, Tradition, and Private Judgment, 
in the Investigation of Revealed Truth; with a Catena Patrum from the 
Writings of Anglican Divines who have regarded Scripture as the only Test 
of the Divine Will. By the Rev. John Moore Capes, B.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Hatchardand Son. 8vo. pp. 336. 1838. 

Ir is quite necessary to bear in mind, in reading this work, that the 
author does not deny the authority of the church in point of govern- 
ment, but that his endeavour is to shew that there is no dirinely ap- 
pointed infallible authority for the determination of points of doctrine, to 
be deferred to in opposition to the matured judgment of any private in- 
dividual, Without this precaution, the reader will be liable to attri- 
bute to the author opinions which he does not uphold, though it must 
be confessed he verges very closely upon them: the reviewer found 
himself more than once in danger of thus misjudging him. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters, the subjects of which are 
methodically and judiciously arranged. The author takes, first, a 
clear and impartial survey of the feelings which actuate different men 
in their rules of interpreting the word of God, distinguishing between 
the Romanist, the churchman, and the dissenter, and then proposes 
that the nature of the case, the facts of ecclesiastical antiquity, and the 
holy scriptures themselves, unite in shewing that it is not the will of 
God that we should regard either the church or tradition as a divinely 
commissioned interpreter of the written word—i. e., that it was never 
intended that any individual Christian should accept any one inter- 
pretation of holy scripture simply because it is sanctioned by the voice 
of any body of Christians. He then classes the prevailing opinions 
upon the subject, at the same time observing, that probably no indi- 
vidual has reduced his opinions to any one of these: his statement of 
them is clear, and his views of them just. On the legitimate mode of 
reasoning on the question, he notices the fallacy common to contro- 
versialists of begging the question, but in some cases he appears himself 
not altogether free from this fault, though generally he argues fairly, 
and follows the rule he himself lays down, The author then proceeds 
to state the antecedent presumptions, both for and against his hypo- 
thesis, among which he places the manner of God’s government of the 
world, the tendencies of the human mind both to trust to the dictates 
of authority rather than yield to conviction arising from study and 
reasoning, and to build up a system whose proposed object should be 
the interpretation of the holy scriptures without error, and argues, 
that since God's government is one of counteraction, these inclinations 
mustnot be followed; and he certainly makes these presumptions pre- 
ponderate in his own favour; but the reviewer considers some of his 
conclusions rather harsh. 
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He next cites passages from the holy scriptures, both those usually 
adduced in favour of an established authority and those which desig- 
nate the holy scriptures themselves as the only guide and man’s own 
judgment the sole interpreter ; and here he furnishes a large proportion 
on the latter side, but he supposes the inquirer to be placed in an un- 
natural position, one, in fact, which almost presupposes the question 
at issue, and argues upon premises which many will be unwilling to 
allow ; but his conclusions from these premises do not seem to the 
reviewer convincing, and he adduces the apostolic epistles as an illus- 
tration of one of his arguments when they can hardly be considered a 
case in point. 

On the possibility of ascertaining the supposed apostolical tradition 
through the medium of the church catholic, the author very clearly 
states many of the difficulties which stand in the way of an inquirer 
left to himself, and the circumstances which render it impossible for 
him to distinguish between the orthodox and heretical Christians of 
early times without comparing them with the holy scriptures, and thus 
at last appealing to them as the only authority,‘the agreement of the 
writers therewith to be determined by his own private judgment. Now, 
supposing the inquirer to be left with nothing but these works and the 
holy scriptures to apply to, these arguments are sound enough, and his 
conclusions just ; but the reviewer thinks that Acts, vii. 30, 31, rather 
tends to weaken them. The arguments on the authority of the early 
Christian writers are of the same description as the preceding, and, 
though not altogether satisfactory, contain much sound matter, and 
some very valuable observations. 

The reviewer considers the chapter on the right use of tradition to 
be deserving of the attentive consideration of every reader, for it seems 
to give some clue to the author’s own opinions upon the question gene- 
rally ; these seem rather to make against than for church authority, 
but the reviewer will not venture to say positively what they are. 

There is appended to the work a series of extracts from the works 
of Anglican divines, which constitute not the least valuable portion of 
the volume; they seem to have been selected with carefulness and 
judgment, 


The Testimony of History to the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
or, a Comparison between the Prophecies and their Historical Fulfilment. 
By the Rev. W. J. Butler, A.M., of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Nottingham. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Post 8vo. pp. 300. 

Mr. Butcer has here presented the public with twelve plain, easy, 

and attractive lectures on some of the leading prophecies of the Old 

Testament,—chiefly those which were uttered before the time of 

Moses, one or two by Moses himself, and some by the later prophets. 

His w ork is well adapted for general readers, and is a nice book to 

place in the hands of young people—doctrinal subjects being, by the 

design of the work, entirely excluded. Mr. B. rejects also all dispu- 
tations respecting the authorities and genuineness of the sacred 

Writings, taking it for granted that his hearers and readers are 
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already prepared to believe the truth of the words of scripture. His 
manner of treating his subject is—first to take a view of the circum- 

stances under which the prophecies were uttered, and then to con- 
sider in order the events as they have followed. His endeavour is, 
to shew that there is no reason to believe but what the prophecies 
were uttered without any previous knowledge or intimation of what 
should afterwards be brought about but what was afforded by in- 
spiration. He commences with that of Noah, respecting the future 
destinies of the descendants of his three sons, and shews that the 
three great divisions of the world bear out the truth and shew the 
fulfilment of the prophecy; and proceeds with the prophecies of 
Abraham respecting ishmael ; and of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
respecting their descendants; then with those of Moses r respecting 
the coming of the Messiah, and the punishments to be inflicted on 
the Jews if they disobeyed the commands of God; and concludes 
with two lectures on the prophecies relating to the destruction of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Mr. B. professes to follow chiefly Bishop 
Newton as his guide; and from what the writer of this notice has 
seen, he does so, 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures ; or, Sermons Preached in the District Church of 
St. Mark's, Pentonville. By the Rev James Jowett, M.A., Rector of Silk 
Willoughby ; Sunday Afternoon Lecturer of St. Mark’s; and Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Barham, Seeley. 12mo. pp. 340. 


THESE Sermons are upon the whole written rather in a_ forcible 
manner, and contain many good arguments, though they abound in 
short and abrupt sentences, and questions and answers, which render 
them in places rather troublesome to read. ‘The author shews, how- 
ever, considerable facility in applying his subjects practically ; they 
are various, and two or three which are historical are treated ina 
very pleasing and improving manner. Some of the author's obser- 
vations on one or two doctrinal points, such as the interference of 
angels in the affairs of this lower world, and the divine origin of 
dreams, seem to the writer of this notice, without being unscriptural, 
rather calculated to lead his readers into a speculative consideration 
of questions which cannot very well be set at rest. 





A New Spelling Book of the English Language, containing all the Monosyllables; 
a copious selection of Polysyllables, carefully Arranged and Accented ; 
Progressive Lessons, chiefly from the Holy Scriptures; a List of Words of 
Various Meanings ; a Short Bible Catechism ; Questions on Scripture History ; 
and School Prayers. By J. S. Moore, Master of the Brewers’ Company's 
School, Seething- Lane, Tower - Street. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
pp. 168. 

AT a time when the most persevering and insidious attempts are mi ade 

to poison the very first sources of e ‘arly instruction, it is worth while 

to notice one which, beside that it is very neatly got up, at a very 
moderate price, seems to be sincerely intended to convey religious 
truth in a simple and scriptural manner. The reviewer has therefore 
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much pleasure in recommending it, and trusts that many beside Mr. 
Moore will find it (as he states that he has endeavoured to make it) 
“serviceable for imbuing the minds of the young with sound prin- 
ciples of morality and piety.” 


TRIALS. 


TITHE COMMUTATION ACT. 


A peciston of great and general importance under this act was made 
recently by Charles Howard, Esq., one of the assistant commissioners, at a 
meeting for the commutation of the tithes of a part of the lower quarter of the 
parish of Allerbury, in Shropshire. The landowners and tithe owners had 
at a former meeting agreed to have the cause heard before a commissioner, 
and to abide by his award, to be made upon the principle of the compulsory 
clauses. The evidence adduced by the tithe-owners was that of Mr. Ashdown 
and Mr. Jellicoe, two land valuers of much experience, who proved that upon 
a recent valuation of the district, they considered the value of the tithes as 
greater than the average composition paid during the seven years ending 
Christmas 1835, and therefore the tithe-owners, of course, claimed an in- 
creased rent-charge of about 12 per cent. beyond such compositions. Upon 
this evidence being offered, it was submitted by the agents of the landowners 
that no case had been made out for departure from the averages; that the 
preliminary indispensable step of proving that the value of the titheable pro- 
duce during the seven years exceeded the amount of the composition had not 
been taken; and that the opinion of land valuers alone, however competent, 
was not a sufficient ground for claiming an increase; and that if valuations 
were thus resorted to, no voluntary arrangement would be effected on the 
basis of the averages, as one or other party would, in every instance, be 
striving for some advantage on the opinion of surveyors. Mr. Howard gave 
it as his decided opinion, that no case had been made out for departing from 
the averages; that the principle of the act was to take the averages as the 
basis of the rent-charge; and that the opinion of land surveyors alone 
was not sufficient to justify a departure from them. This decision will be 
submitted to the commissioners for their approval, and which it no doubt will 
receive, being in conformity to the principle laid down in their late report.— 
Salopian Journal. 


CHURCH RATES. 


In the Ecclesiastical Court of York, in giving judgment in the Wakefield 
church-rate case, the chancellor (G. H. Vernon, Esq.) lately made the 
following observations, which were important, as applying to all church. 
rates. Ile said that he was aware that, on a former occasion, he was dis- 
tinctly of opinion that it was not a competent defence to a suit for subtraction 
of church-rates, for the defendant to plead “ that certain items in the estimates 
were illegal ; that those estimates not being upon bills actually paid, the party 
was not entitled to take notice of what the churchwardens held forth as their 
intention to pay; but that, should any illegal payments be made, the mone 

might be recovered afterwards.” He had since found reason to adopt a 
different opinion ; and the sanction of certain decisions in the courts above led 
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him to retract so much of what he had held forth to the public on that occa- 
sion, and to announce his present opinion, that if churchwardens brought 
forward certain estimates, announced their intention of making certain pay- 
ments, and laid a rate, and the majority of the parish agreed to a rate founded 
on those estimates, which included illegal items, resistance might be made to 
that rate, if those illegal items should form any such considerable proportion 
as should cause the court to think it worth while to make the objection. It 
was undoubtedly unfortunate, that it must always remain in the breast of the 
court what proportion would constitute the illegality which would make it 
invalid; but it had been over and over again laid down, that small matters of 
illegality would not do this, while larger would.”’— York Chronicle. 


NEW REGISTRATION ACT. 
Bedfordshire Midsummer Sessions, July 3. 


Rosert Warren, of Turvey, mason, was indicted for refusing to give the 
required particulars touching the birth of his child to Mr. Godfrey, registrar 
of the Turvey district, in the Bedford Union, The defendant pleaded guilty, 
upon which 

Mr. Gunning, counsel for the prosecution, stated, that the proceedings in 
this case were instituted by direction of the registrar-general, in consequence 
of the defendant having contumaciously refused to give the information re- 
specting the birth of his child, upon being requested so to do by the registrar 
of the district, in accordance with the Act 6th and 7th William IV. c. 86, 
sec. 20. The learned gentleman said, that, the defendant having expressed his 
contrition by pleading guilty, he did not press for a severe sentence, conceiving 
that the justice of the case would be fully answered by the conviction having 
taken place, the object being to shew the public that the law must be obeyed. 

The defendant stated to the court, that he regretted having disobeyed the 
law, but that he was told by the clergyman of the parish that members of the 
established church could not be compelled to register the births of their 
children, and notices to that effect were stuck up in the parish. 

The chairman, in passing sentence, remarked that it was to be regretted 
that such notices should have been issued. Under the circumstances, the 
court sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of ls, and be discharged. 


POSSESSION OF A PARSONAGE HOUSE BY A CURATE. 


Mr. AvForp, solicitor, of Salisbury, applied to the bench in behalf of the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, for a warrant, to compel the Rev. Mr. Richards, of Bower-Chalke, 
to quit and deliver up possession of the parsonage at that place to the afore- 
said gentleman. It appeared that the Rev. Mr. Richards is superseded as 
curate of Bower-Chalke by the Rev. Mr. Adams, who has been duly licensed 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury; that the rev. gentleman 
had been applied to to quit, but that he positively refused ; and that, expecting 
considerable resistance, even by force of arms, the present application was 
made. Mr. Talfourd said, it was natural to assume that the reverend gen- 
tleman was remaining at the parsonage house under some contract, but that 
contract was, that he should remain in the house so long as he was required 
to perform the spiritual duties of the parish. But that contract, he con- 
tended, was now null and void, by the bishop duly licensing the Rev. Mr. 
Adams as curate of that parish. The curate’s stipend was 90/. per year ; that 
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was allowing the house to be worth 15/. per annum; it was therefore clear 
that the parsonage house formed part of the curate’s salary, and over which, 
by the act of parliament, the bishop had controul. Mr. Alford then interro- 
gated Mr. Adams as to his appointment, &c., and then called on one of the 
churchwardens to prove that the duplicate of the order then produced had 
been duly served by him on the reverend gentleman. The bench thought the 
application to be extremely novel, and without a precedent, and suggested the 
propriety of taking possession during the temporary absence of the reverend 
gentleman, leaving him to seek his remedy if he felt himself aggrieved. ‘lle 
churchwarden thought the reverend gentleman was too cautious for that plan 
to be carried into effect, and said he was aware that he had been offered 
money to quit, but without avail. The bench then granted the warrant.— 
Wilts Standard. 
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OATHS VALIDITY BILL. 


Tue following is Lord Denman’s Bill, intituled, “ An Act to remove Doubts 
as to the Validity of certain Oaths, and to substitute a solemn Affirmation for 
an Oath in certain cases :’—* Be it declared and enacted, by the Queen’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that in all cases in which by law an oath may 
be administered to any person, either as a juryman, or a witness, or a depo- 
nent, in any proceeding civil or criminal, in any court of law or equity in this 
kingdom, or On appointment to any office or employment, or on any occasion 
whatever, the person swearing is bound by the oath administered, in such 
form and with such ceremonies as such person may declare to be binding, and 
may be convicted of the crime of perjury in case of wilful false swearing, in 
the same manner as if the oath had been administered in the form and with 
the ceremonies most commonly adopted.” 


BENEFICES PLURALITIES’ BILL. 


Tue following are the amendments introduced by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on Friday, on the report of the committee on the Benefices Pluralities’ 
Bill :— 

[To follow section 6, and section 113 to be omitted.) 

That where any spiritual person shall be desirous of obtaining a licence or 
dispensation for holding together any two beneftices, such spiritual person shall, 
previously to applying for the grant of such licence or dispensation, deliver to 
the bishop of the diocese where both benefices are situate in the same diocese, 
or to the bishops of the two dioceses where such benefices are situate in differ- 
ent dioceses, a statement in writing under his hand, verified as such bishop or 
bishops respectively may require, in which statement such spiritual person 
shall set forth, according to the best of his belief, the yearly income arising 
from each of the said benefices, separately, on an average of the three years 
ending on the 29th day of September next before the date of such statement, 
and the sources from which such income is derived, and also the yearly 
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amount, on an average of the same period of three years, of all taxes, rates, 
tenths, dues, and other permanent charges and outgoings to which the same 
benefices are respectively subject, and also the amount of the population of 
each of the said benefices, to be computed according to the last returns made 
under the authority of parliament, and also the distance between the two 
benefices, to be computed according to the directions of this acts and it shall 
be lawful for the bishop to whom such statement shall be delivered to make 
any inquiry which he may think right, as to the correctness of the same in 
respect to the benefices or benefice within his diocese ; and such bishop is 
hereby required, within the space of one month after he shall have received 
such siatement as aforesaid, to transmit to the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
certificate under his hand, in which certificate such bishop shall set forth or 
shall annex thereto a copy of the statement delivered to him as aforesaid, and 
shall thereby certify the amount at which he considers that the annual value 
and the population of each of the two benefices (where both benetices are 
situate in the same diocese), and the distance of the said two benefices from 
each other, or the amount at which he considers the annual value and the 
population of the benefice within the diocese of such bishop (where the two 
benefices are situate in different dioceses), and the distance of such benefice 
from the other benefice ought to be taken, with respect to the licence or dis- 
pensation in question ; and whenever both or either of the benefices shall be 
in the diocese or jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a certificate 
shall be made out in manner aforesaid by the Archbishop, and shall be retained 
by him. 

That in estimating the annual value of any benefice for the purpose of any 
such certificate as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the archbishop or bishop by 
whom such certificate shall be made, and every such archbishop and bishop is 
hereby directed to deduct from the gross amount of the yearly income arising 
from such benefice all taxes, rates, tenths, dues, and other permanent charges 
and outgoings to which auch benefice shall be subject, but not to deduct or 
allow for any stipend or stipends to any stipendiary curate or curates, nor for 
such taxes or rates in respect of the house of residence on any benefice, or of 
the glebe land belonging thereto, as are usually paid by tenants or occupiers, 
nor for moneys expended in the repair or improvement of the house of resi- 
dence and buildings and fences belonging thereto. 

That the certificate or certificates to be transmitted to or retained by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as aforesaid, shall be deposited in the said office of 
faculties, and in the event of the required licence or dispensation being granted, 
shall for the purposes of this act be conclusive of the annual value and popula- 
tion of each of the benetices to which the same shall relate, and of their dis- 
tance from each other; and the registrar of the faculties shall, and he is hereby 
required to produce such certificate or certificates to any person who may 
require to inspect the same. 

That for all the other purposes of this act the annual value of all benefices 
shall be the net annual value thereof, to be estimated in the same manner as 
is hereinbefore directed for the purpose of any such certificate as aforesaid, and 
that it shall be lawful for the court before whom any suit shall be depending 
for the recovery of any penalty or forfeiture under this act, and for any bishop 
acting under any of the provisions of this act, to make or cause to be made 
such inquiries and call for such evidence as such court or bishop shall think 
fit, and otherwise to proceed upon the best information which such court or 
bishop may be able to procure for estimating in manner aforesaid the annual 
value of any benefice; and, with respect to the same, the decision of such 
court, save when appealed from in due course of law, or of such bishop, 
founded on such evidence or other information, shall be final and conclusive. 

[lo be inserted after section 106, and clause 107 to be omitted.] 

That when authority is given by this act to any archbishop or bishop by 
this act to require any statement or facts to be verified by evidence, or to in- 
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quire or to cause inquiry to be made into any facts, such archbishop or bishop 
may require any such statement or any of ‘such facts to be verified by oath, 
affidavit, or affirmation, or by solemn declaration, if and as the said archbishop 
and bishop shall see fit ; and that in all such cases, or when any oath, afli- 
davit, or affirmation, or solemn declaration, is by this act required to be made, 
such oath, affidavit, or affirmation, or solemn declaration, shall and may be 
made either before such archbishop or bishop, or the commissioner or com- 
missioners, or one of them, of such archbishop or bishop respectively, or before 
some ecclesiastical judge or his surrogate, or before a justice of the peace, or 
before a master or master extraordinary in chancery, who are hereby autho- 
rized and empowered in all and every of the cases aforesaid to administer such 
oath, affidavit, and affirmation, or to take such declaration, as the case may be. 


BENEFICES PLURALITIES’ BILL. 


AMENDMENTS MADE BY THE COMMONS TO THE AMENDMENTS MADE BY THE 
LORDS TO THE BENEFICES PLURALITIES’ BILL.) 


Tue Commons agree to the amendments as far as pr. 5, Ll. 13. 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment pr. 5, l. 13, by leaving 
out the words ** three hundred,” and inserting the words “ one hundred and 
fifty.” 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment pr. 6, |. 11, by leaving out 
the words “‘ residing and,” and the words “ residence on,” and after the word 
“and,” by inserting the word “ the.” 

The Commons propose to amend clause (A.) by inserting after the word 
“require,” fo. 1, 1. 16, the words “ according to a form or forms to be pro- 
mulgated from time to time by the archbishop of the province, and ap- 
proved by the Queen in council,” and by leaving out the word “ Canterbury,” 
fo. 3, |. 13, and inserting the words ‘‘ the province.” 

The Commons agree to clauses (B.) and (C.) 

The Commons propose to amend clause (D.) by inserting after the word 

‘court,” fo. 2, 1. 6, the words “ or of such bishop founded on such evidence 
or other information, shall be final and conclusive,” and by leaving out from 
the words “‘ course of law,” |. 7, to the end of the clause. 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment in pr. 6, |. 28, by leaving 
out the words “cathedral preferment and benefice or such,” and after the 
word “or,” by inserting the words “such benefice ;”’ and by leaving out the 
words “ cathedral preferment or,” and after the words “ cathedral preferment” 
by inserting the words “ and with or without a benefice.’ 

The Commons propose to amend clause (E.) by inserting after the words 
“trust for whom,” fo. 1, 1.7, the words “the advowson of or,” and by 
leaving out the words ‘ passing of this act,” 1.11, and inserting the words 
‘23rd day of December, 1837.” 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as clause (F.) 

The Commons propose to amend clause (F.) by inserting after the word 
“tithes,” fol. 1, 1.17, the words “ rent-charges,” and by making the same 
amendment in fo. 2, 1.13; fo. 4, 1.2; fo. 6, 1.8, and 1. 17. 

The Commons agree to clause (G.) 

The Commons agree to clause (H.), by inserting after the word “ tithes,” 
fo. 2, 1. 4, the words “ rent-charges.” 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as pr. 17, |. “# 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment, pr. 17, 1.14, by leaving 
out the word “ Canterbury,” and inserting the words “ the spandiiee’ 
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The Commons agree to the amendment, pr. 20, |. 13, and propose to amend 
the amendment |. 28, by leaving out the word “ Canterbury,” and inserting 
the words “ the province.” 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as pr. 40, l. 12. 

The Commons propose to add to the amendment, pr. 40, |. 12, by inserting 
the word “any” in the place of the words omitted; and in the amendment, 

1. 22, after the word “ licence,” by inserting the word “ may.’ 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as clause (K.) 

The Commons propose to amend clause (K.), by leaving out the words ‘ of 
the diocese,” fo. 1, 1. 5, and inserting the words “and he is hereby required,” 
and inserting after the word ‘ clergymen,” |. 6, the words “ of his diocese, or 
if the benefice be within his peculiar jurisdiction, but locally situate in 
another diocese, then to four beneficed clergymen of such last-mentioned 
diocese.” 

The Commons propose to add the following proviso to the end of clause 
(L.)—** Provided also, that if the bishop shall, after receiving the report to be 
made by such commissioners, be of opinion that it is not expedient under the 
special circumstances of any such benefice to levy and raise any sum or sums 
of money by mortgage, as hereinbefore required, or otherwise to take mea- 
sures for providing a fit house of residence for such benefice, he shall state in 
detail such special circumstances and the grounds of his opinion in the next 
annual return to be made by him to her Majesty in council, according to the 
directions hereinbefore contained.” 

The Commons agree to clauses (M.), (N.), (O.), (P.), (Q.), (R.), (S.) 

The Commons propose to amend clause (T.) by inserting after the word 
“heirs,” fo. 1, 1. 5, the words “ or successors, as the case may be.” 

The Commons agree to the clauses (U.), (V.), and (W.), and the amend- 
ments as far as pr. 67, |. 8. 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment pr. 67, |. 8, by inserting 
after the word “ diocese” the words “ or if the benefices be within his peculiar 
jurisdiction, but locally situate in another diocese, then to four beneficed 
clergymen of such last mentioned diocese.” 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment 1. 19, by leaving out the 
word “such,” and inserting the words “‘ the same.’ 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as clause (X-) 

The Commons disagree to clauses (X.) and (Y.) for the following reason : 
—Because the principle of these clauses appears to the Commons to be very 
doubtful, and to require the fullest consideration in those places to which they 
would apply. 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as pr. 71.1. 35. 

The Commons propose to amend the amendment pr. 71, 1. 35, by leaving 
out the words “ whatever may be the annual value or the population thereof,” 
and inserting the words “ whereof the annual value shall amount to 100/., 
and the population shall amount to 400 persons.’ 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as clause (Z.) 

The Commons propose to amend clause (Z ) by inserting after the word 
decide,” fo, 2, 1.11, the words “the merits of the appeal,” and at the end 
of the clause by adding the words “ and in like manner when he shall decide 
in favour of the appellant, he shall also award and direct whether any and 
what amount of costs shall be paid by the bishop respondent to the appellant.” 
The Commons agree to the amendments as far as pr. 97, 1. 28. 

The C ommons propose to amend the amendment pr. 97, 1. 28, by inserting 
the word “or,” before the words “ other instrument.’ 

The Commons agree to the amendments as far as clause (A. 1.) 

The Commons pepees to amend clause (A. 1), by leaving out the words 
‘“‘ by this act,” fo. 1, |. 45 aud by leaving out the word “and,” 1.12, and 
inserting the daul “or; and by leaving out the word “by,” 1. 15, and 
inserting the words ‘ or may be by, or in pursuance of, the provisions of.” 
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The Commons agree to the amendments as far as further questions, 
No. 29. 

The Commons propose to amend question No. 29, by inserting before the 
word “ net” the words “ gross, and what is the.” 

The Commons propose to amend the second schedule, form of the mortgage, 
by inserting after the word “tithes,” fo. 2, 1.15, the words “ rent-charges ;” 
and by making the same amendment in fo. 4, |. 2, and in fo. 6, |. 15. 

The Commons propose to amend the form of the deed of purchase of 
buildings or lands to be annexed to the benefice, by inserting after the word 
“heirs,” fo. 11, 1.15, the words ‘or successors, as the case may be.” 


EXETER PETITION—TITHE COMMUTATION, 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


Tue humble Petition of the undersigned Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter, 


Sheweth,—That in 1836 the Tithe Commutation Act provided that “every 
rent-charge should be subject to all rates and assessments, in like manner as 
the tithes have heretofore been.” 

That in the same year the Parochial Assessment Act provided that “ no- 
thing therein contained should be construed to alter or affect the principles, 
or different liabilities (if any) according to which different kinds of heredita- 
ments are now by law rateable.” 

That, in accordance with these two enactments, the Poor Law Commissioners 
instructed the guardians of unions and parish officers, that ‘in the relative 
proportion in which lands and tithes are to be rated, when a profit accruing 
to the occupier of land was omitted in the rate, a proportionate remission 
should be made to the titheowner in rating the tithes.” 

That your petitioners have seen with great surprise and concern a bill in- 
troduced into your honourable house, which, professing to settle doubts 
whether as between tithes and lands the profits of the occupier of the land are 
to be rated, proceeds to enact that “‘ nothing in the said acts, or any other act 
contained, shall have or be deemed to have the effect of rendering any heredita- 
ments liable to be rated for any occupier’s profits in addition to the net annual 
ren or of entitling any hereditament not producing such profit to any re- 

uction.’ 

That your petitioners believe that by the law, as administered under the 
statute of Queen Elizabeth, the rule of rating as between lands and tithes was 
and is, that either the lands are rateable for the occupier’s profit in addition 
the net annual value, or that an adequate deduction is to be made in the rate 
on the tithes. 

It appears therefore to your petitioners, that the purport of the said bill is 
to interfere with and alter the law to the injury of the titheowner. 

That the voluntary and compulsory enactments of the Tithe Commutation 
Act proceeded upon the state of the law as existing precedent to the said com- 
mutation and Assessment acts, and as recognised and preserved by those acts : 
and in the confidence of the law, and under the faith of those acts, divers of 
your petitioners have proceeded to make voluntary commutations, and others 
are in progress. 

‘That if it be true that doubts may be entertained as to the state of the law, 
it is obviously necessary to have those doubts maturely considered, and the 
law satisfactorily ascertained, before any commutation can fairly take place. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that the solemn pledges of the 
legislature may be maintained, and the said bill may not pass; and that the 
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law in regard to the proportionate rate on tithes being distinctly ascertained, 
an equitable enactment be made founded on the law, so that in the permanent 
settlement now being made under the sanction of the legislature, the due rights 
of the titheowner be protected and secured. 

And your petitioners, &c. &c. 











PETITION OF CLERGY IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF SALOP— 
MR. LEFEVRE’S BILL. 


Sik,—The following is a copy of a petition to the House of Lords, agreed on 
by clergy in the Archdeaconry of Salop, against Mr. Lefevre’s proposed 
Parochial Assessment Amendment Bill. But the bill being withdrawn, the 
petition was not proceeded with. The arguments, however, which the peti- 
tion contains deserve to be made known for general information. 








































A.B. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED CLERGY IN THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF SALOP AND DIOCESE OF HEREFORD, 


Sheweth—1. That your petitioners perceive that a bill has been brought into 
the honourable the Commons’ House of Parliament, entitled, ‘‘ A Bill to 
declare the effect of an Act of the 6 and 7 years of King William the Fourth, 
to regulate Parochial Assessments ;” that under this title they regret to see 
an attempt is made to enact ‘that hereditaments (as tithe composition or 
rent charge) shall Not be entitled to any deduction in or from rate, on the 
ground that other hereditaments (as lands) producing an occupier’s profit, are 
rated only on the net annual value thereof.” 

2. That as by the Parochial Assessment Act of 6 and 7 William IV. it is 
enacted, that lands and hereditaments shall be rated on the net rent only, and 
not as heretofore liable, on the produce of the farm, taking in both the land- 
lord's and tenant’s profit, therefore a proviso was introduced in the first clause, 
‘“« that nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter or affect the prin- 
ciples, or different relative liabilities, (if any) according to which different 
kinds of hereditaments are now by law rateable ;” which proviso your peti- 
tioners believe was specially introduced to preserve to tithe owners a propor- 
tionate benefit with the landowners, and to secure tithes to be rated in just 
ratio with other property, and not to alter that relative liability, as laid down 
in the case of Rex v. Joddrell, which was, “If for instance the rent is one- 
half or two-thirds of the total annual profit or value of land, the rate on all 
other property should be on a half or two-thirds of its annual value.” 

3. That, by the sixty-ninth clause of the Tithe Commutation Act, it is 
enacted, that tithe rent-charge shall only be subject to rates in like manner as 
the tithes commuted for such rent-charge have heretofore been subject; that 
the bill now proposed to be enacted, though by its title it does not give notice 
of so doing, would in effect repeal this important clause, as well as the above 
proviso, and establish another principle for rating tithe rent-charge, which 
would unduly press on your petitioners, tithe rent-charge being a payment 
that comprises both the landlord’s and tenant’s profit, while the farmer would 
only be rated on the landlord's rent. 

4. That your petitioners humbly submit to your honourable house, that 
where and when tithe composition, or tithe rent-charge, is paid in lieu of 
tithes, and the tithe proprietor is not the occupier of the tithes, and keeps no 
horse or horses, team, cart, or waggon, nor uses the highways in respect of 
tithes, his money payment for tithes ought in equity to enjoy the same exemp- 
tion from the highway rate as personal property and other professional in- 
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comes; and in support hereof your petitioners beg to refer to the case of Rex 
v. Dayrell, 1 Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, 485. 

5. That your petitioners are well content to be rated to the poor for their 
tithe composition or rent-charge in just ratio with the produce of lands, ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in the existing law; and seeing that your 
petitioners have agreed and fixed with their parishioners in amount of compo- 
sition under the impression that lands and tithes would continue to be rated 
in just ratio, as heretofore, and according to their relative liabilities, and that 
such law would be preserved inviolate, they trust your honourable house will 
not allow the proposed bill to pass into a law, but that the existing law, which 
has been so lately sanctioned and confirmed by the legislature in the Tithe 
Commutation Act, and the Parochial Assessment Act, may be preserved un- 
changed and inviolate. And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


COMMUTATION OF TITHE. 


Tue following questions have been submitted by the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford to every clergyman in his diocese, meditating a commutation of tithe, in 
order that his lordship may not give his consent before he is thoroughly satis- 
fied as to the fairness of the terms proposed. 


1. Is your benefice a rectory or a vicarage? 2. If a vicarage, what tithes 
have you been in the habit of receiving, either by endowment or prescription ? 
3. Who is the impropriator of the great tithes? 4. Is he a land-owner in the 
parish, and to what extent? 5. Are you in possession of any, especially of 
recent, valuation of the tithes of your parish by competent surveyors, and of 
what date, and what the value assigned? 6. If all your tithes have been com- 
pounded for, what was the amount of the composition in each of the seven 
years ending with 1835? Onwhat principle were such compositions made, 
were they on the full value? How long have they existed? Did they include 
parochial rates? Have any abatements been made from the composition as 
once settled? How often, and for what reasons? Do such reasons for abate- 
ment still exist? 7. Has the rate on tithes been more or less than the full 
proportion they were liable to bear, having reference to the annual profits of 
the lands, and the rent thereof only ?—See the cases of “ Rex v. Joddrell,”’ 1 
Barnwell and Adolphus’ Reports, p. 408. 8. Are the total quantities and 
several classes of land in the parish accurately stated in the table in the com- 
mutation agreement, as underneath? Are the same stated from actual mea- 
surement, or how otherwise? Are the quantities customary or statute 
measure ? 


Ae BP 
Arable - - - * on - Qo ES aC.. 
Meadow and pasture - - - ‘ ‘ “oa 6 
Orchard and garden - - ° . « eo « 
Woodlands = r ; ‘ : P a 6 ee 
Other lands’ - - - . a Ss ‘ ce 


And what is the average rent per acre of each description, as above? 9. What 
is the nature of the woodland? Is it coppice, fellable at stated periods, and 
what period on an average? What is the average value of the coppice per 
acre? What, in fact, has been received from this source on an average of 
twenty or thirty years; and if the actual receipts do not afford an average, 
what is the value of the tithe according to the produce of similar woods in the 
neighbourhood? 10. What is the usual course of tillage on the arable lands, 
and what the average produce of the several crops of wheat, barley, oats, or 
other grain, per acre? 11. What is the number of acres at present cultivated 
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as hop grounds or orchards in your parish? Is the number likely to increase 
or otherwise, and why? 12. Have you or any of your predecessors 
claimed tithe which has not been rendered? Has any suit or question been 
raised respecting any modus or claim to exemption from tithe? If so, have 
you taken counsel’s opinion on the subject, and what is the nature of that 
opinion? 13. In what way, and on what ground, is the calculation made for 
the computation at £ per annum? Is it in your opinion a fair and ade- 
quate sum for a permanent commutation ? 


PETITION AGAINST THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS OF THE CAXTON 
AND ARRINGTON UNION, 


PResENTED in the House of Lords, June 25th, By the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
who at the same time, expressed in the clearest terms his full conviction of 
the utter illegality of the restrictions complained of. 


TO THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble petition of the Rev. Arthur Tozer Russel, B.C.L., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Caxton, in the Diocese of Ely, 
and County of Cambridge, 

Sheweth,— That the board of guardians of the Caxton and Arrington Union 
or District, in the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, prohibit the inmates 
of the union workhouse from attending divine service at the parish church; 
the male inmates being allowed to take exercise out of the workhouse precincts 
every day in the week besides. 

That the aforesaid board of guardians also have enacted that no clergyman, 
except the chaplain, shall be allowed to attend the workhouse, except when 
sent for by one of their parishioners requiring religious instruction, and have 
enforced the same enactment against the parochial incumbent. 

That the first of these enactments is more especially at open variance with 
the law of Gop, and an infringement upon the honour which is his due. 

That the second of the aforesaid enactments is not sanctioned by the New 
Poor Law Act, and is, like the first, an insulting and injurious restriction 
placed upon the opportunities which the male inmates of the workhouse at 
least have long enjoyed, and of which some amongst them feel the loss. 

That your petitioner, therefore, prays that your Right Honourable House 
will interpose to prevent and declare invalid such lawless and irreligious enact- 
ments as those here specified. 

Also, that your Right Honourable House will cause it to be notified to the 
public, and to all the inmates of all workhouses, that they are at perfect liberty 
to worship Gop upon his holy day according to the pure and reformed worship 
of the church established in these dominions: and also that your Honourable 
House will not suffer the exclusion of clergymen from the said workhouses, 
wherever they are desirous of imparting religious instruction and consolation 
to the poor. 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

ArtHur Tozer Russet, B.C.L. 
Eve of the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 1838. Vicar of Caxton. 


Whilst the inmates of the Caxton workhouse are forbidden to go to the 
parish church, they are left at perfect liberty to go to the meeting house ; with 
the exception of some few, who are not allowed to go to either. 
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DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 


One of the most important of the Parliamentary Returns that have been pub- 
lished this session is one moved for and obtained by Sir R. Inglis, with a 
view to shew to what extent the dissenters have availed themselves of the act 
passed at their urgent solicitation, whereby they are permitted to’ marry in 
any form they may chance to fancy. It will not be forgotten, that for many 
years past the political dissenters have put ‘foremost in the file” of their 
grievances the being obliged to conform to the church of England in the article 
of marriage. Well; the grievance was redressed, and there is now full 
evidence of its trivial nature in the eyes of the dissenters themselves, and con- 
sequently of the real motive why it was put so prominently forward. The 
paper is entitled, ‘‘ Return of the number of places licensed for the celebration 
of marriages ; and number of marriages celebrated other than according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Established Church, from the 30th June to the 
3lst December, 1837 ;” and in order to convey some idea of the number 
of those marriages performed in dissenting chapels, private houses, and 
register offices, in Bristol and a few other leading places, the following extract 
from the return has been published :— 


“Bristol - - (total number) 38 Bridgewater - - - - - 3 
Cee eee si oe ww GD Barnstaple - - - - - - 3 
Bedminster Cte - wag Cheltenham - - - - - 14 
ee a ed Shepton Mallet - - - - 3 
Bate. 2 «= «© «© « = | | Deviants « = «= ctieta 
Gloucester - - - - - - l | Dursley - - - - = - = l 
Hereford - - - - - = 3 | Langport - - - = «= = 4 
Worcester - - - = - - 2 | Newport (Monmouth) - - 10 
Wells - - - - = = = 1 Carmarthen - - - - = O 
Chippenham - - + - - 1 Swansea - - - = - = 4 
Cirencester s - «@ « «ss» § +) Siete ce OO eialeie ee 
Stroud* ee a Liverpool - - - - = = 114 
Frome - - © «© e=-s- 8 Manchester - - - = = 82 
Taunton ie a Oe ree Ge | Birmingham - - - - - 31 


‘“* At the foot of the document a note is appended, stating that no returns have 
been obtained from six districts ; and that ‘‘the returns from a// the remaining 
districts; being 219 in number, state that no marriage has been celebrated 
therein other than according to the rites and ceremonies of the Established Church, 
under the provisions of the Act 6 and 7 William IV., c. 85; and that no 
licence has been issued or certificate granted, by the superintendent registrars 
of those districts respectively, from 30th June, 1837, to 31st December, 1837.” 

“‘ This is undoubtedly avery painful exposure for the dissenters ; but we shall 
make it more so before we have done with it. In this return are included the 
marriages of Roman Catholics, who never expressed any anxiety about the bill, 
and of many members of the Church of Scotland, who should not be classed 
amongst the dissenters; so that we think we are under the mark when 
we deduct one-third, or say 580 from 1745 (the total number of grievance 
unions in six months) which leaves 1165, or rather better than ONE MARRIAGE 
to each matrimonial office under the act. 

“In the same return which supplies us with the above figures, we find that 
the number of marriages celebrated in the established churches of London, 
within the same period, was 6033—viz., 5109 by banns, and 924 by licence. 
That is, nearly six times as many marriages have been celebrated in the 
churches of London alone, within the bills of mortality, as have been cele- 
brated under the new act, in the whole of England and Wales (including 
London of course).” 


* Where the dissenters return Lord John Russell. 
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THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


The humble petition of William Bettridge, Bachelor in Divinity, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Woodstock, in the Province of Upper 
Canada, 


SHewetu,—That your petitioner was deputed by the late Bishop of Quebec, 
the Bishop of Montreal, the Archdeacons and Clergy of Upper Canada, to 
make known to the authorities in church and state the spiritual destitution of 
vast multitudes of our fellow-countrymen, members of the church of England, 
in that province. 

That your petitioner has submitted his credentials to the most reverend the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate. 

That your petitioner has presented his humble memorial to her most gra- 
cious majesty the Queen. 

That your petitioner has communicated to her Majesty’s Government the 
extent and character of the spiritual destitution of Upper Canada; that his 
appeal for an effectual alleviation has been acknowledged to be just in its 
principle, as appears by the following quotation from a letter addressed to 
your petitioner, in answer to such appeal :—‘ Lord Glenelg subscribes, with- 
out hesitation, to many of the grounds on which the claims of the church of 
England are enforced in your memorial and letter. He adopts your opinion, 
that the provision at present made for the maintenance of the Bishop of 
Quebec, and the clergy of his diocese, is inadequate to the great end of main- 
taining the episcopal church where it at present exists, and of extending its 
operations throughout the Canadian provinces. His lordship deprecates, not 
less decidedly than yourself, the system which would leave the ministers of 
religion dependent on the precarious support of their various congregations, 
He is of opinion that the permanent appropriation of funds sufficient for their 
decent maintenance is to be classed amongst the highest and first objects of 
national pclicy.” 

That these Christian and constitutional principles, however, so ably and 
satisfactorily propounded by her Majesty’s government, must necessarily 
remain inoperative unless your honourable house decide that the appropria- 
tion of funds necessary to alleviate the spiritual destitution complained of be 
a * legitimate use of the revenue of the United Kingdom.” 

That your petitioner humbly craves permission briefly to advert to the 
peculiar difficulties and privations of the church in Upper Canada, by stating, 
that his Majesty George III., by message to parliament, expressed his royal 
desire that a ‘‘ permanent provision” should be made for a “ protestant clergy” 
in Canada ; that in order to secure this “ highest object of national policy” 
** in all time to come,” the act of 1791, (31 Geo. III., c. 31,) called the Con- 
stitutional Act of Canada, appropriated one-seventh part of the crown lands 
of the province for endowments for the clergy of the church of England (sec- 
tions 38, 39, 40) ; that an attempt was made to lease a portion of these lands ; 
that the inadequacy of such a provision for the maintenance of the clergy soon 
becoming apparent from the fact that grants of land in fee simple might be 
obtained from the crown at mere nominal prices, the imperial parliament 
passed an act in 1827 (7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 62,) to authorize the sale of 
100,000 acres annually, or, in the whole, of one-fourth of these lands ; that 
the sum of 70,000/., (more or less) has been vested in the public funds as pro- 
ceeds of these sales up to the commencement of the current year; that for 
thirty years no doubt was entertained on the meaning or construction of the 
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act of 1791; that a claim was then advanced by the church of Scotland for a 
share in these lands; that this claim was succeeded by others from various 
denominations of dissenters in the province ; that the law officers of the crown 
expressed their opinion in 1819, that the church of Scotland had no right to 
any participation in these lands for parochial endowments, although it might 
_ be allowed a share in the rents and profits of them; that the dissenters had 
no claim whatever to the lands; but that the church of England had a right to 
all the lands for endowments; that the discussion of these various claims has 
generated much bitterness and animosity in the province; that the legislative 
council and the church of Upper Canada have repeatedly expressed their 
urgent desire that the imperial parliament should settle these contentions by a 
fresh act declaratory of the body or bodies to which the legal right belongs ; 
that hitherto the imperial parliament, the only authority competent to decide 
the simple, yet important question, has made no alteration in the acts of 1791 
and 1827; that rectories have from time to time been established; that the 
proceeds of the sales of the clergy reserves have hitherto, in Upper Canada at 
least, been employed exclusively for the purposes set forth in the act of 1827 ; 
that the expectation was confidently entertained and expressed by the late 
respected Lieutenant-Governor Sir John Colborne, in his despatches to the 
imperial government, that the interest arising from such sales would soon pro- 
duce an income sufficient to provide a becoming maintenance, not only for the 
clergy then existing in the province, but also for such an addition to their 
numbers as the increase of the population might require; that parliament, in 
consequence, it would appear, from various debates had on the subject, with- 
drew a grant of 15,600/. made annually to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, from whose funds the clergy in Upper Canada 
had hitherto been exclusively maintained; that the expectation of Sir John 
Colborne has not been realized, neither indeed can be for many years (the pre- 
sent interest arising from the clergy reserves sales scarcely exceeding 2,000/. ); 
that the immediate consequences of the withdrawal of this annual aid were 
most injurious, the remote ones plainly subversive of the best interests of the 
province; that, on urgent representations being made, the imperial govern- 
ment acceded to the plan of making the crown revenues of the province 
chargeable with such a portion of the incomes of the missionaries as might 
fail to be supplied from the proceeds of the clergy reserves; that this measure 
of most urgent necessity contained, however, two stipulations plainly detri- 
mental, if not destructive, to the best interests of the church—viz., that the 
successors of the existing clergy should have no provision, and that any in- 
crease of funds which might arise from the sales of the clergy reserves should 
be devoted, not to the indispensable addition of ministers according to the 
growing wants of the population, but to relieve the crown revenues of the pro- 
vince; that, in consequence, at a time when, from the vast influx of poor emi- 
grants from the parent state, additional succour was needed by the church to 
fulfil its high duties to the people, a sudden and insurmountable obstacle was 
raised to its future usefulness ; that several of the clergy have been released 
from their earthly labours, and their places remain unoccupied ; that hun- 
dreds of new settlements, composed exclusively of indigent persons, have 
reiterated their urgent demands for the ordinances of the church; that, on the 
lowest computation, 100,000 members of the church of England are utterly 
destitute of religious instruction ; that these individuals are located in distant 
places, accessible chiefly through the worst possible roads; that, according to 
the declared opinion of the late reverend Bishop of Quebec, supported by the 
written testimony of many of the clergy, one hundred travelling missionaries, 
at least, are needed for the present exigencies of the church; that the church 
of England in Upper Canada, moreover, is suffering incalculable injury from 
the need of a resident bishop, it being obviously impossible that one bishop 
(of Montreal) should execute the functions of the episcopate over a territory of 
1,400 miles in extent, and containing a population of more than 1,000,000 


Vow. XIV.—Sept. 1838. 2 y 
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souls; that her Majesty’s government have expressed their readiness to issue 
the royal mandate for the consecration of a bishop exclusively for U pper 
Canada, but have distinctly refused to grant him an income ; that the nation, 

having chosen the divinely-appointed episcopacy of the church of E ngland for 
its religion, appears bound, at least in all cases where the poverty of the 
people, as in Upper Canada, obviously requires it, to provide for the adminis- 
tration of all its ordinances; that the refusal to do so must issue, although 
your petitioner is far from ‘imputing any such intention to her Majesty’s 
government, in a continuous infringement of the religious liberty of the poor 
members of the church; that Christians of every other denomination are at 
liberty to exercise their peculiar discipline over their flocks ; that the Roman 
catholics of Upper Canada have a bishop paid by the gov ernment, and large 
funds also for the maintenance of their priests, independent of their right of 
tithes from their own people; that a salaried bishop is refused to the church 
of England; that thousands of her people cannot, therefore, enter into the pri- 
vilege of full church membership, as they are deprived of the rite of confirma- 
tion, which the church holds to be of apostolic authority and usage; that 
numbers of churches are yet unconsecrated; that the scattered clergy are 
without an overseer and counsellor, and that, unless a bishop be appointed, 

and effectual pecuniary aid be given to him to increase the numbers of the 
clergy in some measure proportionate to the wants of the people, until the 
clergy reserves be sufficiently productive to afford them a decent maintenance, 

the established church of England in Upper Canada must decrease in efli- 
ciency, and her members necessarily lose that high character of devotion to the 
time-hallowed and blood-bought institutions of the land, for which they have 
ever been distinguished. 

That your petitioner humbly submits these facts to the consideration of 
your right honourable house, with the prayer that your right honourable house 
would adopt such measures as the urgency of the case may appear to require. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


WitLiAM BETTRIDGE. 


AN ADDRESS FROM THE COMMITTEE OF THE LAY UNION FOR 
THE DEFENCE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Tue education of the children of the poor is a subject which has lately claimed 
and obtained a considerable portion of the public attention, and is daily in- 
creasing in interest and importance ; and, from its intimate connexion with the 
well-being of the community, it is exceedingly desirable that the present posi- 
tion of the question should be accurately understood. 

Until within the last four years,—in each of which a small parliamentary 
grant has been made for the erection of school-houses in England,—whatever 
was done in this matter was attributable solely to the spontaneous exertions of 
Christian benevolence. Our charitable foundations owe their existence to the 
religious munificence of past ages; and, within the last thirty years, a variety 
of new efforts have been made by Christian zeal and liberality to meet the in- 
creasing wants of a rapidly augmenting population. And had the state 
remembered its duty, and properly filled up the outline of a church establish- 
ment bequeathed to it by the piety of our ancestors, there would have been, 
in all probability, but little cause for complaint, in the present day, as to the 
want of popular education, But, from a forgetfulness of this duty, it has fol- 
lowed, that in various districts of large population, and of great religious desti- 
tution, vast masses of ignorance and immorality have accumulated. While, 
however, this is freely admitted, and while it is also readily conceded, that it 
is the duty of the state to take immediate measures for the removal of these 
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evils, still it is not right that the fact should be overlooked,—that for all the 
provision which has yet been made for the education of the poor of this coun- 
try we are indebted solely to the efforts of Christian benevolence.* 

Now, those who have at various periods, and especially in the present age, 
devoted their time and their substance to these philanthropic endeavours, 
have ever had in view, not the spread of a system of merely mechanical in- 
struction, but the diffusion of moral principle, by the inculcation of Christian 
knowledge. In their view, the power of reading, and the acquisition of some 
elementary knowledge in science, constituted, not an end, but the means to 
an end, Education, to be worthy of the name, must embrace, or rather con- 
sist in, a moral training, a grounding of the mind in religious principle, to be 
acquired by a course of instruction in the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
It is upon this view that the whole of the education now provided for the poor 
of this country, by the efforts of Christian benevolence, invariably proceeds. 
A new theory of education, however, has been put forth within the last few 
years, the chief feature of which is, the inculcation of mere secular or “ useful” 
knowledge, as it is termed, to the virtual exclusion of that knowledge which 
alone can make us “ wise unto salvation.” 

This new system is chiefly advocated by a body calling itself “ The Central 
Society of Education.” That society does not consist, as its title would seem 
to import, of an union of all those who had laboured longest and most succes- 
fully in the work of the education of the poor. On the contrary, it rather 
opposes, and seeks to render useless, all their labours. It has no connexion 
with, and exhibits no friendly feeling towards, the ‘ National Society;” it 
opposes, and is strenuously opposed by, the “ British and Foreign School 
Society.”” It emanates, in short, neither from the church of England nor from 
any of the sects dissenting from it, nor from any other body connected with, 
or concerned in, the work of education. Its leading members, on the contrary, 
are chiefly known in the arena of politics; and the main drift of their exer- 
tions evidently is, to change, by “ liberalising,”’ the character of the education 
now given to the children of the poor. 

The proposition now urged upon the government and the legislature, by this 
“Central Society,” is,—That a Board of National Education shall be formed, 
and provided by the state with sufficient funds to conduct the education of the 
children of the whole of the poor: that this board shall train masters, and 
establish schools, throughout the country: and that the system of education 
to be adopted shall, in effect, exclude all religious instruction ; either by con- 
fining it to such topics only as are admitted by all, or by merely allowing the 
clergy, and religious teachers of various denominations, to lecture or catechise, 
at certain fixed hours in each week, such of the scholars as may choose to 
attend on them. 

Now, there can be no doubt that while, on the one hand, the establishment 
of public schools of this kind, endowed by the state with ample means, would 
operate to wither up and destroy those which are now supported by voluntary 
contributions ; so, on the other, the system proposed to be adopted would be, 
in effect, an irreligious system. By “ irreligious,” we mean a system from 
which religion is purposely and sedulously excluded. We are aware that 
the advocates of the proposed change frequently profess their intention, that 
the education contemplated in their theory shall comprehend a religious train- 
ing; bat, whatever their professions may be, their practical proposition 
always resolves itself into this alternative: either that the instruction given 
shall be such as to be inoffensive to the professors of all creeds, and the 


* The number of children in the schools in union with the National Society 
amounted in 1832 to 400,830; in 1835, to 516,181; and, in 1838, may be estimated 
at upwards of 600,000. The total number of church-of- England schools, in 1837, 
was ascertained to be 16,024, and the number of scholars to amount to 996,460, 
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members of all communions ; or that it shall be limited to a separate lecture, 

to be given at a certaio allotted period in each week, and only to such as may 
choose to avail themselves of it. Now, however the advocates of this system 
may persuade themselves to the contrary, it is quite manifest, that either of 
these plans would establish an education without religion. The first proposes 
a system of tuition of which religion, it is said, is to form a part; but that 
religion is to be denuded of everything that might give offence to the professors 
of any one form or mode of belief. To avoid displeasing the Socinian, the 
divinity of the Son of God, and the consequent efficacy of his atonement, 
must be kept out of view; to conciliate the Romanist, the sole mediation of 
our Saviour, and the right of all mankind to the free and unrestricted perusal 
of the word of God, must be passed over in silence ; while, lest the prejudices 
of the Jew should be wounded, all mention of the very name of Christ must 
be strictly forbidden. Can it be necessary to demonstrate, by any argument, 
that a religion without form or feature, such as this must prove, would be, in 
fact, no religion at all; or that a mere collection of moral precepts, isolated 
from those doctrines which alone can supply adequate motives for the observ- 
ance of the precepts, would produce no other result than that of weariness and 
aversion? The connexion between doctrines and duties, faith and practice, is 
vital and indissoluble. 

Nor could the second of these plans prove more successful. By it, every 
particle and vestige of religion would be cast out of the system of tuition ; and 
a bare permission would remain for the ministers of every creed to visit the 
school at certain stated hours in each week, for the purpose of lecturing or 
catechising those among the scholars who choose to receive their instructions. 
But it is sufficiently obvious, that a periodical lecture of this sort, attended 
only at the option of the scholars, could have scarcely any perceptible value 
or utility. In either way, Christianity would be removed from its rightful 
position, as the vital and pervading principle ; ; and would either be reduced to 
a meagre and useless outline, or pushed into a corner as a doubtful and 
optional appendage to the system. 

Such is the alternative which is now pressed upon the attention of the 
government and the country. The question is not, whether the poor should 
be educated, for on that there is no controversy ; but whether their education 
should be conducted, as heretofore, on a system of which religion forms | the 
leading feature, or on either of these two pli ins of the ‘‘ Central Society,” by 
each of which it is, in effect, practically excluded. 

It is needless to remark how deeply the members and friends of the church 
of England are interested in the right settlement of this question. For should 
it ever be decided by the state, that the rising generation shall be trained in 
schools in which Christianity is not inculcate d, a habit of indifference to reli- 
gion will be engendered in the popular mind, so as at once to alienate it from 
Christianity, and from the established church, by which Christian doctrines 
are so faithfully set forth. We therefore feel that this question directly affects 
the security of the establishment; and we are persuaded, that the time is now 
come when its importance ought to be urged upon the earnest attention of all 
the friends of the church. 

Five years have elapsed since the self-styled ‘ liberal” party commenced 
their exertions for the introduction of their system of education. It is impos- 
sible to deny, that during that time, owing to the inertness of Christians in 
general, they have made considerable advances towards their end. They have 
succeeded, during three sessions, in prevailing on the House of Commons to 
grant them cominittees, before which witnesses were produced for the purpose 
of explaining and extolling the ‘liberal plan of education.” They have esta- 
blished the Central Society of Education, already alluded to, which embraces 
many members of parliament and other public characters, and the publications 
of which depreciate all descriptions of religious education, and advocate the 
superiority of their own plan. They have further laboured to instil theit 
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views into the public mind throughout England by popular lectures and 
addresses at public meetings, and they have elicited petitions, —many of which, 
no doubt, have been signed by persons little aware of the tendency of their 
system, but which prove the progress that their doctrines are making i in the 
country. They have therefore felt themselves, at length, sufficiently strong to 
bring the question under the notice of both houses of parliament in the pre- 
sent session. In the Ilouse of Lords, a bill has been introduced by Lord 
Brougham, which embodies the principle of this system, and proposes its 
immediate establishment. In the House of Commons, Mr. Wyse has brought 
forward a motion which would introduce the system, by establishing that 
which is one of its great features,—a central board of education nominated by 
government. It must not be forgotten, that both these proposals, pernicious 
as their obvious tendency is, have received the general approbation, expressed 
in parliament, of persons now high in office ; and that Mr. Wyse’s motion 
was defeated by a majority of four only, in a house consisting of one hundred 
and forty-four members. ‘It is impossible, therefore, to deny that these views 
have made formidable progress, and that, if we would prevent their adoption 
in this country, we must forthwith awaken the public attention to their 
dangerous and antichristian character. 

We are indeed fully convinced that, if the tendency of this system of edu- 
cation were properly understood, it would receive no countenance from the 
majority of the people. It would be found that, however anxious they are 
that the means of instruction should be widely extended, they would require 
that the education of the poor should be based on religion; that it should 
combine Christian instruction with useful knowledge; and that parliament 
should not impose on the members of the church of England, who are the 
great majority of the people, any system of education which should not incul- 
cate the doctrines of that church ; any, in short, which should not harmonize 
in all its parts with the discipline and polity of that church, and be conducted 
under the superintending care of the parochial clergy. 

But it is necessary that the people should be warned of the actual position 
of this question, and of the danger attending the least appearance of indiffer- 
ence. The advocates of an education without religion have now brought the 
danger to our very doors. The opening of the next session of parliament must 
witness some very decided manifestation of opinion on the part of those who 
feel the importance of a religious education, or there can be little doubt 
that some step will be gained by the adversaries of the church, the evil conse- 
quences of which may be irremediable. Let, then, all who take any interest 
in the religious state and prospects of their country—all who know that a 
people without religion must of necessity be a people without morals, and that 
a demoralized population cannot long continue either free or happy—let all, 
in short, who are convinced that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa 
reproach to any people,” resolve to oppose themselves, as strenuously and as 
unitedly as possible, to any system of education of which religion does not 
form the prominent and essential principle. By order of the Committee, 

Samuet Mixts, Secretary. 

Committee Room, 28, Cockspur Street, 

Londen, July 25, 1838. 


EDUCATION IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 


Tue following report on this subject has been addressed to the committee of 


the Home and C olonial Infant-School Society by their secretary :-— 


‘“‘Gentlemen,—lInterested as you are in all that relates to early education, 
it has been for some time my desire to vring before you its present state in the 
manufacturing districts in E ngland ; - and in order to do this more s satisfactorily, 
ind to test, by personal observation, the accuracy of the information gathered 
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from various quarters, I have availed myself of the facility which railroads 
present to visit Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and some of the ad- 
jacent places. 

“The act of the 3rd and 4th William IV. cap. 103, you are aware, pro- 
hibits the employment of children in the factories under nine years of age, and 
only those between that age and thirteen to be at work nine hours each day. 
From what has passed in parliament, I did not expect that this statute was 
fully carried into effect; but as it had not been repealed, | was not prepared 
for its entire abandonment, and calculated on it as affording some facilities to 
the work of education. 

‘‘It is obvious, however, that if many of the manufacturers disgraced the 
act, the better disposed are almost compelled to follow their example. The 
most able workmen would naturally go where they may obtain the highest 
reward ; and as this, to family men, would be the factories were their young 
children obtained employment, such factories would have a decided prefer- 
ence. 

‘*The manufacturers who wished to obey the law would have no remedy 
but to raise the wages of such workmen, and if they did so, it would at once 
make their competition with their neighbours unequal. A large manufacturer, 
who appeared to feel very much the painful situation in which he was placed, 
lamented to me, ‘ that it was the interest of the parents to deceive him as to 
the ages of their children,’ omitting to add, as he might have done, ‘that it 
was his interest to be deceived.’ ‘This is plainly the fact ; and although doubt- 
less there are a few honourable exceptions, in the vast majority of cases the 
act is a dead letter.* 

‘« Under circumstances such as these, when all the parties concerned have 
an interest opposed to the law, it will be very difficult to frame any act that 
will not be greatly evaded; but | would not venture to say success is alto- 
gether unattainable until very different provisions, and a far more efficient 
machinery, have been tried. At present, however, when considering the 
question of education, with a view to any immediate practical steps, this act 
may be forgotten. Children do go to work before nine, and I may safely add 
before eight, and in many cases as early as seven. 

“This is an appalling statement, but its enormity has been too frequently 
and too loudly exposed to render it necessary for me to dwell on the subject ; 
the fact itself will prepare you for the announcement, that for any purposes of 
education among the really manufacturing population, the National Schools 
and the British and Foreign Schools have entirely failed; in most instances 
they are not half full; and when from the excellency of the master or mistress, 
or the activity of the managing committee, an attendance has been procured, 
it will be invariably found that the older children are not the children of 
labourers who work in the factories, but of the little tradesmen, and the more 
respectable mechanics, who could well afford to pay the ordinary price for 
their children’s instruction. One of the labouring class candidly said to me, 

‘When work is brisk, I can get 2s. or 3s. a-week for my child’s labour; and 
when work is not brisk, I cannot afford to pay for his schooling—it is enough 

then if I can keep myself.’ 

‘‘If this view did not at once approve itself to the understanding, so as to 
render proof unnecessary, I might refer to a recent statistical return published 
by Mr. Joseph Bentley, in which it is stated that six-sevenths of the children of 
Lancashire do not attend any daily school. Admitting this estimate to be, 
as I believe it is, somewhat exaggerated, still if it be only an approximation 
towards the truth, it affords strong evidence that the existing plan requires 


* Itis, perhaps, worthy of remark, that I was unable to obtain a copy of this act 


at any bookseller’s shop in Manchester. 
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revision, and powerfully appeals to the friends of education to turn their 
valuable exertions into a different channel. 

«It will readily be understood that | am finding no fault with the systems 
pursued by the two societies to which I have adverted ; they are avowedly 
framed for children from seven or eight to fourteen, and how ever excellent in 
themselves, no man who does not shut his eyes to what is going forward in 
the manufacturing districts could expect they. would render any material 
assistance, or answer any useful purpose there. They are indeed injurious, 
for by educating the children of parents who can afford to pay, they are com- 
peting with a very valuable class of men, the private schoolmasters, and 
absorbing charitable funds, for which there is other and ample employment. 

“]T should not think this opinion had in it much of novelty ; it seems to lie 
as it were on the surface of the question ; and yet I was surprised to find that 
a society recently formed at Manchester, for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cation, was about to commence its labours by establishing two schools, one 
on the British and Foreign plan, and the other on the system of Mr. D. Stow, 
of Glasgow, both schools for children of from six or seven to twelve and 
upwards. 

“If the object of this society be, as [ have reason to suppose, to educate 
the children of the working classes, it is impossible not to anticipate another 
failure, and the consequent loss of much valuable time. ‘The great problem 
before them, as practical men, ts what, under present circumstances, can be 
done for the children before they attain the age of seven or eight ; and view 
the question as they may, to this conclusion they must come. 

‘It gave me much satisfaction to find, so far as my inquiries extended, that 
the sabbath schools were in a state of efficiency ; they were receiving much 
unbought attention, and doing great good. As the elder children evide »ntly 
receive no daily instruction, I felt anxious to ascertain the state in which they 
were when admitted into these schools ; whether, in fact, there was a sufficient 
number of efficient and well-conducted infant-schools, in which children 
might be collected together, and remain from two or three to eight, and after- 
wards be watched over, and their early impressions kept up, and strengthened 
in the Sunday-schools. I was greatly grieved to find that comparatively few 
such schools existed. In Manchester and Salford, for example, whilst up- 
wards of 40,000 children attend the Sunday-schools, scarcely 1000 attend 
infant-schools. I was still more grieved to ascertain that these schools, as 
well as similar schools at Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., are, with scarcely a 
single exception, wretchedly conducted; the teachers appeared to know little 
or nothing of the principles on which early education ought to proceed, nor of 
the results it was capable of producing : reciting poetry, singing hymns, 
manual exercises, stories, particularly from the Bible, and a little arithmetic, 
formed the staple. There was very little attention to moral training, and 
scarcely an effort to develop or improve the faculties of the infant. When 
questions were asked in the gallery, they were always answered by four or 
five of the elder children; and the countenances of the remainder evidently 
shewed that they did not understand, and therefore took no interest in what 
Was going forward, 

‘“*One or two of these schools were called ‘model schools,’ and teachers 
were in the habit of attending three or four weeks to learn what they were 
pleased to call ‘ the system, ’ previously to their taking charge of other schools, 
Thus error has been extended; the teachers, acquiring no knowledge, teach 
nothing, and in consequence the great majority of the infant-schools appeared 
to me very little better than the old-fashioned dame-schools, 

“It is to this very inefficient state of infant-schools that I attribute the 
little attention they receive, and the low place they hold in the estimation of 
the philanthropic individuals who are exerting themselves for the i improvement 
of this ‘ plague-spot’ of England. I found very few persons who were aware 


of the steps already taken by Mr. D. Stow, and the Educational Society of 
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Glasgow, or by our society, to improve the system of early education, or of 
the success which had attended dinse efforts. The infant-schools in their 
own immediate neighbourhood had obviously failed, and without investigating 
the cause of this failure, they appeared ready to abandon the only machinery 
which, in the present position of things, can touch the evil they wish to 
alleviate. 

“‘ Every intelligent man with whom I conversed readily admitted that there 
was no present hope of obtaining the attendance of the poor children at schoo} 
after seven or eight years of age, and that before that age neither the National 
nor the British and Foreign School system was applicable, and yet [ had great 
difficulty in awakening attention to any improved system of infant training. 

“The subject of education generally is certainly engaging the minds of 
many. I scarcely spoke to any one who was not more or less interested in it, 
but their thoughts appeared to be occupied by plans for erecting district normal 
schools for the instruction of teachers on a great scale, or by a government 
plan for national education, whilst, in the meantime, the poor children around 
them were tottering to the manufactories on legs scarcely able to support 
them, as ignorant and misinformed for every purpose of good as when they 
first entered the world. 

“You will not, lam sure, misunderstand me. I do not mean to undervalue 
normal schools, or extended plans of education; all | would contend for is, 
the urgent necessity of ‘doing what we can’ immediately, allowing these 
larger schemes to supersede our more limited exertions as soon as they are in 
a state to do co. 

‘What is wanted is to render the existing infant-schools really efficient ; 
to turn the National, and British, and Foreign Schools, where it is admitted 
they have failed, into infant-schools; and to bring in aid of the same 
object the school-rooms of the Sunday-schools, at present used for sabbath 
instruction only. This will at once give us buildings sufficient, or nearly 
sufficient, to reach the whole of the working population. 

“On general principles I should never, as an individual, advocate the inter- 
ference of government with education. It appears to me, it should be accom- 
plished by private charity, which blesseth the giver and the receiver. Even 
if in a government so popular as ours we could exclude parliamentary influ- 
ence, and secure an education decidedly religious, still I should say, ‘leave 
the people alone.’ Different opinions will, of course, be held on this point ; 
but all will agree that the present state of our manufacturing population is a 
gangrene, and can scarcely be paralleled, except by a slave population, <A 
positive disease must not be dealt with on the general principles applicable to 
a healthy state of society ; and I would therefore venture to suggest, as a fit 
subject for consideration, whether the assistance of government should not be 
applied for, for the purpose of training teachers on the improved infant-school 
systems to which | have adverted. It would probably take, on a rough 
estimate, about 30/. to educate a man and his wife, or one-half that sum to 
educate a single female. By great exertion the existing societies might edu- 

cate nearly 200 in one year, at an expense of from 30001. to 40001, ; during 
that time, no doubt, arrangements could be made for doubling or trebling the 
number, so that in three, or at most four years, we might hope to provide 
teachers for all the vacant buildings; and as the weekly payments of the 
infants would go a great way towards the payments of salaries, we might thus 
hope to put in operation a machinery powerful enough to make a sensible 
impression on this moral wilderness. 

“In these measures, too, we might reasonably expect to have the concurrence 
of the manufacturers ; training children to habits of attention and obedience, 
incaleating honesty on principle, developing their faculties on the every-day 
objects which surround them, would render their labour more valuable ;_ they 
would perform their allotted tasks with more ease and more efficiency ;- and | 
should not despair of seeing the time when the employers of labour would sv 
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far co-operate with the friends of education as peremptorily to refuse the 
services of any child who had not attended, during its earlier years, a well- 
conducted infant-school. 

“ That the subject thus briefly and imperfectly brought before you is one of 
vast importance will readily be admitted, and that many will oppose the view 
I have taken of it cannot be doubted. I need not say I should myself desire 
to see a great deal more done, but ‘ time is precious ;’ immediate steps are re- 
quired, and I do not learn that any are proposed. I trust, therefore, you will 
so far agree with me as to take early measures for bringing forward the sug- 
gestions | have made, in order that they may receive any attention of whic 
they may be thought deserving. 

‘I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
‘* Joun S. Reynowps, Hon. Sec. 
“ Model Infant School, Gray's-inn-road, 
July 10, 1838." 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


COPY OF A MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society have 
recently had their attention directed to a paper, forwarded to them by Mr. 
Slaney, entitled, “ Suggestions for the Advancement of Education,” printed 
under the direction of the select committee on the education of the poorer 
classes, 1837-8, as well as to various other plans and proposals for the ex- 
tension of elementary education in England and Wales, which have emanated 
from private sources, and they are, in consequence, desirous respectfully to 
state to your lordship, for the consideration of her Majesty's government, the 
result of their anxious deliberation on a subject which you have justly described 
as “ one of the most interesting and important to the great mass of the people 
of this country which can ever be discussed in parliament.” 

In making this statement, it is only necessary to refer to the recorded opi- 
nions of the committee, that the best, and ultimately the most satisfactory, 
plan that could be devised for a general system of education in this country, 
must be one of a comprehensive character, based on the scriptures, but posi- 
tively excluding from all schools, aided by parliament, the formularies of any 
particular church. 

The committee cannot, however, forget that peculiar difficulties are but too 
likely to impede, for some time at least, any such general measure, and, there- 
fore, on the supposition that parliament may deem it advisable, for the pre- 
sent, to continue and extend the aid already afforded to schools supported by 
voluntary contributious, (subject, of course, to such modifications as may ren- 
der it capable of adaptation to peculiar circumstances,) the committee are 
desirous respectfully, but earnestly, to urge upon the attention of government 
the paramount importance of establishing, as preliminary to every other mea- 
sure, a board of education, enjoying the confidence of the various religious 
denominations of the country. The committee strongly feel that on the de- 
gree in which such confidence is reposed, will mainly depend the efficiency of 
all the efforts of the board in favour of education. 

_ It has been suggested that great advantages would result if these commis- 
sioners were brought, in the disposal of the public funds, into immediate cor- 
respondence with the individual or local committee sustaining each separate 
school, instead of acting through the agency of any society or societies ; this 
point seems well worthy of consideration; but however this may be decided, 
the committee would suggest— 
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First, That (excepting to the extent subsequently mentioned under the third 
head) the board should not interfere, in any way, with the religious instruc- 
tion imparted in any school. 

Secondly, That it should not impose any terms or restrictions, except such 
as might be necessary, in order to secure efficient teaching, and an adequate 
share of secular information. 

Thirdly, That the holy scriptures should be read and taught in all the 
schools, such instruction to form part of the usual order of occupation in the 
school, and to be communicated by the schoolmaster, but that the children of 
catholics and Jews might, if their parents required it, be absent at such time, 
and that the children of dissenters shall not be compelled to learn any religious 
formulary or catechism to which their parents objected. 

In relation to the establishment of Normal Schools, the committee have 
great doubt whether any board of education could satisfactorily discharge the 
duties involved in the moral and religious training of young persons as teach- 
ers ; but they are decidedly of opinion, that such a body might render impor- 
tant assistance, by granting a pecuniary allowance to aid the teachers, whilst 
under instruction ; by appointing examiners, and by requiring that all pupils 
1 oe applying for such pecuniary aid should, prior to its receipt, undergo an exami- 
igaee nation as to their ability and acquirements; and, further, that they should, 

: during their course of study, be subjected, from time to time, to periodical 
examinations. On this plan the selection of teachers, as well as their moral 
and religious superintendence, would either devolve on the patron or local 
committee wishing to have a teacher instructed, or on the existing societies 
now engaged in the work of training teachers. It would be desirable that 


















































a. the board should publish, at stated periods, a list of the candidates in course 

; hat of training, not engaged for schools, recording their acquisitions, general 
i ability, religious profession, and the name of the party or society held respon- 

| sible for their moral and religious character ; and it would then be reasonable 

a, to require, that those who receive aid from the government should select their 


+E teachers from the list of candidates thus published; or if not, that the board 
ms tt should satisfy themselves, by examination, that the individual selected or 
4+ 404 retained had, by other means, acquired an adequate share of needful infor- 
bE eds Bes mation. 
Lastly, The committee are of opinion that a vigorous system of school in- 
spection, carried on with consent of parties, but under authority of the board, 
a might without much difficulty be added, and they are satisfied that the result 
rs would not be less favourable to the extension of education than to its improve- 
hi ment. 
case 3 After all, however, the committee can only view these measures as, at best, 
Bratt of a temporary character, and they would therefore consider it highly desirable 
tha that the attention of the board should be anxiously directed to the obtaining 
of information on all points affecting the interests of education generally, and 
especially to the consideration of plans calculated to allay existing heats and 

















animosities, and thus prepare the way for one great general measure of the 
comprehensive character already adverted to. 
il In the meantime, the committee will have great pleasure in rendering all the 





aid in their power to the moral and religious education of the people, on any 
temporary plan that may be decided on, not inconsistent with the great prin- 
ciples on which the society was originally established, and on which it has 
continued to act for upwards of thirty years. 


(Signed) WicttiaAmM ALLEN, Chairman. 


British and Foreign School Society's House, 
April l4, 1838. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 


Tue discussion of questions in which religion is concerned, on the part 

of politicians, can seldom be witnessed without pain. Last month 

produced a conversation in the House of Lords on the subject of 

idolatrous worship in India, which was certainly little calculated to 

give rise to any other feeling. When petitions were presented to the 

effect that the English authorities should not require any Christians 

to take part in the ceremonies alluded to, two noble lords, one of them 

at great length, deprecated what he called any disrespect to the 

worship of the Hindoos, which he said would cost us the lives of all 

Europeans, and the loss of our empire; and he ended by quoting a 

passage from Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence, in favour of the high con- 

dition of civilization in which the nations of India are. In the course 
of all which fell from him, not one single word escaped him as to the 

principles of Christianity; nor did he seem to advert to the fact, that 
there could be such a thing as reluctance on their part to give coun- 
tenance, in any way, to the grossest and most disgusting idolatry. To 
what, then, did all whic h he said amount? Simply to this, (1) a declara- 
tion as to the danger (i. e., an opinion of an individual) of shewing dis- 
respect to the Indian idolatry; and (2) an opinion that the Hindoos 
are highly civilized; and that, too, in a speech referring to their religion, 
and no other topic whatever. With respect to the first point, a few 
words may be said. We all know that when men hold an opinion 
on any subject they are very apt grossly to exaggerate the dangers 
attending a course opposed to that opinion ; and so, in all human pro- 
bability, it is in this case. First of all, indeed, the noble lord ought 
to shew what disrespect to the Hindoo religion is. If we leave them 
to perform their own rites when they please and how they please, 
quite in peace and unmolested, are we to be told, that we treat them 
with disrespect, because we do not send our civil and military attend- 
ants to assist them? If our ceasing to do so will be reckoned dis- 
respectful, who can say what is the guilt of those who have taught 
them to expect such attendances, and thereby encouraged them to 
believe that Christians see no harm whatever in their foul idolatry ? 
But what is the proof that they would feel any anger whatever? 
We know how much was said about female suicide in India, and how 
quietly all was taken. But is danger the only consideration? Do 
politicians, in short, mean openly to maintain, that the question of 
right and wrong is not to be considered at all in the government of 
empires? Do they of a truth believe that the encouragement of 
idolatry is no offence against God? Do they of a truth believe that 
it is of no conse quence at all tothe safety of their empire whether they 
offend Him or not, provided, by a compliance with the basest and 
most obscene idolatry, they can court the good will of his creatures ? 
Nay! have they no belief that acting upon principle commands far 
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more respect from those creatures than a mere compliance with their 
wishes? If the Hindoos are so highly civilized of a truth, are they 
the only human beings in the world who would have no respect for 
those who, while they did not interfere with them, positively refused, 
at all events and all hazards, to take any share in what they thought 
wrong? Could not these highly civilized persons be made even to 
understand our grounds of action? And if they could, would they 
alone, of all the world, not do justice to an honest, straightforward 
course of conduct ? Without any belief in this very high state of civi- 
lization, the writer has no doubt whatever that they would, because it 
is human nature so to do. But, in the second place, what is the 
meaning of the noble lord’s talking in such high terms of the civili- 
zation of India, when its religion is the point? Has he never read an 
account of that religion? If he does not, as being a /iberal Conser- 
vative, attend much to churchmen, will he take a dissenter’s ac- 
count? If so, let him read Dr. Carey's work on India, and he will 
find that no records of any religion, ancient or modern, civilized or 
barbarous, present accounts of a worship at once more foolish and 
more foul, more debasing and more vicious, than those of India; and 
he may then decide for himself how far a nation so strongly attached 
to such an obscene and ridiculous superstition, as he represents the 
Hindoos to be when he says that they would massacre us all for 
withdrawing from its rites, deserves his eulogies for its high state of civi- 
lization. 

In one word, the plain question before us is, is idolatry to be even 
tacitly encouraged by a Christian people? And do they expect to 
encourage it with impunity? The Mahometans, as the editor of the 
“ Standard’ justly remarked, never made any concession to Hindoo 
idolatry. And is it in truth to the followers of the Crescent that the 
disciples of the Cross, in their love of lucre and fear of loss, are to be 
sent to look for an example? That orders have been once sent out, 
which, if obeyed, would be satisfactory, appears from what has been 
before said in this Magazine; but were the orders sent in earnest 7— 
and, if so, why were they not obeyed? 


THE 





BRIGHTON HERALD 





AND THE STANDARD, 





BriGuton boasts of three newspapers at least—viz., an excellent Con- 
servative journal, of great ability; the Gazette; a Whig-Radical 
journal, called the Herald, which was Radical till it was out-radicalized 
by the Guardian, and thus made a little more what it ought to be. 
But the improvement in its politics did not alter it in any other par- 
ticular; and without now inquiring into its exact quantum of ability, 
one may venture to say that it is somewhat comic to find it attacking 
the Standard for its doctrines as to tithes. The Standard simply stated 
the established truth, that tithes were the gift of their owners, and not 
of the nation, to the church; and that, they who owned them having 
given them, the title to them was as perfect as a title could be, and 
that thus the clergy had a joint-tenancy in the land with the holder. 
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The writer in the Brighton Herald evidently knows just enough of 
the matter to know that the first assertion is the simple truth, for he 
does not venture to give it any direct contradiction, but “ babbles 
something, he knows not what,” about royal or national gifts. It is 
satisfactory to find how far the efforts of those who know and have 
spoken the truth have had an effect. For when the Brighton Herald 
is instructed on the matter, one may be pretty sure that the truth is 
generally known. But it is on the second point that the writer dwells 
with great triumph, assuring the writer in the Standard that in Sussex 
such doctrines are quite despised. Now really the writer begs leave 
to say that he does not at all share in the common notion of a want of 
brilliancy in the squirearchy, yeomanry, or peasantry of that beautiful 
county. On the contrary, he believes, that six Sussex squires, farm- 
ers, or husbandmen, are just as bright and as well instructed as six of 
the same kind in Hertfordshire, Rutland, or Devon, notwithstanding 
sundry uncivil suggestions to the contrary, both in ancient and modern 
times. But still, it is hardly advisable to set up Sussex as that “ eye 
of the world,” that oracle whose decision or whose sneer must be 
decisive. And what is the argument against the Standard? Simply, 
this very novel and wise one, that if the land is not cultivated, the 
clergyman cannot have his tithe, and therefore (!) cannot have any 
right in the land. ‘That is, in other words, no laws can protect men 
against the effects of madness, idiotcy, or extreme wickedness. Under 
one of these heads, the non-cultivation of productive land must be put ; 
the last, if the object is to cheat the clergyman, because not only is 
that done, but others are made to suffer with him. But it would not 
have been worth while to notice this nonsense had there not been the 
repetition of another very common and more plausible fallacy—viz., 
that the protestant clergy have no right to the tithes, which were 
given to a different church, with a different faith, and then transferred 
toa new one. Now, will the editor of the Brighton Herald produce 
the act or ordinance which ever made such a transfer, or any trans- 
fer, or which ever established any new church in England? Is he 
still so ignorant as not to know that ours is the old church reformed 
and cleansed, and brought back to that state in which, in most respects, 
it was when the tithes were given? For a very large portion, at least, 
was given before the introduction of Popish corruptions. Does he not 
know that some of the very same persons remained bishops and con- 
secrated others, and that most of the clergy remained at their posts, in 
many instances only too glad to have such salutary reforms effected ? 
When the editor of the Brighton Herald can produce the valuable acts 
here noticed, or contradict the siinple common-place facts here stated, 
he will be worthy of all attention ; and, whether he still maintains the 
decision of Sussex as final or not, will have raised his own character a 
good deal in that excellent county. 
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Bullivant, Henry...... Ba. 
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St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
‘Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb, 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
All Souls’ Oxford 


St. Edmund H. Oxford 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
Durham 

Wadham Oxford 
St. Mary Hall Oxford 

PRIESTS. 

St. John's Camb. 
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Queen's Oxford 
All Souls’ Oxford 
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Catharine Hall Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
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Name. Degree. _— College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Sharland, George : Literate A rehbishop of York 
Smith, Wm. Ramsden #.a. Queens’ Camb. Archbishop of York 
Smyth, Samuel Buxton s8.a. Jesus Camb. Ripon 
Toller, Frederick. ..... St. Bees Ripon 
Townsend, Geo. Fyler s.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Walton, Frederick P., Literate Archbishop of York 
Westmoreland, Thomas 8.a. Sydney Sussex Camb. Archbishop of York 


On Sunday, August 5, his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin held an ordination in 
Christ Church, when the following gentlemen received holy orders: Priests—Rev. 
Thomas Trotter King, A.B.; Rev. R. F. Spencer, A.B. Deacons—John Brosset 
Ormsby, A.M. ; William Newcombe Vickers, A.B. ; Frederick E. Hull; Frederick 
Fitzjohn Trench, A.B.; Henry Taylor Ringwood, A.M.; Henry Lancelot Sandes, 
A.M.; James M‘Cullagh Gordon, A.M., by letters dimissory from diocese of Ossory. 


——————— 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday the 23rd 
of September. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends holding a general ordination on Sunday, 
October 2Ist 

The Bishop of Exeter will hold an ordination in Exeter Cathedral on Sunday, the 
2th of October. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Birkett, Thomas... Astley P. C. Lancas. Chester  V., of Leigh 
§ St. Mary Magdalen ‘hetee (7 
Bull, Henry........ » Vv Oxford Oxon Oxon Christ Church, Oxon 


Cox, Robert A.... Montacute V. Somerset B.& W. Wm. Phelips, Esq. 
Hopkinson, S. W. ‘Thorpe St. Peter V. Lincoln Lincoln W. Hopkinson, Esq. 
Little Houghton V. 
Johnson, John..... ? w. Bradfield on ek Northam. Peterb. John Perceval, Esq. 
Green V. 


Mayor, Robert... Coppenhall R. Chester Chester } Binoy of Lichfield & 
; Coventry 

Noel, Hon. & Rev. § Lavendon V. w. ? , 
Leland.........00. Q = Brayfield C. 4 Bucks Lincoln Lord Barham 


Paris, S., the Second Mastership of the Free Grammar School, Coventry 


Neca { Euxton in Leyland?, ‘hector § Repts-of the late Rev. 
Precter, Bes sssccscs cae Lancas. Chester QJ. Armetriding 
a ee St. Austel V. w. St. 2, .. om 

Smyth, T. Scott... } Blazey V. ; Cornwall Exon The Queen 

Todd, Fortescue, Brunswick Chapel, Marylebone 

Townsend, J. C.... Ickford R. Bucks Lincoln Rev. J. C. Townsend 


¢ Llanarth V.w. Bet- 


Williams, Hugh... tws Newydd C. & ) Mont. Liandaff Church of Landaff 
Ny Clytha C. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bowstead, Thomas S.. Chaplain to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Burton, Robert Clerke Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Cardigan. 


Butler, Daniel ......... Second Master of the Free Grammar School, Coventry 
Calthrop, Henry........ Chaplain to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Creeley Bo. Bi cccsscevecee Curate of Preston Patrick, Westmoreland. 


Daubeney, H. W. B... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Waldegrave. 
Ditcher, Joseph ....... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
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Eaton, W. G............ Chaplain to the County Gaol, Chester. 


Festing, C. G. R..... 


.» Incumbent of Witham Friary near Frome, a Surrogate for the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. ) 


Goodchild, C. W....... Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Sutton Valence, 


Greetham, J. K...... 


Kent. 
.- Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Egremont. 


Harrison, J. Holden... Chaplain to the Aston Union Workhouse. 


Martindale, Robert 
Merriman, N. J...... 


Panter, F. D......... 


Ramsay, Septimus... 


Richardson, J.........+. 


Simpson, W..... 


A Missionary for Ceylon, 

Curate of Pemberton, Lancashire. 

Chaplain to the Poole Union. 

Head Master of the Hertford Establishment of Christ's Hos- 


pital. 
The Senior Curacy of Sandbach, Cheshire. 


... Curate of Over Darwen. 


The Assistant Curacy of Llangyfelach. 
Officiating Minister of the New Church at Shaw, Wilts. 
... Curate of Laindon, Essex. 
.. Secretary to the Upper Canada Clergy Society. 
Master of Appleby Grammar School. 
Curate of St. James’s Church, Halifax. 


Smyth, Thomas Scott Minister of Brunswick Chapel, Marylebone. 


Turner, W.. ......+0- 


Waldy, Richard 


Willis, Arthur........ 


... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond. 
V. of Affpuddle, a Rural Dean in the Deanery of Whitchurch, 
Dorset. 
..- Head Master of Ludlow Grammar School. 


Young, John. ........++++ Head Master of the Grammar School at Houghton le Spring, 


Name. 


Addison, A. ...... 
Armitstead, James 


Armstrong, E. P. 
Binney, H.......... 
Blosse, H. L. .....+} 


Borckhardt, C. ... 
Brickell, R 

Brown, Silvanus... 
Browne, G. A. ... 


Comins, J. E 


Cooper John ..... 
Dawson, John 


Earle, John, jun... 


Edwards, J. W.... 
Ellis, W. May ... 
Gunner, W. H. af 


Hall, J. R. 


Heathcote, G. W.. 
Hill, Copinger ... 
Hoskyns, Bennet.. 
Hughes, S, R. .... 


Durham. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Middleton, P. C. York York 
Thorpe, St.Peter V. Lincoln Lincoln W. Hopkinson, Esq. 
Skellingthorpe V. Lincoln Lincoln § Master of Spital Hos- 


Qs pital 
Newbury R. Berks Sarum The Queen 


= ° Glamor. Llandaff T. B. Rouse, Esq. 


Lydden V. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Shireshead P. C. Lancaster Chester V. of Cockerham 
Porlock R. Somerset B. & W. Lord Chancellor 
Rettendon R. Essex London Bp. of Ely 


Little Wakering V. Essex = London ; a Bartholomew’s 


ospital 4 
Bp. of Lichfield an 
Coppenhall R. Chester Chester Coventry 


Llangar R. Merioneth St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Aughton cum Cot- 
tingworth C. E. York York 


Astley P. C. Lancas. Chester } 1 icant V. 
Ickford R. Bucks _—Lineoln’ Rev. J. C. Townsend 


St. Lewrence R., t Hants Winches. Lord Chaneellor 


yee 4 — : Oxford Oxford Christ Church, Oxon 
Ash R. Surrey Winches. Winchester College 
Badley P. C. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Ashburnham 
Montacute V. Somerset B. & W. W. Phelips, Esq. 
Bodewryd P. C. Anglesey Bangor Sir J. T. Stanley 
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jume. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


: § South Stoke R. w. ay § Rev. E. Willes,. Pre 
flughes, David ***? Monckton Combe C. Somerset. B. & W- bendary of Wells 


§ South Stoke R. w. . 
Johitison, C... -***) Monkton Combe C Somerset B. & W. 


Kinnersley,E.C.S. Draycott R. Stafford. L. & Cov. Dow. Lady Stourton 
Mayor, Robert ... Acton V. Chester Chester Admiral Tollemache 


( Lugwardine V. w. 
Llangarron P, C, ? : 
" > ‘ Pec. & 
Morgan, H, H....+ monet ae Herord) ae 5 D. & C. of Hereford 
& Little Dewehurch 4 - ar 
P.. 
M § St. Peter & St. P: 


Musgrave, G. V., Borden aul Kent Canterb. G. Musgrave, Esq. 


$ 
Ogle, J. BP. wsceeeees Boston V. Lincoln Lincoln Corporation of Boston 
¢ Llanarth V. w. 
Price, William ... Bettws Newydd C. > Montgom. Llandaff Ch. of Llandaff 
& Clytha C, 
Little Houghton V. 
Smyth, C. sseveceee w. Bradfield on hed Northam, Peterboro’John Percival, Esq. 
Green V. 
( St. Andrew and St. 
Spencer, W. ...... Michael w. St. Ste-¢ Lincoln Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 
! phen R., Stamford 
Surtees, S. F....... Newyln V. Cornwall Exon Bishop of Exeter 
Symonds, T. M.... Bromeswell R. Suffolk Norwich Marquis of Bristol 
Thomlinson, —... Crosby on Eden V.  Cumber. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
Tomkins, W. ..... eneoeon Vw. 2 Bucks Lincoln Lord Barham 


f 

? = Brayfield C. \ 
4 St. Austel V. w. St. 
" 


Todd, Fortescue... , 
: Blazey V. 


Cornwall! Exeter The Queen 


Tyler, Re Ty. cocece Liantrithyd R. Glamorg. Llandaff Sir T. D. Aubrey, Bt. 

Wallace, W. ...... Thorpe Abbotts R. Norfolk Norwich ; John Elodie, eer 
¢ Rettes ts Even Representatives of the 

Williams, John ... “p cC rie ee Lancas. Chester late Rev. J. Armet- 
t rem ? riding 

Wolley, T. Lu... Portishead R. Somerset B. & W. Corporation of Bristol 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Aldridge, J., Horsham 
Allies, Thomas ... Wormington R. Glouces. G.& BJ. Gist, Esq. 
Arthur, Robert, Minister of the Castlegarth Chapel, Newcastle 
Birkett, James .... Ovingham P. C. Northam. Durham C. W. Bigge, Esq. 
Bobbitt, R., Kirk Brainwith, Yorkshire 
Browning, ‘Thomas, of White’s Hall, near Stroud, at the Cape of Good Hope 
Bush, G. Weare, Doynton, Gloucestershire 


a . § Stilton R. Dorset G.& B. H.C. Sturt, Esq. 
Carpendale, W. ...) & Wincanton P. C. Somerset B, & W. U. and G. Messiter 
Carr, J. A...... «ss Hadstock R. Essex London Bishop of Ely 


Collet, Robert, of Westerham, Kent, at Brighton 
Crompton, T., Howland-street, London 


Dowbiggen, John Skellingthorpe V. Lincoln Lincoln 


Dreyer, Richard... Thwaite R. Norfolk Norwich Duke of Norfolk 
Evans, C.. Swansea 

§ Farringdon Kh. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
hace! a37 4 & Sub-Dean & Canon Residentiary of Exeter Cathedral 
Fookes, William, of Balliol College, Oxford 


Vot. XIV.—Sept. 1838. 3 


Master of Spital Hos- 
ital 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
§ Brailsford R. w. Os- 






Gardiner, J. ones. @ maston Cc. Derby L. & Cov. Earl Ferrers 
Griffith, F.......... Llangar R. Merion. St Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Jefferson, Francis Ellington V. Hunts Lincoln Peter House, Camb. 






Stockton-on-the- 
forest P. C. 


Kidlington V. w. 
Jones, J. C., D.D. Water Eton C. ( Oxford Oxford 


& Rector of Exeter College, Oxford 
Langstone, Frederick, C. of Fenny Compton, Warwickshire 
North, H., Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park 
St. Crux R., St. 
Overton, John ...2 Margaret Ruse York = York ~—- Lord Chancellor 
lows R., York 


N. York York ; P —— York Cathe- 


{ox to Headship 


Jones, Anselm ... } 


of Exeter Coll., Oxf. 
without instit. 


Potchett, W. ...... Great Ponton R. Lincoln Lincoln  Preb. in Sarum Cath. 
Purrier, Henry... Little Hinton R. Wilts G.& B. Bp. of Winchester 
Rolls, Henry ..... ° Aldwinckle All } Northam. Peterboro’ Rev. R. Roberts 
Saints R. 
Saunders, James... Kirtlington V. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll., Oxf. 
3 § Pec. of 
Risda, Be Be cvvscini. § Stisted R. Essex d Canterb. \ Abp. of Canterbury 
& Anstey R. Herts London  Christ’s Coll., Camb. 


Sterky, Alexander, James-street, Buckingham Palace 
All Saints, V. Cam- 


= bridge, 
W hitechead, G. eee & Kensing Ves w. ’ Kent 
§ 


Camb. Ely Jesus College 


Seal C. Rochester Earl of Plymouth 


Vawdry, William, C. of Gwinear, Cornwall. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


“rrr 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGF. 


— | 

July 28. 

On Thursday last, R. C. Sewell, Esq., | 
M.A., and the Rev. F. Bulley, M.A., Proba- | 
tionary Fellows of Magdalen College, were | 
admitted Fellows of that Society; and at the | 


same time the Rev. William Hancock, M.A., | ” s 
was admitted a Probationary Fellow; and | On the same Gey; A. Hemie-wad cuted 


ers . holar of the above society, upon the resigna- 
Mr. E. Kaye Burney, of the county of Kent | > - 
(and Commoner of Christ Church), and Mr. — the Rev. G. W. Craufurd, one of the 
H. G. J. Parsons, of the diocese of Chichester, - 





_ fT 


Aug. 4. 


Yesterday, the following gentlemen, scholars 
of King's college, in this university, were 
elected fellows of that society :—G. W. Money, 
F. E. Durnford, W. Young, F. E. Long. 


} 


were elected demies of the same college. COMBINATION PAPER, 1838. 
Aug. 11. PRIOR COMB. 
On Monday last, at Abingdon school, T. Aug. 5. Coll. Trin. 
Pantin, and Mr. W. Coussmaker Anderson, 12. Coll. Joh. 
were elected scholars of Pembroke College. | 19. Mr. Boydell, Magd. 
Yesterday, Mr. G. F. De Teissier was | 26. Mr. Vinall, Cath. 
elected scholar of Corpus Christi College. The | Sep. 2. Mr. Baily, Clar. 
number of candidates was sixteen. M4 a 1 _ Emm. 
Aug. 25. 23. Coll. Trin, 
Yesterday, Mr. J. Meyrick was elected and 30. Coll. Joh. 
admitted a scholar on the Michel foundation Oct. 7. Mr. Goldsmith, Pet. 


at Queen's college. 14. Mr. Purvis, Cath. 





Ra cat cena 


Oct. 21. Mr. Pullen, Corp. 
28. CommMeM. BENEFAcT. 
Nov. 4. Mr. Pulleine, Emm. 
1]. Coll, Regal. 
18. Coll, Trin. 
25. Coll. Joh. 
Dec. 2. Mr. M‘Carthy, Pet. 
9. Mr. Liveing, Pemb. 
16. Mr. J. S. Cox, Corp. 
23. Mr. Chapman, jr., Em. 
30. Coll. Regall. 


POSTER COMB. 
Aug. 5. Mr. Locke, Trin. 
12. Mr. M. Gibson, Trin. 
19. Mr. Blofield, Trin. 
24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. Kenrick, 
Trin. 
26. Mr. Hale, Trin. 
Sep. 2. Mr. Middleton, Trin. 
9. Mr. Cobden, Joh. 
16. Mr. Langshaw, Joh. 
21. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. D. Baker, 
Joh. 
23. Mr. Sparkes, ee eat she. | 
r. Cassels, Joh. | 
29. Fest. St.Micu. { Mr.J.Smith,Joh. | 
30. Mr. W. Clarke, Joh. 
Oct. 7. Mr. Bostock, Joh. 
14. Mr. Luckock, Joh. 
i8. Fest. S. Lue. Mr. Lutwidge, Joh. 
21. Mr. Paley, Joh. 
28. Mr. Cockburn, Joh. 
Noy. 1. Fest. Om. Sancr. Mr. Butler, 
Joh. 
4. Mr. Sadler Joh. 
11. Mr. Sayer, Joh. 
18. Mr. S. Smith, Joh. 
25. Mr. Adams, Regin. 
30. Fest.S.Anp. Mr. Parkin, Regins 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


Dec. 2. Mr. Phillips, Regin. 
9. Mr. Scott, Regin. 
16. Mr. Capper, Regin. 
21. Fest. S. Tuom. Mr, Michell, 
in. 
23. Mr. Morris, Regin. 
25. Fest. Nariv. Mr. Leeke, Regin. 
26. Fest. S. Srern. Mr. Philpott, 
Cath. 
27. Fest. S. Jon. Mr. Clarke, Cath. 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Packer, Cath. 
30. Mr. Lakeland, Cath. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 


Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Hodgson, Corp} Col Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Barlow, Pet. 
Mr. Beynon, Magd... Jus Hustwick, Regin. 
Mr. Cape, Corp. 
¢ Mr. Palmer, Jes. 
Mr. Brooks, Trin....2 Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 


. : Mr. Scott, Emm, 
Mr. Venables, Jesus. in Bates, Jes. 


Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 
Mr. Jeaffreson, jun., 
Mr. Lockley, Csi 4 Pemb. 
Mr. Willis, Cai. 


Aug. 25. 

On Saturday last, J. H. Kirwan, Eaq., 
scholar of King’s college, in this university, 
was elected a fellow of that society. 

On Monday last, Joseph Bell, Esq., B.A., 
scholar of C)are hall, in this university, was 
elected a Foundation fellow of that society. 





BIRTHS AND 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of Rev. D. C- 
Browning, Newcastle; Rev. C. Martyn, 
Harley-street, (twins, still-born); Rev. 
G. Rooke, Embleton V., Northumberland ; 
Rev. Hugh Speke, r. of Dowlish Wake, 
Somersetshire; Rev. J. R. Pears, Chel- 
tenham ; Rev. R. Morris, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury ; Rev. P. H. Lee, 
Stoke Bruerne R., Northamptonshire ; 
Rev. J. F. Howard, Yattendon R. ; Rev. 
J. Burrowes, St. Paul's-place, Islington ; 
Rev. C. Paul, Westfield Ville, Weston; 
Rev. J. H. Parlby, Manadon, near Ply- 
mouth; Rev. A. B. Russell, Lilley R., 
Herts; Rev. H. Holdsworth, Fishtoft R., 
Lincolnshire ; Rey. J. W. Morley, Raith- 
by P., Lincolnshire; Rey. E. Cookson, 


MARRIAGES, 


Sina 


Sharrow R., near Ripon; Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
St. Michael’s, near Enniskillen; Rey. J. 
Le Poer Trench, Ballinlough-house, Ros- 
common; Rey. J. Philpott, Hinxbill R., 
Kent; Rev. J. Urquhart, Chapel Allerton ; 
Rev. A. Hornbury, Lowestoft ; Rev. R. 
Denny, South-ball, Preston Candover; 
Rev. H. Venn, Highgate; Rev. G. W. 
Jordan, Waterstock R.; Rev. B. B. 
Bockett, Bedfont, Middlesex; Rev. J. A. 
Ross, Westwell V.; Rev. C. E. Band, 
Combe Raleigh R., near Hornton; Rey. 
H. Allen, Lincoln ; Rev. Temple Hillyard, 
Southwell, Notts; Rev. C. P. Worsley, 
Thurlby V.; Rey. Canon Fisher, the 
Close, Salisbury; Kev. G. F. Mortimer, 
Bishopsteignton ; Rev. James Daubeney, 
Clifton. 

Of Daughters—The lady of Rev. T. Aus- 
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tin, Houghton-le-Skerne R.; Rev. C. D. 
Strong, Brampton Abbotts C., Ross, Here- 
fordshire; Rev. S. Lysons, Hempstead 
Court, near Gloucester, (still born); Rev. 
J. D. Shafts, Buckworth R.; Rev. John 
Lawson, Seaton Carew, Durham ; Rev. J. 
Fry, Sompting V.; Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
Clewer R., near Windsor ; Rev. T. Curme, 
Lasborough-house, Gloucestershire ; Rev. 
W. B. Russell, Turvey R., Bedfordshire ; 
Rev. J. W. C. Campion, Broughton, 
Northampton ; Rev. H. Watkins, Malling ; 
Rev. D. Hodgson, East Woodbay R., 
Hants; Rev. ‘I’. Stevenson, Wolvesley ; 
Rev. P. V. Onslow, Broadway-court ; Rev. 
H. Gibbes, Berrow V.; Rev. W. J. Bus- 
sell, Master of Chard School; Rev. Chas. 
Shorting, Stonham Apsall R., Suffolk ; 
Rev. H. Gough, Anst; Rev. R. B, Hone, 
Halesowen V.; Rev. Carrington Ley, 
Bere Regis V., Dorsetshire; Rev. FE. 
Timson, Salisbury; Rev. C. H. Tyler, 
Chard ; Rev, E. W. Wakeman, High-park, 
Salwarp; Rev. G. C. Tomlinson, Great 
Staughton V., Hunts. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. G. B. Moore, eldest son of the 
Rev. G. Moore, of Wrotham, Kent, to 
Miss Boscawen, niece to the Earl of Fal- 
mouth; Rev. A. E. Sketchley, v. of St. 
Nicholas Deptford, to Augusta Elizabeth, 
third d. of the late Rev. ‘T. Powys, r. of 
Fawley, Bucks ; Rev. E. A. Uthwatt, to 
Jane Lucy Hutton, d. of the Rev. J. L. 
Long, r. of Maidsmoreton, Bucks; Rev. 
J. M. Cholmeley, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen Coll. Oxford, to Rosa Antonia, 
voungest d. of the late Major-General O. 
T. Jones ; Rev. C. C. Beresford, to Anna 
Maria, only d. of the Rev. F. Fitzpatrick, 
of Loch Scillan Glebe, Cavan; Rev. C. 
Sympson, to Eliza Maria Lubbock, eldest 
d. of H. W. Brown, Esq., of St. Leonards- 
on-the-sea; Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D., 
Master of St. Peter’s Coll. Camb., to 
Charlotte, third d. of the late 1. Tarleton, 
Esq. ; Rev. J. H. Evans, head master of 
Sedburgh school, Yorkshire, to Kate, 
youngest d. of the late L. Pickering, Esq., 
of Winterborn Abbas, Dorsetshire; Rev. 
J. Jenkyn, r. of Wootton, Bedfordshire, to 
Augusta, eldest d. of Mr. Twiss, of Cam- 
bridge ; Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A., High 
Master of St. Paul's School, and p. c. of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, to Elizabeth 
Selina, second d. of H. Kennedy, Esq., of 
Cultra, Down, Ireland; Rev. B. T. H. 
Cole, r. of Warbleton, Sussex, to Maria 
Grantham, youngest d. of the late S. 
Foyster, Esq , of Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzrov-square, London; Rev. J. D. 
Fieeman, son of the late F. 


LD. Freeman, 


MARRIAGES. 
































Esq., of Castle Cor, Cork, to Anne, d. of 
the late Rev. J. C. Green, of North 
Grimstone, Yorkshire ; Rev. 8. 8. Eng- 
land, of Royston, Herts, to Frances, third 
d. of the late Mr. J. Crossley, of Holborn. 
bridge, London; Rev. F. Ward, of York, 
to Miss Wilson, of Mona-terrace, eldest 
d. of the late J. Wilson, Esq., formerly of 
Clough Jordan, Ireland ; Rev. W. Durham, 
M.A., r. of the united parishes of St, 
Matthew, Friday-street, and St. Mary, 
West Cheap, late second master of St, 
Paul's School, to Sarah, widow of the late 
W. Edwards, Esq., of Beckley, Sussex ; 
Rev. J. Morell Mackenzie, of Glasgow, 
to Joanna, d. of the late Lieut.-Gen. A, 
Trotter; Rev. Miles Atkinson, M.A,, 
Fellow of Lincoln Coll. Oxon., to Mary, 
second d. of the late R, Lansdale, Fsq., of 
the Marsh, High Wycombe ; Rev. H. Cho- 
vasse, M.A., of Aston, Warwicksbire, to 
Margaret Colquhoun, d. of A. Dunlop, 
Esq., of Koppock ; Rev. E, Pettman, M.A., 
of Trinity Coll., Chaplain R.N., to Sophia, 
youngest d. of the late Capt. H. Roberts, 
R.N., one of the companions of the cele- 
brated circumnavigator, Capt. Cook ; Rey. 
E. B. Creek, of Old-hall, Westmoreland, 
to Alice, d. of the late E. Martin, Esq., 
of Preston; Rev. J. C. Philpot, to Sarab, 
d. of W. T. Keel, Esq.; Rev. R. L. 
Page, M.A., of Emanuel Coll. Camb,, 
only son of the Rev. R. L. Page, r. of 
Pantield, Essex, to Louisa Emily, second 
d. of the late J. Lay, Esq.; Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, M.A., Fell. of Trinity Coll. 
Camb., to Margaret, third d. of the Rev. 
W. Rose Stephenson, r. of Corringham, 
Essex; Rev. A. B. Power, c. of Cross- 
thwaite, Keswick, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
youngest d. of the late Capt. W. Bath, of 
the 78th Highlanders ; Rev. W. Hughes, 
M.A., of Folkingham, Lincolnshire, to 
Sarah, youngest d. of the late Mr. J. 
Smith, merchant, of Mill-bridge, near 
Leeds ; Rev. J. J. Bonar, of Greenock, 
to Isabella, d. of J. Watt, Esq. ; Rev. E. 
Serjeantson, v. o: Kirby Stephen, West- 
moreland, to Emma, second d, of 5. Wal- 
ker, Esq., of Dinan, France; Rev. W. J. 
West, of Ederney, Fermanagh, to Elmina, 
second d. of A. Erskine, Esq., of Bryan- 
stone-square, and Balhall, Forfarsbire ; 
Rev. J. Weighell, M.A., v.of Marsworth, 
Bucks, to Anne, eldest d. of Mr. Wood- 
man, of New Ground, Herts; Rev. J. 
Hazel, c. of Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, to 
Eleanor Rabone, eldest d. of the late J. 
Dewe, Esq., of Sutton Courtenay, Berks ; 
Rey. E. Whitehead, M.A., Scholar of 
Wadbam Coll. Oxon, to Maria Letitia, 
second d. of the late Rev. W. Perry, ot 
Waddesden, Bucks; Rev. J. A. Beers, 
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M.A., youngest son of the late W. Beers, 
Esq., of Ballyway Lodge,in the county 
of Down, to Alice Elizabeth, second d. of 
Capt. J. Banks, R.N.; Rev. W. H. 
Nantes, c. of Middle and West Chinnock, 
Somerset, to Eleanor Loader, second d. 
of the late J. Ewens. Esq., of Allington ; 
Rev. W. Mills, of Stonshouse, to Eliza- 
beth Catherine Hayward, third d. of W. 
S. Hayward, Esq., of Frocester Court, 
Gloucestershire; Rev. H. Turton, of 
Betley, Staffordshire, to Amelia St. 
George, second d. of Major Smythe, 
late of her Majesty's thirtieth regiment, 
Rev. H. A. Hawkins, v. of Topceliffe, to 
Harriot Emma, third d. of W. Hale, Esq., 
of Acomb ; Rev. 8. D. Shafto, to Frances, 
d. of J. Hunter, Esq., of Walbottle ; Rev. 
J, Warren, of Exeter Coll., Oxon, to Jane, 
d.“of the late Sir H. M. Farrington, Bart., 
of Heavitree ; Rev. J. Morant, A.M., of 
Magdalen Coll., Camb., to Barbara Wilson, 
third d. of W. John Lushington, Esq., 
of Rodmersham-lodge, Kent; Rev. 3. 
Pinder, r. of Bratton Fleming, Devon, to 





Harrietta, second d. ofthe Rev. T. Bowdler ; 
Rev. C. Sympson, to Eliza, d. of H. W. 
Brown, Esq., of St. Leonard’s-on-sea ; 
Rev. N. Curnock, of Wednesbury, Staf- 
fordshire, to Mary, eldest d. of the late J, 
Wheareat, Esq., of Bristol; Rev. W. Pol- 
lock, of St. Thomas's, Stockport, to Anna 
Keating, d. of the late Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Patrick; Rev, E. Craig, of 
Burton Latimer, Northamptonsbire, for- 
merly minister of St. James's Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh, to Amelia, youngest 
d. of J. Harper, Esq., of Chilvers Coton, 
Warwickshire; Rev. A. Page Saunders, 
M.A., F.R.S., Head Master of Charter- 
house School, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Oxford, to Emma Frances, d. of Wm. 
Walford, Esq., of High Beech, Essex ; 
Rev. S. F. Surtees, B.A., v. of Newlyn, 
Cornwall, to Almeria, d. of the late P. 
Hamond, Esq., of Westacre, Norfolk ; 
Rev. J. W. Vivian, D.D.,r. of St. Augus- 
tin and St. Faith, London, to Mary Re- 
becca, d. of IT’. Haden, Esq., of Riddings, 


I Jerbysbire. 





KVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TestimontaLs OF Respect ro Ciency, 
—The following clergy have recently been 
presented by their parishioners with the 
following tributes, in grateful testimony 
of their esteem and respect : 


Rev. C. J. Glascott, c. of Budleigh 
Salterton Chapel, a salver, with a commu- 
nion service. 

Rev. Mr. Maynard, of the Mariner's 
Church, Liverpool, a silver tea and coffee 
service, 

Rev. C. J. Orman, late c. of Brandon, 
Norfolk, a silver tea-pot. 

Rev. John Sneyd, of Basford Hall, 
Staffordshire, a silver candelabrum, with 
other pieces of plate; presented by his 
friends and neighbours, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the self-devotedness 
and ability with which, during a period of 
twelve years, he acted as magistrate for 
his native county. 

Rev. Mr. Crossley, late c. of Totness, 
Devon, a silver tea-service. 

Rev. H. W. G. Armstrong, c. of Ut- 
toxeter, a purse containing 100 sovereigns. 

Rey. W. H. Hannagan, c. of Hough- 


ton-le-Spring, a silver tea and coffee ser- 
vice, 

Rev. D. Evans, c. of Derynnock, 
Breconsbire, a very handsome silk gown. 

Rev. A. C. Legh, of High Legh, a 
pair of silver candlesticks, snuffer-tray, 
and inkstand. 

The congregation of St, George’s 
Church, Bolton, have presented to the 
Rev. Cornelius Hart, A. B., curate to the 
late Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, on his leav- 
ing that church, a purse of 105/., anda 
gold watch with appendages. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
Newbury District Committee of the Soci- 
eties for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held in the church of that place, 
on Monday, the 23rd of July, when a most 
impressive and eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev, E, Hawkins, D_D., 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
which is in course of publication, The 
sum of 541. 14s. was afterwards collected. 
—Salisburu Herald, 
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The Lord Bisbop of Oxford held his 
visitation of the archdeaconry of Read- 
ing Previous to bis lordship’s charge, 
the Rev. J. Randall, rector of Binfield, 
preached. The right reverend prelate com- 
menced his charge by referring to the 
alteration introduced into the diocese, in 
the addition of Berkshire to Oxfordshire, 
by which the duties of the Oxford dio- 
cese were doubled; it was also contem. 
plated, when existing interests ceased, to 
annex Buckinghamshire, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000 souls. However desirable 
it might be to create bishoprics, such as 
Ripon, &c., yet the other alterations 
were, he thougbt, most injudicious, and of 
doubtful good. ‘To these changes, as re- 
commended by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners, he was no party, but he would 
join in giving effect to the alteration 
which had been introduced. His lordship 
proceeded to say, that he considered the 
ecclesiastical commission as unconstitu- 
tional, and exercising despotic power ; 
and he would not conceal his apprehen- 
sion, that that feverish thirst for change, 
that desire for innovation, which was 
abroad, and which that commission pro- 
moted, was endangering the interests of 
the establishment and placing the church 
in a perilous position. He gave full cre- 
dit to the members of that body for the 
purity of their motives ; but he would not 
conceal the danger which, in bis opinion, 
would arise from a body so organized—a 
body which was perfectly irresponsible, 
and possessed of despotic and imperial 
power ; and be would take that opportu- 
nity of entering bis solemn protest against 


that commission and its constitution—-for. 


it consisted of only one class, and con- 
tained only a fifth of the bishops,—and 
against its proceedings in its interference 
with ecclesiastical affairs. His lordship 
then again adverted to the alteration in 
this diocese, and stated, that the plan re- 
commended by Cranmer to Henry the 
Eighth would bave been found much more 
convenient: it was then proposed to an- 
nex Berkshire to Oxfordshire, thus form- 
ing acompact diocese, and to unite 
Buckingbamshire and Bedfordshire in an- 
other diocese, With respect to the rural 
deaneries, it would be most inconvenient 
to have different rules in the two counties, 
and he therefore proposed to assimilate 
the practice in Berkshire to that of Ox- 
fordshire. His lordship next reviewed 
the proposed plan of national education 
without the principles of religicn, which 
had recently been brought under notice. 
This he denounced as a specious libe- 
ralism, which would, if carried into efiect, 
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tend to demoralize, debase, and make pro- 
fligate, the youth of the country, render in. 
fidelity and irreligion predominant throug! 
the land, and destroy those established in- 
stitutions which were at present preserved 
tous. The most pernicious consequences 
must inevitably ensue if a system of na- 
tional education were introduced, not 
formed upon a scriptural basis ; and he 
would say, if the framers of that system 
again prosecuted their plans, that an oppo- 
sition to it should be immediately orga- 
nized, and that petitions and remonstrances 
should be presented until the project was 
abandoned. It wasnot, however, his opi- 
nion, that the present system of national 
education was perfect—far from it; he 
believed that great improvements might be 
introduced ; an extension of the knowledge 
at present imparted could be advantage- 
ously made ; and he saw no objection— 
indeed, it might be attended with profit in 
their hours of relaxation, if the rudi- 
ments of science were taught to the poor 
in those schools. Adult schools, also, 
might be formed, and with good effect. 
As regarded the state of education in this 
county, he was happy to state, that in 
eight parishes only there were no schools; 
and this was, in reference to their size, 
population, and position, not so great an 
evil as might be thought, they being but 
thinly inhabited. Still much remained to 
be done in educating the poor; and he 
had great confidence in the exertions of 
the clergy to increase the dissemination of 
general and religious knowledge among 
the poorer classes. His lordship then re- 
ferred to the tithe commutation act. 
The clergy, he observed, bad in this mat- 
ter surrendered a great right ; and if such 
a plan had been adopted at the time of the 
Reformation, they would by this time 
have been without any property. ‘The 
marriage and registration acts had now 
been in operation for twelve months, and, 
he believed, bad completely failed in an- 
swering the expectations of their advo- 
cates. He considered that the first of 
these acts was of immoral tendency, as it 
reduced the holy rite of matrimony into 
a mere civil contract; and as far as re- 
garded the new registration, he hoped it 
would produce increased veneration for 
the solemn ordinance of baptism, which 
has latterly been diminished, and which 
would be promoted if the rite were more 
publicly celebrated. This he would re- 
commend should be done by baptizing 
immediately after the second lesson, and 
if not on every, at least on stated Sun- 
days; this was done throughout the 
greater part of Oxfordshire, and he wished 
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it carried into effect in this county also. 
His lordship then said that, with reference 
to those measures bearing upon the inte- 
rests of the church, and which he had felt 
it right to condemn, he was desirous of 
stating, that he did not object to reform 
where it was safe and practicable. He 
was no enemy to the removal of abuses, 
but it became his duty solemnly to pro- 
test against measures which placed the 
establishments of the country, in church 
and state, in jeopardy and peril; and he 
believed that the framers of these mea- 
sures would be visited with the heavy 
judgment of posterity. —Ibid. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

The opposition to a church-rate in Tri- 
nity parish, Cambridge, has failed ; the 
sixpenny rate, proposed by Mr. Claydon, 
the senior churchwarden, having been 
carried, after a two days’ poll, by a ma- 
jority of fifty-three, the numbers being 
166 for the rate, and 113 against it.— 
Cambridge Chronicle, 


CHESHIRE. 

The late Rev. W. Richardson, fifty- 
three years Vicar of St. John’s, Chester, 
bas left 20001. to the Society for Pro. 
moting Christian Knowledge; 20007. to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; and 2000/1. to 
the Incorporated Society for promoting 
the enlargement, building, and repairing 
of churches and chapels. He has also 
bequeathed 600l. for the erection of an 
organ in the church belonging to the parish 
over which he had been for so long a pe- 
riod the worthy vicar, —Chester Courant. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Tue procress or rue Tirue Commu- 
TATION Act 1n Devonsnire.—On the 
3ist of January, 1838, 199 notices of 
meeting had been given, thirty-five agree- 
ments had been sent to the tithe commis- 
sioners, twenty-three agreements had 
been confirmed, and one apportionment had 
been sent. On the 30th of June last, 295 
notices of meeting had been given, sixty- 
three agreements had been sent to the 
tithe office, forty have been confirmed, and 
seven apportionments had been sent for 
confirmation. Consequently, fromthe end 
of January to the end of June, ninety-six 
notices of meeting bad been given, twenty- 
eight agreements had been sent, seventeen 
agreements had received confirmation, and 
81X apportionments had been sent. 

There are 466 parishes in the county, 
and therefore at the end of June there 
were 403 parishes that had not sent agree. 
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ments, and 17] that had not met to con- 
sider the matter. 

The 36th clause of the tithe act em- 
powers the commissioners to make a com- 
pulsory award in case no voluntary agree- 
ment has been made before the first of 
October, 1838, anourt TEN weexs from 
this time. 

We have thought it our duty to state 
the above facts, for the especial considera- 
tion of our readers, who may be interested 
in the settlement of this important mea- 
sure. We are sure that many of them 
agree with us in thinking that the parties 
immediately concerned ought to be able 
to settle their own business more satisfac- 
torily than others can do it for them ; there 
are, however, numerous cases, where the 
tithe-payers and tithe-owner can only 
agree to differ, and whenever this happens, 
of course the commissioners’ interference 
will be absolutely necessary.— Western 
Times. 

The first stone of Sipton Church, Ottery 
St. Mary, was laid on the 17th of August, 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Exe- 
ter.—aeter Gusette. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A very numerous meeting took place on 
the 7th of August, at the Royal Hotel 
Assembly Rooms, Weymouth, for the 
purpose of raising a subscription for build- 
ing additional churches and supporting 
clergymen in Upper Canada, The Rev. 
W. Bettridge, B.D., rectorof Woodstock, 
Upper Canada, and one of the deputation 
from the late Bishop of Quebec, the 
Bishop of Montreal, and the archdeacons 
and clergy of the province, attended, and 
made a lengthened and detailed state. 
ment of the past and present condition of 
the church in Upper Canada, and of its 
urgent wants and necessities, Handsome 
collections were made, and petitions to 
the legislature were numerously signed, — 
Dorset Chronicle. 

DURHAM. 

The University of Durham has pre- 
sented Wordsworth, the poet, with the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. This is the 
first instance, and an illustrious one, in 
which that University has paid such a 
compliment.— Durham Advertiser. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Dur- 
ham held his annual visitation at the 
church of St. Mary-le-bow, in this city, on 
the 2nd of August, when a numerous as- 
semblage of the clergy took place. An 
excellent sermon was preached by the 
Rev. T. W, Peile, senior proctor in the 


University of Durham ; after which the 


archdeacon delivered a very able charge. 
— hid, 
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ESSEX. 

Cuetmsrornp Tirne Commutation.— 
On the 15th of August a meeting was beld 
in vestry, pursuant to notice, for the pur- 
pose of ing to a commutation of the 
tithes in this parish. C. G. Parker, Esq., 
was called to the chair. Those present 
did not represent that portion of the land- 
owners required by the act. Mr. C, 
Comyns Parker, however, as the agent of 
the Rev. C, A. St. John Mildmay, the 
rector, went into the business, and sub- 
mitted a proposition to the meeting. The 
quantity of land in the parish, taking the 
new perochial assessment as a guide in 
the absence of a map of the parish, Mr. 
Parker said he found to be 2393 acres, 
tenants’ measure, of which 859 acres were 
tithe-free, leaving 1704 acres (landlords’ 
measure) titheable, including arable, pas- 
ture, and forty acres of woodland. The 
poor-rates, Mr. Parker said, he found 
averaged, during the seven years, 6s. 5d. 
in the pound, which, when added to the 
present composition, with other rates, 

ve a total of 500/., and he felt justified 
in adding 20 per cent., making 600/. This 
is about 7s. per acre, landlords’ measure. 
After a short discussion the meeting ad- 
journed.— Esser Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(From a Correspondent.)—The Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol commenced his 
triennial visitation on the 14th August, at 
Gloucester, when his lordship delivered 
to the clergy there assembled a powerful 
address, comprebending most of the im- 
portant subjects which at this time so vi- 
tally affect our church. The church com- 
mission occupied, very naturally, (his 
lordship being one of the commissioners, ) 
a considerable part of the charge. He 
entered fully into this matter, and shewed 
very clearly that the schemes of the com- 
missioners had been distorted by the re- 
presentations of their adversaries ; that 
many of such statements had no other 
foundation than in the exaggerated ap- 
prebensions of the writers. The bishop 
argued, in Our opinion most convincingly, 
that the commissioners did not recom. 
mend the spoliation and confiscation of 
any part of the chapter property; that 
they did not interfere with the full and 
free power which those corporations had 
exercised in the management and disposal 
of their property ; that they did not seek 
to violate the rights and privileges of the 
cathedrals, which their respective visitors 
were bound, by a sacred obligation, to 
maintain ; that they did not advise or con- 
template the alienation of cathedral pro- 
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perty in order to increase lay patronage, 
and thus to enhance the market price of 
livings ; and that they did not make their 
recommendations harshly or inconsider- 
ately, nor without seeking necessary infor- 
mation from the most authentic sources ,— 
i. e., from the chapters themselves. The 
bishop then spoke, with feelings of thank- 
fulness, upon the successful establishment 
ofa Diocesen Church Building Associa. 
tion The funds raised by this association 
already amount to 14,0001, of which sum 
not less than 4000/, had been contributed 
by the clergy. ‘The effects of the associa. 
tion were, the bishop observed, already 
manifest in the case of some churches 
whose erection was already begun, and 
that of several more in preparation. The 
next topic descanted upon was national 
education. His lordship propounded the 
new scheme of the National Society, 
which was no less than to supply to the 
whole population means of instruction 
Suitable to their respective stations, at- 
tended with such religious discipline as 
would make them useful members of 
society, and inheritors of a better life 
hereafter. To effect the objects of the 
society, it is proposed to introduce into 
the several dioceses a new system, ana- 
logous to that provided by its charter for 
the National Society itself. In each dio. 
cese is to be constituted one central board 
of management, consisting of the dean, 
archdeacon, and chancellor, the members 
of the chapter, and the principal laity of 
station and rank, and a number of other 
lay and clerical members, to be elected in 
equal proportions, This board is to act 
under the presidency of the bishop. In 
connexion with this board, it is proposed 
that in each archdeaconry, and each rural 
deanery, there shall be formed local 
boards upon similar principles; and that 
connected with the cathedral there shall 
be a central school, for the joint purpose of 
training schoolmasters for the diocese, 
and choristers for the cathedral, it being 
a part of the plan that the elements of 
music shall be taught with a view to the 
improvement of psalmody. The bishop, 
in the next place, urged upon his clerical 
friends the importance of the newly-es- 
tablished society for providing additional 
clerical aid in populous parishes, and 
pointed out most clearly how deserving 
such an institution was of their support. 
He then alluded to the two bills intro- 
duced into parliament relating to church 
discipline, and explained the difference 
between them, observing, that as it bad 
been alleged that these bills were generally 
disliked by the clergy, it would be satis- 
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factory to him to know what the sentiments 
of bis clergy were upon this matter. In 
the last place, the bishop spoke of the 
pluralities bill, which since the first day 
of the visitation: had become the law of the 
land. This bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons in December last, 
and remained under tbe consideration of 
that house six months before it was sent 
to the upper house. The consequences 
of this delay were, that its details were to 
be considered when most of the bishops 
had necessarily left town to attend to their 
duties in their several dioceses. His 
lordship, however, expressed his hope and 
belief that it would not be unacceptable 
to the parochial clergy ; but that, on the 
contrary, many of the powers given by 
this act would be found beneficially appli- 
cable in many parts of the kingdom. 


HAMPSHIKE. 

On the 12th instant, the church of St. 
John the Baptist, at Redhill, in the parish 
of Havant was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester.— Salisbury Herald. 

The following gentlemen, of Winches- 
ter School, are placed on tbe roll to fill 
vacancies at New College, as they occur : 
— Messrs. Littlehales, Cotier, Ellison, 
Barter, Lee, Warner, Selwyn, Bathurst, 
White, Paul, Miller, Austin, Carter, Nor- 
man, Lawrence, Moberly, Bridges, Phil- 
lott. 

KENT. 

A subscription has been set on foot, 
headed by the Archshop and the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, for the pur- 
pose of raising a sufficient sum to erecta 
church and clergyman’s residence in the 
ville of Dunkirk —Kentish Observer. [The 
place where the riots of Thom’s followers 
recently took place. | 


LANCASHIRE. 

Ristry Dissentinc Cuarer.—An act 
of restitution was lately performed at 
Peasfurlong, in the parish of Winwick, 
Lancashire, by the surrender of the pos- 
session of Risley Chapel, and the property 
attached to it, about ten statute acres of 
arable land,a farm house, and four cot- 
tages, situated in the same parish, by the 
Unitarian trustees, into the hands of new 
trustees, professing orthodox principles, 
consisting of the Rev, Dr. Ralph, the Rev. 
Mr. Park, of Liverpool, the Rev. Mr. 
Munro, of Manchester, and certain laymen 
resident in these towns, all of them mem- 
bers of the established church of Scotland. 
The ex-trustees, with incredible con. 
tumacy, had refused to shew the title. 
deeds; but when a bill was filed against 
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them by her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
in the Court of Chancery, they could not 
answer it. The Unitarians had no more 
right to the possession of ig’ A Chapel 
than of Westminster Abbey. e men- 
tion this for the encouragement of others to 
follow the example that has been set them. 
It has been often publicly asserted, and 
never contradicted, that there are in 
England more than a hundred chapels, 
many of them with rich endowments, 
which were, like Risley Chapel, erected 
for the maintenance and diffusion of the 
doctrine of the atonement, which chapels 
are now unjustly and unlawfully held in 
possession by the Unitarians.— Liverpool 
Paper. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Cuurnen-Rate Mestino at Castre 
Donixcron.—This little town has been 
for the last six weeks in a state of excite- 
ment by the anti-church party canvassing 
almost every rate-payer to vote against a 
church-rate that they expected would be 
asked for. Notice to that effect was given 
by the churchwardens for the meeting to 
take place on Thursday, the 26th July, 
The friends of the church then commenced 
an active canvass, and the promises they 
received convinced them that they had no- 
thing to fear, which was fully borne out by 
the conclusion of the four days’ polling, 
which terminated on Monday week. For 
the rate, 294; against it, 81.—Leicester 
Journal. 

MIDDLESEX. 


Society ror PROMOTING THE EMPLOY- 
ment of Appirionat Curates Nn Po- 
rutous Piaces.—A meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at No. 4, St. Martin's 
Place, on Thursday the 19th July; his 
Grace the Archbishop of waren in 
the chair. There were present, the Bishops 
of Lincoln, Salisbury, and Chichester ; the 
Rev. Chancellor Dealtry ; the Rev. Sir H, 
Dukinfield, Bart. ; the Rev. B. Harrison ; 
T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P. ; Joshua Wat- 
son, Esq. ; Benjamia Harrison, Esq. ; 8. 
F. Wood, Esq., &e. Grants were made 
to incumbents of fifteen parishes and dis- 
tricts for the employment of additional 
curates. The society bas to this day 
granted the sum of 6,0751. to 83 parishes 
and districts, the aggregate population of 
which is one million six bundred thou- 
sand, and includes parishes in manufactur- 
ing and mining districts, provincial towns, 
country villages, and places in or near 
the metropolis. 

Tithe Mririnc.—August 9th, a meet- 
ing of the land-owners in the parish of 
Hendon, Middlesex, was held at the Grey- 
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hound Inn, Hendon, tor the purpose of 
commuting the great and small tithes of 
the said parish. Hendon contains about 
8,000 acres of land, the great tithes of 
which belong to Mr. J. Fletcher, and 
several other persons ; the small tithes to 
the Rev. IT. Williams, the vicar. After 
a desultory conversation, it was proposed 
to have the agreement for commuting the 
great tithes at a valuation made on the 
year 1852, which would make a total for 
the great tithes of 1,503/. The vicar then 
proposed either to take the average of the 
seven years (to be ascertained by reference 
to his books), orto take 800OJ. a- -vear ; but 
iu consequence of the absence of a large 
portion of the land-owners, the meeting 
was adjourned.— Times. 
Cuarpcains oF THE Merrororiran 
Prisons, — In consequence of the new 
system of prison discipline, the duties of 
the clergymen ap pointed to administer 
religious and moral instruction to the pri- 
soners have increased, more especially in 
the larger gaols, and where the separate 
system is enforced to such an extent as to 
render it absolutely necessary that the 
whole time of the chaplain should be 
devoted to the inmates. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it has been considered by the 
magistracy of Middlesex and W epee 
that the salary should be increased, an 
additional chaplain appoi ited. The latter 
course bas been recommended by the visit- 
ing justices of the House of Correction, 
Clerkenwell, the largest prison in the 
kingdom, and centaining, on an average, 
1000 prisoners, — Times, 

Consecration or St. Peten’s Cuurcnu, 
Groner Roav, Mite-Exv.-—On Thursday, 
August loth, the Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new church, in the Globe 
Road, Mile End. It is situate at the 
north-east corner of the park belonging to 
Messrs. Charringtons, ale-brewers. We 
understand that the ground was purchased 
from those gentlemen by the managers of 
the Metropolitan C hurches Fund,at merely 
a nominal price, and that the expenses of 
the building (about 40001.) were entirely 
defrayed from that fund. The communion 
plate and books were presented by the 
Bishop of London. The church contains 
sittings for 1300 persons, more than one- 
half of which are free; more convenient 
and comfortable than in any church in 
London.—T i mes, d 

The Rev. Dr. Huntley has presented 
5001. as a donation to the charity school 
of the parish of Marylebone, 


NORPOLK, 


The petition from the Archdeacon of 
Norfolk and the clergy, presented to the 
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House of Lords by the Bishop of Rochester. 
was signed by the chancellor of the dio. 
cese and 180 of the clergy, and was not 
pointed, as erroneously stated in the par- 
liamentary report, against the 15th and 
16th clauses only of the Benefices Plurality 
Bill, but against all those clauses in the 
bill which confer additional powers on the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, and indeed 
against the principle of the commission, — 
Norfolk Chron. 

The petitions against the Maynooth 
grant, to which the signatures of near 30u 
highly respectable individuals have been 
attached, were presented to the Llouse of 
Lords by Lord Kenyon, and that to the 
House of Commons, by Lord Ashley.—1», 

Aw Orrence aGatnst THE Recisras 
rion Act.—A woman was sentenced by 
Mr. Justice Littledale, at the Norwich 
Assizes, to four days’ imprisonment, for 
refusing to give information concerning the 
birth of her child to the registrar, when re- 
quested to do so. She had been told that 
she need not give that information, as she 
had had her baby christened at church, 
The judge told her she was bound by law 
to give the information, and he might have 
imprisoned ber two years for her offence. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Titues,—From the 18th of Nov., 1856, 
to the present time, 357 notices have been 
inserted in the Shrewsbury papers for com- 
muting the tithes of parishes and town. 
ships, in Salop and in Wales—namely, 11 
in 1836; 185 in 1857; and 174 in the 
seven months already elapsed of the pre- 
sent year, — Kidderminster Messenger. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Batu ann Wexts Diocesan Cuvuncn 
Buitpine Association.—A_ public meet- 
ing was recently held at Weston-super- 
Mare, to form a district committee of 
the association for the deanery of Ax- 
bridge, and jurisdiction of Glaston. The 
right rev. the president of the associa- 
tion occupied the chair, in his lordship’s 
usual courteous and able manner. A very 
appropriate sermon was preached hy the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, from St. Luke, 
chap. vii., ver, 4, 5, and part of the 6th. 
The resolutions were severally moved and 
seconded by Hutchinson Synge, Esq., the 
Rey. Roger Carus Wilson, (who has had 
great e Xperience in church building in bis 
own populous parish of Preston, in Lan- 
cashire,) the Rev. Edward Wilson, the 
Rev. Josh. Ditecher, the Rev. D. M. 
Clerk, the Rev. W. Gunning, the Rev. 
R. A’Court Beadon, Henry Davis, Esq. 
the Rev. S. Rowley, the Rev. Jos. Har- 
thorne, H. Seymour, Esq., and the Rev. 
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H. Barker. The following gentlemen 
were appointed the committee -=<Hon. and 
Rev. Lord Thynne, Rev “rie Harford, 
Rev. 4 H. Templer, Rev. J. Haythorne, 
Rev. J. Kempthorne, Rev. Ric h. A’Court 
Beadon. The lav members are, the Hich 
Sheriff, Sir J. Mordaunt, bart.; J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, a .; T. Roworth, Esq. ; 
H. Synge, Esq ; J.P. Knyfton, Esq. The 
Hon. and Rev. Lord John Thynne, and 
H. Synge, Ksq., were elected the clerical 
and lay members to attend the quarterly 
and other meetings of the general commit- 
tee at Wells, as the representatives of the 
district committee. The collection amount- 
ed to upwards of 60/., of which about 15 
guineas were annual subscriptions.— Bath 
He rald 

The Ven. Archdeacon of ‘Taunton beld 
his visitation in that town on Wednesday, 
August 15th, which was fully attended — 
nd. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Sarpatu Opservance.--On July 25rd, 
at one of the largest meetings of tron- 
masters that ever took plac e in this county 
within the recollection of the oldest in the 
trade, held at Mr. Crockett’s, Handsworth, 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘that no 
work of repairs &c. shall be done on the 
Sabbath-day in any forges or mills, but 
that they shall be shut up frem Saturday 
night until Monday morning,to give all the 
w ockmen an opportunity of attending some 
place of worship.” And also “ that all the 
blast furnaces shall stop on the Sunday, 
from six o’clock in the morning until shout 
that time in the evening, so far as it can 
be made practicable.”’ The anxiety dis- 
played at this meeting to carry out these 
plans to the fullest extent by all the iron- 
musters present was beyond all praise, and 
it is hoped the workmen will be equally 
unanimous in availing themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of attend- 
ing Divine worship, and that they will 
fully reap the moral and religious benefits 
which these benevolent rules are intended 
to bestow, —W olverhampton Chron. 


SURREY. 
STREATHAM.—On Tuesday, July Slst, 

a meeting of landholders and occupiers in 
this parish was held at the office of the 
lithe Commissioners for England and 
Wales, in Somerset Louse, for the purpose 
of agreeing to the commutation of the 
tithes of the above parish into a rent- 
charge, under the statute 6 and 7 William 
the | ourth, chap. 71; and also to appoint 
a valuer or valuers to apportion the t otal 
sum to be paid to the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Blunt, in lieu of the large and small tithes 
hitherto annually colle cted by bim, 
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Mr. Barker was in the chair, The 
owners, or representatives of the owners, 
of the greater part of the property in the 
parish were also present. <A_ previous 
ineeting, on the same question, was held 
at the Greyhound Inn, in Streatham, on 
the 2ist ult.; but for various reasons it 
was found advisable to adjourn the further 
consideration of the proposition to Somer- 
set House. 

From the returns laid before the meet- 
ing, it appeared that the income derived 
from the parish in tithes has varied from 
2,000/. a-year to 1,190/. There are 2,700 
acres inthe parish. ‘The number of rated 
houses is 760, and according to the census 
of 1851, the population is 5,000. The 
average value of the rector’s income had 
been estimated at 1,2v¢/., but he had 
agreed to accept 1,200/. There is a chapel 
of ease within the financial territory, 
which is attended by the Rev, Mr. Mug- 
gridge. ‘The greater part of the land is 
held on long le: ases, and the lessees have 
generally a greater interest in it than the 
treebolders, 

On the proposition that 1,200/, a-year 
be allowed to the rector, in lieu of tithes, 
being put by the chairman, 

Mr. Borrodale asked whether this sum 
would include Easter offerings, or be inde- 
pendent of them ? 

A parishioner said that the Easter offer- 
ings would still be collected. They would 
not, however, amount in the aggregate to 
more than 25/., being but 2d. per head for 
the whole population above the age of 16, 
including servants. 

Mr. Borrodale thought that the collec- 
tion of Easter offerings would continue 
those heartburnings and bickerings which 
the parishioners now proposed to termi- 
nate by the commutation. He had heard 
of pitfalls being dug in the paths of the 
tithe collectors, and perhaps the same re- 
ception would be prepared for the collec- 
tors of the Easter offerings. 

Upon further discussion, it appeared 
that Easter offerings are not controlled by 
Act of Parliament. They are guaranteed 
bv immemorial custom. It appeared also, 
that a rent-charge is not redeemable, as 
the successor to the existing incumbent 1s 
entitled to whatever benefit is derivable 
under the Tithe Commutation Act. Al- 
though the rent-charge is to be perpetual, 
its amount will not be the same every 
year, for it will vary with the price of 
corn, by which it 1s regulated. 

The Chairman added, that the rector 
being to be paid, strictly speaking, in 
bushels of corn, the amount of rent-charge 
to be paid in any one vear must be decided 
by the price per bushel of wheat, oats, and 
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barley, as published in the Gatette under 

the authority of the Act of Parliament. 

If a tenant should refuse to pay the rent- 
charge to the rector, the landlord should 
pay it, and then come in the rector’s place 
and deduct the tithes from the farmer’s 
produce, as well as receive the rent. In 
some years the rent-charge would no doubt 

exceed 1,2001L., in others it would be less, 
but as the parishioners would still have to 


pay only the worth of the same number of 


sushels, the difference could not affect 
them in the long run. 


A parishioner (to his neighbour)—If 


you shall have three or four shillings an 
acre more to pay under the new system, 
will you not be much dissatisfied ! 

The neighbour—Yes, very much in- 
deed; but then if I should not agree, the 
commissioners would come and settle it 
for me, 

The Chairman. — Yes, and at much 
greater expense. He added that the rent- 


charge would take effect upon the 1st of 
October next following the confirmation of 


the agreement. He supposed that would 
be October next year. 

On the motion of Mr. Elliot, the pro- 
position for 1,200/, was agreed to, and the 
deed was sent round for signatures. 

The Chairman said, they had now to 
appoint one or more valuers to apportion 
the rent-charge. Those otlicers would 
have to surve y the ground, and to decide 
upon the value of “the produce, and the 
liability of every acre, They must, there. 
fore, be persons of great experience and 
diligence, and of considerable attain- 
ments. 

Mr. Fuller, of Croydon, and Messrs. 
Giles, Peyton, and Gould, were succes- 
sively nominated. 

Mr. Elliot spoke highly of the zeal, ac- 
quirements, honour, and in dependent 
spiritof Mr, Fuller, who was also an ex- 
perienced surveyor, 

\ discussion now ensued as to the pro- 
bable expense, and 

Mr. Dawson, an engineer officer, in the 
employ of the Tithe Commissioners, was 
sent up to give information to the gentle- 
men on this port. He satd, that to sur- 
vey the parish aud present it in an accu- 
rate map, would cost about ts. an acre; 
the valuation and apportionment would 
cost about Sd. an acre more. the map 
should be executed on a scale of not less 
than four chains to an inch, and then, 
having been tested aud approved, it would 
receive the seal of the Tithe Commission- 
ers, and be in future admitted as legal 
evidence. A map compiled from maps of 
estates would never receive this sanction. 
If the working documents and other ma- 
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terials necessary to judge upon should 
not be sent to the Commissioners, then 
the Commissioners would send their own 
officers to survey the land again, the ex- 
pense of which the parish would also have 
to pay. Parties might use their own naps 
for the purpose of apportionment, but they 

would not constitute legal evidence. ‘The 
Commissioners were authorized in this 
respect by the 64th clause of the 55th 
section of the Tithe Commutation Act. 
The entire expense of the survey and ap- 
portioning for the parish of Streatham 
would be about 200/., a portion of which 
would have to be paid by each holder, ac- 
cording to the trouble his tenement had 
given the valuers and surveyors, 

Mr. Elliot and other eentlemen spoke 
of the kind and accommodating disposi- 
tion of the rector. 

Mr. Borrodale then complained that the 
average had been made too high; eight 
hundreds would have been enough. 

Another parishioner was of the sume 
opinion. 

After some further multifarious discus- 
sion, Messrs. Fuller and Gould were ap- 
pointed surveyors and valuers. 

Mr. Dawson was then thanked for his 
information, and the meeting adjourned, 
leaving a committee to arrange terms for 
the surveyors.—Surrey Standard. 


SUSSEX. 

At all the meetings under the Tithe 
Commutation Act which bave come to our 
knowledge, the clergy have invariably 
contented themselves with demanding the 
average of the last seven years. Ata 
meeting which has lately taken place in 
this county, where the titheowner wasa 
layman, a demand was made of 20 per 
cent. in addition to the average of the 
last seven years. It is right that this fact 
should be made known, in justice to the 
“ eriping” and “avaricious” clergy. — 
Brighton Gazette. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Ata meeting ot the trustees of Rughy 
and Appleby schools, Sir George Crewe, 
und the Rev. D. S. Perkins, were elected 
to succeed the late D. 8S. Dugdale, and 

Inge, Esquires. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The foundation-stone of the parish 
church at Norton Bavant, was laid on 
July Slst: there was a numerous attend- 
ance of the neighbouring clergy and laity. 
The Rev. KE. klict, vicar ot Norton 
Bavant, offered up a suitable prayer, The 
foundation-stone was then laid by Miss 
Benett, of Norton House, sister of Jobn 
Benett, Esq, M.P. for South Wilts. It 
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is mainly through the munificent dona- 
tions of this lady and her sister that the 
parishioners have been enabled to meet 
the expense of rebuilding their church. 
—Salisbury Herald. 


We record, with unfeigned pleasure, 
the successful issue of the district meet- 
ing held. at Marlborough yesterday 
se'nnight, on behalf of the. Marlborough 
and Great Bedwin branches of the Socie- 
ties for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and for the Propag: ation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, The Right Rey. the 
Bishops of Salisbury and Nova Scotia, the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Wilts, the Wor- 
shipful the Mayor, the C orporation, anda 
large assemblage of the neighbouring 
clergy, proceeded in their gowns to St. 
Peter's church, where a numerous congre- 
gation of the gentry had already taken 
their seats, The service was read by the 
Rev. E. H. G. Williams, the Rector, and 
a most admirable sermon was preached by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, from Romans, x. 14,15. After ex- 
plaining the text, and dwelling on the 
opportunities afforded to churchmen of 
fulfilling the duty therein implied, by 
supporting both societies, his lordship 
drew a beautiful and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the various fields in which the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts is labouring—of the 
difficulties, physi “al and moral, which its 
missionaries have to encounter; and the 
various measures of success which have 
attended their exertions. He dwelt the 
more particularly on the operations of this 
society, because, his Lordship said, its 
funds at this moment stood most in need 
of support; and concluded by making a 
forcible appeal to all classes of churchmen, 
that they would not suffer its designs to 
languish, or its resources to fail. After 
Divine Service, the meeting adjourned to 
the Town Hall, where the chair was taken 
by the Bish op of § Salisbury. Prayers were 
read by one of the secretaries. His lord- 
ship having opened the proceedings of the 
day, by stating generally the object of 
the meeting, called on the secretaries to 
read the report of the two district com- 
mittees, which was accordingly done by 

Rev. J. Warp, who gave a brief but 
at the same time a very 
account of their progress and ope rations In 
the town and ne ‘ighbourhood. The seve- 

ral resolutions were then moved and se- 
conded, the principal speakers being, the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, (who at consider- 
ible length, and with great eloquence, 
gave a most interesting account of the 
labours of the Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel in bis diocese); the Areb- 
deacon of Wilts, the Revs. E. H, 
Williams, T. A. Methuen, W. Money, J. 
Guthrie, W. Hl Newbolt, i a Popham, 
A. Manning, Capt. Price, W. R. Browne, 
and B. Merriman, Esquires. We bear, 
with much pleasure, that the collection 
amounted, with some after-contributions, 
to the sum of 561. 1s. 9d.—Ibid. 


A very gratifying mark of respect was 
lately paid to the Rev. H. J. Barton, on 
his removal from the northern part of this 
county. The Rev. gentleman preached at 
Cricklade, on Friday, the 8th inst., for 
the benefit of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, when a collection 
was made to the amount of 15/1, @s. 5d, 
After the service, the clergy of the two 
cdeaneries, (all of whom were present, ) ad- 
journed to the Rev. Itenry Gauntlet’s, 
where an elegant collation was prepared, 
and the following address, signed by 52 
of =e clergy rand laity, was read by the 
Rev. J. M. Prower, the newly. appointed 
rural dean ;— 

‘* To the Rev. Henry Jonas Barton, M.A., 
lately vicar of Latton Eisey, and Rural 
Dean of the Deaneries of Cricklade and 
Swindon,” 

“ Rev. Sir,—_We, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, desire to offer you 
our best and warmest cong! ratulations on 
your preferment to the rectory of Wicken, 
in the county of Northampton. 

‘“‘At the same time we must express 
our sincere regret at the loss which the 
neighbourhood will sustain in the removal 
of a clergyman of such activity and zeal, 
such unwearied perseverance in well-doing, 
and such lively ger unaffected piety. But 
more especially do we fear how greatly 
the different charitable institutions in the 
neighbourhood will suffer by the loss of 
your active and talented services, more 
particularly the Victoria Medical and 
Benefit Clubs, which, promoted and fos- 
tered by your unwearied care, have con- 
ferred so much comfort ou our poorer 
neighbours, and risen to a higher degree 
of prosperity and usefulness than any 
similar institutions in the country. 

‘‘But above all, as individuals, do we 
feel how much we shall each of us regret 
the removal of a gentleman of such friendly 
and social habits, so agreeable and pleas- 
ing a companion, 
hearted a friend. 

‘In conclusion, therefore, we desire to 
offer our most sincere and earnest prayer 
for the future happiness and welfare of 
yourself and family, and to subscribe our- 
selves, rev. sir, 

‘Sincerely and faithfully yours, ”"— Ibid. 


and so kind and warm. 
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Socisties ror Promorine Cristian 
KNowLepGr, AND FOR THE PROPAGATION 
or tHe Gosret in Forrign Pants.—Tbe 
anniversary meeting of the branches of 
these venerable church societies, establish- 
ed in the diocese of Sarum, was held in 
this city on Thursday last.—The leading 
members and friends of the societies at- 
tended divine service at the cathedral in 
the morning, in the course of which, a 
beautiful anthem, composed by Travers 
(the words from Psalm xevi.7, to the end) 
was executed by thechoir. Dr, Chandler, 
Dean of Chichester, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon, from the text 1 Cor, xii. 6: 
The very rev. preacher pointed out the 
comprehensive nature of these societies, 
and that they had existed long before any 
similar institutions were devised. They 
were venerable in the names of their first 
promoters—venerable in the steady course 
they had since held; and were most ad- 
mirably adapted to fill up that complete 
circle of Christian benevolence which he 
considered it the duty alike of the commu- 
nity and of individuals to practise. 

At the meeting afterwards held in the 
Council Chamber, the chair was occupied 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, who was supported on his right 
by the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

The proceedings were opened with 
prayer, by the Rev. D. I. Eyre. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury said, the 
principles on which these societies were 
based had been so admirably stated by his 
very reverend friend on bis left, in his ser- 
mon that day, and they had also the ad- 
vantage of the presence of his right rey. 
friend on his right,—who had not thought 
it too much trouble to come there that 
day,—that it was unnecessary for him to 
detain them. Tlis right rev. brother might 
indeed be said to have an hereditary con- 
nexion with this cause ;—from a child he 
had been connected with the societies, 
having been called to succeed his father in 
that diocese over which he presided, and 
which formed a very important portion of 
our colonies. He trusted the object that 
the right rev. prelate had in view might 
be much advanced by this meeting. —His 
lordship concluded by calling on one of the 
secretaries to read the report. 

The Rev. W. E. Hony then read the 
report, which stated that the prosperity of 
the diocesan branch of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is steadi- 
Iv advancing. The plan and operations 
of the society were briefly recapilulated, 
and certain statistics given. The report 
also noticed the appointment of a Foreign 
lranslation Committee, for which a sepa- 
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rate subscription list is opened. With re. 
spect to the sister society, the report drew 
attention to the fact, that they are two dis- 
tinct societies—* labouring as sisters in 
one common cause,—the salvation of 
souls,” but ‘‘ pursuing this grand design 
in different ways.” The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts had not received the support to 
which it is entitled; while extraordinary 
demands had been made on it by the crisis 
which bad lately occurred in the religious 
affairs of the British colonies. The report 
embodied extracts from the report of the 
parent society, to shew at once the wants 
of, and the demands on, this excellent in- 
stitution. Amongst the speeches delivered 
on the occasion, those of the Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, aud of Mr. Elliot, (late 
Archdeacon of Barbadoes,) and of Mr. Pin. 
der, (also for a long time a minister of the 
church in the West Indies,) were felt to 
he deeply interesting, being full of details 
connected with the operations of the So. 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in those 
countries where they bad resided for 
many years, The attendance at the meet- 
ing was not so numerous as might have 
been expected. This is a subject of re- 
gret, as it was next to impossible to have 
heard the afflicting accounts of the spiritual 
destitution which exists in our colonies, 
and not to have felt a desire to remedy the 
evil. We trust, however, that a perusal 
of the speeches delivered on the occasion, 
and of the documents distributed at the 
meeting, will be the means of greatly in- 
creasing the number of subscribers to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. ‘The amount collected 
was 48/1. 12s., including the sum of 51. 3s. 
Gd., collected at Amesbury, by the Rev. 
Mr. Fowle.—The plates were held by Mrs. 
Wadham Wyndham, supported by A, Hus- 
sey, Esq.; and Mrs. G, E, Eyre, sup- 
ported by the Rev. C, Pearson. —Salishury 
Herald. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A bazaar has been held at Hagley, the 
seat of Lord Lyttleton, in order to increase 
the funds for building a new church. The 


sum of 1450/1, was raised in furtherance of 
the object.— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE, 

At a meeting of the parishioners of 
Doncaster, just held, a 4d. rate was unani- 
mously granted for the necessary expenses 
of the church.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

New Cuvrcurs,—At the Visitation 
dinner at Leeds, the Bishop of Ripon an- 
nounced that it was bis intention to con- 
secrate seven new churches, recently 
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erected within his diocese, in the month 
of October next.— Leeds Intelligencer. 


On the 26th of July, the church just 
erected in Sheffield Park, and called St. 
John the Evangelist, was opened for di- 
vine service, under licence from the Arch- 
bishop of York. Prayers were read, with 
appropriate solemnity, by the Rev. Ied- 

ward Goodwin, who had presented the 
Bible and service books for the reading 
desk and communion table. A sermon 
was then delivered by the Rev. Edward 
Kelly, the appointed minister. 


New Cuvurcn at Wakerirtip.— The 
foundation-stone of a new church, to be 
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dedicated to the Hloly Trinity, was laid 
upon the site of the intended edilice ad- 


joining George-street, in Wakefield, ou 


the 9th of August, after the visitation by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon, with the cus- 
ery ceremonial, 

“James’s Cuurcu, Braaprornp.—A 
niin of friends of the church of Eng- 
land, admiring the Christian and patriotic 
conduct of John Wood, Esq., in erecting, 
ut great pecuniary cost, and also liberally 
endowing, a church in the populous town 
of Bradford, have subscribed about 1201. 
to purchase a service of communion plate, 
to be presented to Mr. Wood, for the use 
of St. James’s church.— Manchester Courier. 





NEW 


BOOWKS. 


PRIOR OPIS TF 


Dewar’s (the Rev. Dr.) Evidences of Divine Re- 
velation. Il2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Carr’s (T. S.) History and Geography of Greece. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Osb.rne’s Grand Junction Railway Guide. 
royal Ismo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Chatham Correspondence. Vol. I. 8vo, 
18s. cloth. 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt and Arabia. By 
George Stephens. 2vols. post 8vo,. 15s. bds. 

Notes on Naples and its Environs, &Xc. post 
8vo. Os. cloth. 

Relics of Elijah. By Dr. Krummacher. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. cloth. 

Questions on the Epistles. I18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Vindication of the Book of Genesis. By the 
Rev. F. De Johnsone. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Brother’s Gift to a Sister, Edited by R. D. 
Walker. fe. 5s. cloth. 

Southey’s Poetical Works. Vol. X. fe. 5s. cl. 

The Doctor. Vol. V. post8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Macartney on Inflammation. 4to. 15s. cloth. 

Uncie Oliver’s Travels in Persia. Vol. II. 
igmo. 4s. cloth. 


Carey on the Credit System. 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 


Elementary Latin Class-Book. By M. Thorn- 
borrow. l2mo. 2s. cloth. 


Prout’s Hints on Light andShadow, 4to. 42s. 


elcth. 


The Steam Engine. By Hugo Reid. fe. 4s. 


cloth. 


Blackett on the Use of the Spirit Level. 8vo. 


8s. cloth, 


Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 


boards. 


Letters from Ireland. By C. Elizabeth, 8vo. 


8s. 6d. cloth. 
Dale’s Companion to the Altar. fe. 4s. bd. 
Brouzham’s Speeches, with Historical Introduc 
tion. 4 vols. Svo. 48s. cloth. 
Mendelssohn's Jerusalem. 
Samuel, 2 vols. Svo,. 20s. boards. 


The Dying Soldier. By Rev, W. Sinclair. 18mo. 


Is. Od. e@loth. 


Thoughts on the Responsibility of Man. By E. 


Meek. fe. 3s. 64. cloth. 


The Book of Psalms, arranged for Family Devo- 


tion. Svo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


Condensed’ Discourses. By a Minister. 12mo. 


4s. 6d. cloth. : 
Johnson on Mental Susceptibility. 12m0. 6s, 61 
cloth, 


Translated by M. 


Parker’s Expedition from Sincapore to Japan. 
lio, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Farquharson on the Last Visions of Daniel. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

James's Life and Times of Louis XIV. Vols. III. 
and iV. S8vo. 28s. boards. 

Raikes’s Visit to St. Petersburgh, the City of the 
Czar. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Spirit of the East, Journal of Travels through 
Roumeli, by D. Urquhart. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
boards. 

The Call upon the Church, by Rev. W. Nichol. 
son and W, Roberts, Esq. 8vo. 7:8. 6d. cl. 

Not Tradition, but Revelation, by P. N. Shut- 
tleworth. fe. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Parkinson’s Hulsean Lectures, 1837. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Alexander’s (Captain J. E.) Expedition of Dis- 
covery into the Interior of Africa, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Loudon’s Suburban Gardener. 8vo. 208. cl. 

Botany; Library of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. 
4s. cloth. 

Geology as a Science, by John Rooke. 12mo, 
6s. cloth. 

Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, translated by 
F. Prandi, 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Stevenson’s Civil Engineering of North America. 
8vO. 128, cloth. 

Britton’s Dictionary of Architecture. royal 8vo. 
56s. half-bound. 

Henderson’s Arithmetical Architecture of the 
Solar System. i2mo. Is. 6d. boards. 

Piain Advice to all Persons on going to Law. 
18mo. 28s. boards. 

Beauties of the Isle of Wight. I18mo. 3s. swd. 

Democracy in Modern Communities, by M. G. 
Guizot. S8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Freeling’s London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
Kailway Companion. I8mo. 5s. bound. 
Paul on the Ringworm. imperial 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Wardreper on the Structure, Diseases, and 
Treatment of the Teeth. 8vo. 38. cloth. 
Curie's Practice of Homceopathy. 8vo. gs. cl. 





The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite has in the press a 
new edition of Archbishop Potter’s Discourse 
on Church Government, in which the text and 
notes of the original are corrected from the 
latest edition revised by the archbishop; the 
passages referred to as authorities are given 
at length, and several new notes and illustra- 

tions are added. 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom Jury 24, To auGcust 24, 1838, 


-_—-- oe — 


t per ct. Consol Red. 3 per cent Red. ‘6 per cent New 3% percent. | Long Anns 


Highest..... O44 Q>} 102; 101g 1g 
1 5.1 


Jan AJuly. ank Stock. Exclequer Bills. India Bonds. 


| 
Lowest 935 o4. | 1013 1004 


sO pm. sO pm. 
71 ih 72 pm. 


Highest.... 15} 2034 2653 
Lowest Phi ith | 206 LO4 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 


tt the GOikce of R.W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Price Div. Price. 


Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 200 10 London & Birmingham Rede 168 
Kennet and Avondo...... 25.15 | 1.7.6 wayCo.... 100/. 907. paid , 

Leeds and Liverpool do,.......... 670 24 Great Western 100/, 65/. paid) 75 
IG cis tctnncdiescervsidaes 220 13 |Grand Junction do....... 92. 


Leicester and Northampton do.) 90 6G  |Liverpool and Manchester do. | 201 
Regent's do......... 16.10 


12 |London and South: umpton do...) 46 
Trent and Mersey do.............) 600) | 32.10 |London Dock SE GO 
Warwick and Birmingham do,) 274 1G |St. Katherine’s Dock do, ......) 105 
Worcester and Birmingham do, 73.10 S (Welt Tes Qeiiniincssncced, 
Wilts and Berks do. ............ | 23 1.5 (Guardian Assurance do..........; 35 


| | ‘mperial do. ...... ee ie 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ir may appear strange to the readers of this work, that no notice was taken in last 
month's number of the Church Discipline and the Plurality Bills) The reason was 
this: the Editor knew nothing of there being such a bill as the first, till he saw it 
noticed in the parliamentary proceedings, when nothing was said which could lead 
to any knowledge of its contents, or its being different from that of preceding 
years. Still he was not easy at being thus behindhand, till he found that so late as 
July 28th or 29th the editor of the Standard said that he had even then never seen the 
bil/,) owing to the regulations of the House of Lords,) and knew nothing of its pro- 
visions except from the speeches respecting it. This, the Editor trusts, will sufh- 
ciently explain his silence. He could not discuss that of which he had no means 
whatever of knowi ing anything, and any discussion of the bill would now be fruitless. 
But it is a subject to which he begs to call the attention of clergy, who may in 
the course of the next few months offer many useful suggestions. With respect to 
the other bill, there is one clause in it which he feels to be so personally hard, that he 
was unwilling to enter on any discussion of the bill, as, if there were other parts 
from which he expressed any dissent, it might be attributed to prejudice or feeling. 
The Editor hopes to give full abstracts of the Residence and Pluralities Bill, and 
the Irish ‘Tithe Bill, in the next number. The press of matter has required the 
postponement of several articles now in type—among them ‘‘ @” on ff The Church 
of England view of the Church of Rome,” a letter on ** The Importance and Mode of 
Circulating Tracts,”’ besides several Notices and Reviews. Indeed, matters in that 
department are very much in arrear. An apology is due to Mr. Archdeacon Pott, 
and Mr. Horne, wiose Coronation Sermons have been received, as well as Visitation 
Sermons by Mr. Vogan, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Fox 
noticed before. 
Anglo-Cambrensis” will see that his letter (which did not arrive until the 
August number was actually published) is inserted 
to send 


, which ought to have been 


If he will have the goodness 
line to the Editor, stating his present address, he shall be informed why 
he has not heard from the Editor in the course of the month 

‘ Siwel’s”” note arrived only just before the proof of these notices; it is in the 


hands of the gentleman whom he mentions. ‘There is no motive for publishing it. 





